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The  Newer  Treatment  of  Broken 
Hill  Sulphides. 

BY  A.  SELWYN-BROWN. 

After  years  of  experimentation,  and  at 
a  costly  outlay  of  capital,  the  knotty  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  treatment  of  Broken  Hill  sul¬ 
phides  has  been  solved.  Several  meth¬ 
ods  now  enable  the  various  mining  com¬ 
panies  to  deal  profitably  with  the  immense 
bodies  of  tailing,  culled  zinc  ores  that 
have  been  accumulating  for  years,  and 
the  ore  left  in  the  stopes ;  these  have  been 
awaiting  a  market  for  zinc.  The  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  field  of  this  metallurgical 
triumph  will  be  recognized  when  it  is 
stated  that  according  to  conservative 
estimates  over  5,700,000  tons  of  tailing 
and  by-product,  valued  at  $57,000,000,  are 
standing  in  the  dumps  ready  for  treat¬ 
ment,  while  the  various  mines  have  nearly 
10,000,000  tons  of  ore  developed  that  will 
yield  at  least  $200,000,000  worth  of  metal. 

Rarely  in  metallurgical  history  have 
mine  owners  waited  so  long  or  so  ex¬ 
pectantly  for  a  successful  process  of  treat¬ 
ment  ;  rarely  have  such  immense  and 
valuable  bodies  of  mineral  been  accumu¬ 
lated  to  await  the  researches  of  metal¬ 
lurgists  ;  and  seldom  have  such  com¬ 
plicated  problems  as  those  presented  by 
these  ores  been  so  well  solved  and  so 
simultaneously  in  so  many  simple  ways. 

It  is  too  early  yet  to  decide  which  of 
the  several  processes  now  successfully 
used  on  the  field  is  the  most  efficient. 
There  is  not,  perhaps,  much  to  choose 
between  them ;  but,  in  viewing  the 
achievements,  the  salt  -  cake  process, 
worked  in  connection  with  the .  Car- 
michael-Bradford  sulphuric-acid  making 
processes,  first  arrests  attention,  by  reason 
of  the  ingenious  principles  involved,  and 
the  standing  of  the  company  adopting  it. 

The  salt-cake  process  is  a  development 
of  the  Potter  acid  process  to  be  described 
later.  The  first  essential  for  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  acid  process  is  cheap  acid;  and 
in  so  remote  a  locality  as  Broken  Hill, 
a  cheap  method  of  producing  acids  from 
local  ores  became  imperative.  Messrs. 
Carmichael  and  Bradford,  metallurgists 
on  the  Proprietary  mine  staff,  rose  to  the 
occasion,  and  made  the  commercial  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  acid  processes  immediately 
possible.  They  observed  that  if  sulphate 
of  lime  is  mixed  with  galena  and 
the  temperature  of  the  mass  is  raised, 
while  a  current  of  air  is  passed  into  it, 
nearly  complete  desulphurization  occurs. 
In  applying  this  in  a  commercial  way, 
gypsum  is  dehydrated,  powdered  and 
mixed  with  mill  sulphide  and  slime  in 
the  proportion  of  three  parts  ore  to  one 
of  lime  sulphate.  This  mixture  is  mois¬ 
tened  with  water  and  passed  through  a 
pug  mill.  The  moisture  soon  causes  the 


mass  to  harden.  But  before  it  completely 
solidifies,  it  is  broken  into  cubes  about 
2  in.  in  diameter,  which  are  exposed  to 
atmospheric  action  for  a  short  time. 
After  being  thoroughly  dried,  the  cubes 
are  charged  with  a  little  coal  into  small 
conical  cast  iron  pots  similar  to  those 
used  in  the  Huntington-Heberlein  pro¬ 
cess.  Starting  the  reaction  with  a  small 
coke  fire,  it  proceeds  exothermically, 
evolving  sulphur  dioxide.  This  is  con¬ 
ducted  over  niter  pots  to  large  leaden 
chambers  having  a  capacity  of  about  40,- 
000  cu.  ft.,  whereby  chamber  acid  suitable 
for  use  in  the  salt-cake  process  is  obtain¬ 
ed.  The  product  discharged  from  the 
converter  contains  from  3  to  4%  of  sul¬ 
phur  only,  and  is  in  a  condition  highly 
suitable  for  charging  into  the  blast-fur¬ 
nace. 

The  salt-cake  plant  on  the  Proprietary 
mine  at  present  consists  of  six  treatment 
pans  charged  with  a  weakly  acidulated 
solution  of  salt-cake,  into  which  the  ore 
is  mechanically  fed.  The  acid  attacks  the 
sulphides  in  the  ore,  enveloping  the  fine 
particles  in  gas  bubbles,  which  float  them 
to  the  surface  of  the  liquor,  whence  they 
overflow  and  are  collected  and  deposited 
in  settling  vats  of  about  50  tons  capacity. 
The  liquor  from  these  vats  is  re-charged 
with  a  small  amount  of  fresh  acid,  and 
used  over  again.  The  gangue  in  the  ore, 
not  being  affected  by  acids,  sinks  to  the 
bottom  of  the  treatment  pan  and  is  drawn 
off  in  a  steady  stream.  The  tailing  from 
these  pans  is  deprived  of  water  and  sent 
into  the  mine  to  be  used  in  filling  up 
stoped  ground;  3,500  tons  of  zinc-bearing 
mill  residue  is  being  successfully  treated 
by  the  plant,  weekly. 

On  Block  No.  14  mine.  Potter’s  acid 
process  is  successfully  in  operation. 
Formerly  the  ore  was  run  into  long  Goy- 
der  troughs,  made  of  an  alloy  of  antimony 
and  zinc  to  withstand  the  acid;  but  the 
Delprat  pan  (as  used  in  the  salt-cake 
process)  proving  efficient,  it  is  now  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  plant  also.  A  3  to  3.5% 
solution  of  sulphuric  acid  is  used ;  the 
size  of  the  ore  particles  treated  varies 
from  35  to  50  mesh.  It  is,  however,  rec¬ 
ognized  that,  as  in  other  methods  of  con¬ 
centration,  better  results  are  obtainable  by 
proper  sizing;  in  future  plants,  arrange¬ 
ments  to  accomplish  this  will  be  provided. 
The  amount  of  acid  used  is  roughly  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  amount  of  zinc  in  the 
ore.  For  a  20%  zinc  ore,  40  lb.  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  per  ton  of  ore  is  required. 

The  extraction  varies  between  85  and 
95%.  With  proper  sizing,  an  almost  com¬ 
plete  extraction  is  obtainable.  A  peculiar 
feature  of  this  process  is  that  it  apparent¬ 
ly  depends  entirely  on  the  action  of  the 
acid  on  the  zinc.  Pure  galena  does  not 
appear  to  be  raised  by  the  gas  bubbles, 
but  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan  with  the 
gangue;  but  a  small  quantity  of  zinc  at¬ 
tached  to  some  galena  will  evolve  a  bub¬ 
ble  large  enough  to  float  the  lead. 

The  comparative  efficiencies  of  the  salt- 


cake  and  Potter  processes  have  not  been 
accurately  investigated.  Although  the 
patentees  of  the  former  process  insist  that 
the  densification  of  the  acid  solution  by 
sodium  bisulphate  improves  its  effective¬ 
ness,  yet  the  excellent  work  done  by  the 
simple  Potter  process  induces  the  belief 
that  the  addition  of  salt-cake  to  the  acid 
solution  really  makes  little,  if  any,  differ¬ 
ence  to  the  activities  of  the  floating 
bubbles. 

De  Bavay  uses  carbonic  acid  in  place  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  effects  the  separation 
of  zinc  from  its  gangue  on  lines  similar 
to  those  of  the  Potter  and  salt-cake  pro¬ 
cesses,  but  under  different  mechanical 
conditions.  Experiments  carried  out  on 
Block  10  mine  with  this  process  have 
given  good  results. 

On  several  of  the  mines,  notably  on 
the  Central  and  Junction  North,  magnetic 
concentration  has  been  successfully  em¬ 
ployed.  The  treatment  on  the  latter  mine 
is  typical,  and  is  as  follows :  The  ore  con¬ 
sists  of  about  12.6  oz.  Ag,  17.9%  .Pb, 
and  9.1%  Zn,  in  a  gangue  of  gamet-sand- 
stone  and  rhodonite.  This  ore  is  passed 
through  rock  crushers  and  fed  to  a  shak¬ 
ing  conveyor  which  takes  it  while  still 
wet  to  a  revolving  drier;  when  dry,  it 
goes  directly  to  a  bin  above  a  battery  of 
ball-mills.  The  dried  ore  is  crushed  in 
the  mills  to  i  mm.,  and  passes  from  the 
crushers  to  a  shaking  conveyor,  which 
discharges  it  into  a  revolving  trommel 
covered  with  a  50-mesh  sieve.  This  trom¬ 
mel  extracts  the  greater  part  of  the  dust, 
which  is  dampened  and  treated  wet  on 
Wilfley  tables  and  Luhrig  vanners.  The 
ore  that  does  not  pass  through  the  sieve 
falls  into  an  elevator,  which  carries  it 
to  another  trommel  covered  with  a  25- 
mesh  sieve.  The  ore  passing  through 
this  sieve  is  the  “fine  magnetic”  class,  and 
is  carried  to  bins  above  the  magnetic  con¬ 
centrators.  These  ores  are  then  fed  to 
their  respective  machines  by  gravitation 
and  separated  into  the  three  following 
products:  (i)  The  low-grade  tailing  is 
sent  into  the  mine  for  filling  old  stopes; 
(2)  a  middle  (a)  product,  which  is  re¬ 
treated  and  dressed  to  zinky  high-grade 
lead  and  (b)  zinc  concentrate;  (3)  a  lead 
concentrate  which  is  either  marketable 
without  further  treatment  or  can  be  made 
so  by  ordinary  wet  concentration. 

Should  dust  cause  any  trouble  during 
treatment  in  these  magnetic  machines,  it 
is  easily  collected  by  centrifugal  f  jis  and 
carried  to  dust  chambers  and  dampened 
to  be  treated  on  the  vanners. 


A  bumed-out  grate  bar  was  recently 
analyzed.  The  burned  end  analyzed  as 
follows:  Silicon,  2.23;  sulphur,  0.23;  phos¬ 
phorus,  0.838 ;  manganese,  0.41 ;  combined 
carbon,  0.36;  graphitic  carbon,  1.88.  This 
gives  a  total  carbon  of  2.24.  The  unbumed 
or  stub  end  of  the  bar  analyzed  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Silicon,  2.16;  sulphur,  o.l II ;  phos¬ 
phorus,  0.819;  manganese,  0.44;  combined 
carbon,  0.07;  graphitic  carbon,  3.19. 
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Hoisting  Ropes. 

In  1901  the  French  Ministry  of  Public 
Works  ordered  an  investigation  on  the 
subject  of  hoisting  ropes  in  French  col¬ 
lieries  ;  the  instructions  included  the  num¬ 
ber  and  strength  of  rope-testing  machines 
employed  at  the  pits,  the  reasons  for  dis¬ 
continuing  the  use  of  worn  ropes,  and  the 
difference  (if  any)  in  the  wear  in  various 
parts  of  hoisting  ropes.  M.  Delafond,  in 
Annales  des  Mines,  remarks  that  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  first  question  it  was  found 
that  only  fourteen  mines  possessed  rope¬ 
testing  machines,  and  out  of  these  not 
more  than  seven  had  machines  capable  of 
testing  strains  exceeding  too  tons,  the 
highest  being  150  tons.  Of  the  rest,  two 
had  a  capacity  of  6  to  8  tons,  the  others 
of  25  to  80  tons.  Where  the  testing  ma¬ 
chines  are  not  strong  enough  to  produce 
breakage  of  rope,  the  method  employed 
varies  according  as  round  or  flat  ropes 
are  used. 

For  flat  ropes  there  are  three  ways  of 
performing  the  test.  The  first  plan  is  to 
put  the  length  of  rope  under  the  full 
strain  exerted  by  the  machine,  cut  the 
outer  strands  at  right  angles  to  the  axis 
of  the  rope,  and  repeat  the  test  until  break¬ 
ing  occurs,  the  total  strength  being  cal¬ 
culated  proportionately.  The  second  meth¬ 
od  is  to  divide  the  rope  lengthwise  and 
test  the  two  halves,  the  total  strength 
being  the  sum  of  the  two  results.  At 
Blanzy  the  sum  is  diminished  by  5%  to 
allow  a  margin  of  safety,  though  the  dif¬ 
ferences  in  repeated  tests  do  not  exceed 
1%.  The  third  system  consists  in  testing 
each  strand  separately.  At  Lievin,  where 
this  method  has  been  applied  to  fibre 
ropes,  it  is  found  that  the  total  strength 
corresponds  with  the  sum  of  that  of  the 
strands  multiplied  by  1.15  to  1.30,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  section  of  the  rope,  the  lower 
co-efficient  being  used  for  thin  ropes. 

For  round  ropes  it  is  necessary  to  test 
the  individual  wires,  on  account  of  the 
spiral  twist  formed  in  the  strands.  At 
Blanzy  the  wires  are  untwisted  and  tested 
separately;  the  results  are  added  together 
and  the  sum  diminished  by  33%,  com¬ 
parison  with  the  wires  in  their  original 
state  having  shown  that  they  lose  in 
strength  to  the  extent  of  10  to  30%  when 
twisted  into  rope. 

With  regard  to  the  reasons  for  discard¬ 
ing  a  hoisting  rope  that  has  been  used, 
the  practice  in  the  Nord  is  to  do  so  when 
the  strength  of  the  rope  at  the  point  of 
attachment  to  the  cage  has  fallen  to  about 
a  quarter  the  original  value.  This  part 
is  subject  to  the  greatest  strain  and 
fatigue,  on  account  of  the  shock  at  start¬ 
ing  the  cage  and  the  sudden  reduction  of 
speed  at  the  end  of  the  trip.  In  the  dis¬ 
trict  in  question,  when  the  upper  part  of 
the  rope  shows  fatigue,  it  is  cut  off  about 
30  ft.  below  the  pit  mouth,  turned  end  for 
end  and  spliced  so  that  the  former  upper 
working  part  is  then  coiled  on  the  drum. 
It  is  claimed  that  splicing  does  not  reduce 


the  strength  of  the  rope.  In  the  Pas-de- 
Calais  district,  where  fibre  ropes  are 
largely  used,  the  upper  working  part  of 
the  rope  is  found  to  sustain  the  most 
fatigue.  The  usual  custom  is  to  change 
the  rope  entirely  at  the  end  of  the  period 
for  which  it  is  guaranteed  by  the  maker, 
though  it  may  still  pass  the  breaking  strain 
test.  This  guarantee  is  two  years  for  an 
intake  shaft  and  twenty  months  for  up¬ 
cast  shafts.  The  chief  defects  in  the  upper 
working  part  of  the  rope  consist  in  the 
crushing  of  strands,  fraying  at  edges,  and 
breakage  of  individual  cords. 

The  strength  at  the  point  of  attachment 
to  the  cage  is  usually  found  to  have  de¬ 
creased  by  about  one-third  by  the  time 
the  rope  needs  changing.  At  some  mines 
the  rope  is  turned,  as  in  the  Nord  district, 
but  in  others  about  50  or  60  3'ards  are 
cut  off  next  the  cage,  and  a  similar  length 
of  new  rope  is  spliced  on  to  the  end  on 
the  drum,  thus  avoiding  splices  in  the 
working  part. 

In  the  case  of  fourteen  fibre  ropes  re¬ 
ported  on  from  the  Saone-et-Loire  coal¬ 
field,  one  was  discarded  owing  to  an  ac¬ 
cident,  five  on  account  of  visible  wear,  and 
eight  for  failing  to  pass  the  tensile  test, 
the  diminished  strength  at  the  point  of 
attachment  to  the  cage  being  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases  30  to  40%.  At  Blanzy 
most  of  the  wire  ropes  discarded  have 
been  thrown  out  owing  to  broken  wires, 
the  loss  of  strength  at  the  point  of  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  cage  being,  in  seven  cases  out 
of  fourteen,  less  than  5%.  The  engineer 
holds,  however,  that  tensile  tests  are  of 
comparatively  little  value  for  wire  ropes, 
especially  those  made  of  very  hard  steel, 
the  principal  safeguard  being  frequent 
minute  inspection.  From  the  other  min¬ 
ing  districts  the  reports  accord  more  or 
less  with  those  already  given,  the  con¬ 
sensus  of  opinion  being  that  the  strain  on 
the  upper  working  part  of  the  rope  is  a 
more  frequent  cause  of  its  abandonment 
than  weakness  at  the  point  of  attachment 
to  the  cage. 

In  the  deep  pits  in  the  Nord  and  Pas- 
de-Calais  coalfields  the  upper  part  of  the 
rope  does  not  seem  to  be  subjected  to 
greater  wear  than  usual.  Many  of  the  en¬ 
gines  are  fitted  with  safety  appliances 
which  automatically  reduce  the  velocity  as 
the  cage  approaches  the  end  of  the  trip,  and 
hence  the  strain  on  the  rope  is  lessened. 

At  Lievin  tests  were  made  with  aloe 
fibre  ropes,  used  in  shafts  1,000  to  1,600 
ft.  deep,  by  cutting  the  disused  ropes  into 
lengths  of  about  300  ft.,  and  determining 
the  breaking  strength  of  a  portion  of  each. 
With  ropes  used  in  intake  shafts  it  was 
found  that  the  upper  working  part  of  the 
rope  had  experienced  the  greatest  fatigue, 
the  part  nearest  the  cap  being  also  strained 
more  than  the  rest  of  the  rope.  The  mean 
diminution  of  strength  in  the  upper  part 
was  40%,  as  compared  with  25  per  cent, 
at  the  cap. 

Proposals  have  been  made  that  the 
mining  companies  should  be  asked  to 


make  regular  tests  with  their  old  ropes 
(or  those  that  are  being  turned  for  further 
use),  in  order  to  obtain  sufficient  informa¬ 
tion  and  to  enable  some  rules  to  be  drawn 
up  for  guarding  against  accidents. 

With  regard  to  the  performance  of  rope 
tests,  while  those  applied  to  the  lengths 
cut  off  next  the  cap  cannot  furnish  exact 
information  on  the  actual  condition  of  the 
rope  as  a  whole,  yet  they  give  indirect  in¬ 
dications  ;  since  if  the  rope  is  in  poor  con¬ 
dition  at  the  cap  it  will  certainly  be  worse 
at  the  upper  end,  especially  in  the  case  of 
fibre  ropes. 

In  the  case  of  direct  tests,  some  diffi¬ 
culty  is  encountered  owing  to  the  tendency 
of  the  rope  to  break  at  the  clamps  in  ma¬ 
chines  where  the  tensile  strain  is  100  to 
200  tons.  However,  recent  experiments 
have  shown  that  with  a  300-ton  tester, 
round  ropes  can  be  broken  without  start¬ 
ing  the  wires  at  the  clamps  In  the  case 
of  flat  ropes  the  same  difficulty  has  been 
overcome  by  placing,  in  front  of  the 
clamps,  wooden  cylinders  in  contact  with 
the  rope,  the  friction  between  th'em  ab¬ 
sorbing  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
strain  at  that  point,  and  thus  reducing 
the  fatigue  on  the  ropes  at  the  clamps. 


Nitric  Acid  of  High  Concentration. 

According  to  F.  Winteler  (Chem.  Zeit., 
1905,  xxix,  698),  nitric  acid  makers,  stimu¬ 
lated  by  the  demands  of  the  explosives 
industry,  have  of  late  years  produced 
acids  of  high  concentration  practically  free 
from  nitrous  acid.  The  presence  of 
nitrous  acid,  even  in  small  proportions, 
has  a  surprisingly  great  influence  on  the 
specific  gravity  of  nitric  acid,  and  all  the 
older  tables  of  specific  gravity  are  erro¬ 
neous  on  that  account.  In  consequence  of 
continued  analytical  discrepancies  arising 
from  the  content  of  nitric  acid  being  de¬ 
termined  on  the  one  hand  by  direct  titra¬ 
tion,  and  on  the  other  by  observation  of 
the  specific  gravity  and  reference  to  tables, 
Winteler  has  made  a  series  of  specific 
gravity  determinations  and  analyses  of 
pure  acids  of  different  strengths,  the  re¬ 
sults  of  which  are  as  follows.  Lunge's 
figures  being  given  for  comparisons.  (All 
measurements  were  made  at  15°  C.) 


8p.  gr. 

B 

%  HNO3. 

%  HNO3 
(Lunge). 

1.485 

47.0 

86.3 

47.1 

86.8 

87.7 

47.2 

87.3 

47.3 

87.7 

1.49U 

47.4 

88.2 

89.6 

47.6 

88.7 

47.6 

89.2 

47.7 

89.7 

1.4».5 

47.8 

90.2 

91.6 

47.9 

90.7 

48.0 

91.2 

l.-SOO 

48.1 

91.8 

94.09 

48.2 

92.3 

48.3 

92.9 

l.SOS 

48.4 

93.6 

96.39 

48.6 

94.3 

97.6 

48.6 

96.0 

1.61U 

48.7 

96.6 

M.i 

48.8 

96.1 

48.9 

96.7 

1.516 

49.0 

97.3 

90.07 

49.1 

97.8 

49.2 

98.6  • 

49.3 

99.0 

i..vi6 

49.4 

99.7 

99.07 
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Cyaniding  Silver-Gold  Ore, 
Palmarejo — III.* 

{Continued  from  page  341,  Aug.  26,  1905.) 

BY  T.  H.  OXNAM.f 

Description  of  the  Plant. — The  four 
agitation  vats,  constructed  of  3-in.  red¬ 
wood  throughout,  are  provided  with 
conical  bottoms,  slanting  at  45®.  As 
shown  in  Fig.  5,  each  vat  has  an  inside 
diameter  of  15  ft.  7  in.;  the  vertical  depth, 
from  top  of  side  staves  to  the  iron  cast¬ 


line  g,  provided  with  the  valve  h,  conects 
with  the  upper  solution  tank. 

When  it  becomes  necessary  to  shut  the 
pump  down  for  any  length  of  time  (either 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  agitation  of  the 
charge  or  at  any  time  during  the  treat¬ 
ment),  the  2-in.  valve  h  is  opened  and  the 
clear  solution  only  passes  through  the 
pump.  The  friction-clutch  pulley  running 
the  pump  is  now  thrown  out  of  clutch,  and 
after  the  pump  has  stopped  the  valve  h,  is 
closed.  By  this  means  is  avoided  the  ac- 


this  discharge  pipe  from  the  bottom  ot 
vat  is  a  matter  of  some  importance  in  the 
agitation,  and  a  number  of  experiments 
made  along  this  line  have  indicated  that 
the  best  satisfaction  is  obtained  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  15  in.  from  the  bottom  casting. 

Different  shapes  of  nozzles  have  been 
tried  at  the  lower  end  of  the  drop-pipe, 
but  experience  has  shown  that  the  plain 
4-in.  pipe-end  gives  satisfactory  results. 
The  discharge-pipe  of  the  pump  tends  to 
act  as  a  siphon  when  the  pump  is  stopped 


FIG.  5. 


at  any  time  during  the  agitation,  and 
would  therefore  cause  inconvenience  when 
re-packing  the  stuffing-box  or  making  any 
necessary  repairs.  To  prevent  this  air  is 
admitted  to  the  pipe  by  opening  the  small 
air-cock  I,  tapped  into  the  elbow  at  the  up¬ 
per  end  of  the  drop-pipe.  This  air-cock 
I,  is  also  frequently  used  to  allow  the  air 
entering  into  the  charge  to  be  agitated,  it 
being  found  more  preferable  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  than  the  air-cock  on  the  suction- 
pipe.  It  might  be  supposed  that  when 
this  air-cock  is  open  during  the  agitation 
a  steady  stream  of  the  material  passing 
through  the  discharge-pipe  would  be 
ejected  through  it;  and  with  regard  to  the 
air  cocks  similarly  situated  on  the  pump 
connections  of  the  decantation  vats,  such  is 
the  case.  As  regards  the  pumps  connected 
with  the  agitation  vats,  however,  the  ef¬ 
fect  is  found  to  be  quite  the  reverse,  and 


ing  at  point  of  conical  bottom,  is  15  ft., 
the  inside  depth  of  vertical  side  staves 
being  7  ft.  3  in.  Each  agitation-vat  is 
connected  with  a  special  manganese-steel 
lined,  4-in.  centrifugal  pump,  which  runs 
at  a  speed  of  900  r.  p.  m.  The  pump  is 
connected  with  the  vat  by  the  4-in.  suc¬ 
tion  pipe  a,  which  enters  the  vat  through 
the  side  staves  about  6  in.  above  their 
juncture  with  the  bottom  staves  and  ex¬ 
tends  nearly  to  the  center  of  the  vat, 
w'here  it  is  connected  by  means  of  a  mov¬ 
able  elbow  b,  with  a  short  piece  of  4-in. 
pipe  e,  provided  at  the  free  end  with  a 
good-sized  screen  or  strainer  d,  made  of 
sheet-iron,  punched  with  a  number 
of  i-in.  holes;  this  short  piece  of  pipe, 
together  with  the  screen,  is  of  such  a 
length  that  when  being  lowered  the  screen 
will  just  clear  the  bottom  staves.  The 
screen  is  provided  with  a  small  iron  ring, 
to  w'hich  is  fastened  a  piece  of  rope,  by 
means  of  which  it  can  be  raised  and 
lowered. 

Just  outside  the  vat,  the  suction-pipe  is 
provided  with  an  air-cock  e,  which  ad¬ 
mits  air  to  the  material  going  through 
the  pump.  This  air-cock,  however,  is 
rarely  used  at  the  present  time.  The  ser¬ 
vice-cock  f,  permits  the  shutting  off  of  the 
material  from  the  pump  at  any  time  it 
may  become  necessary,  as,  for  instance, 
to  re-pack  the  stuffing-box  or  to  examine 
the  interior  of  the  pump.  The  2-in.  pipe- 

•Abstract  of  faper  read  at  Washington 
meeting.  May,  1905,  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng. 

tMlnlng  engineer.  Palmarejo  &  Mexican 
Gold  Fields,  Ltd.,  Chlnlpas,  Chihuahua,  Mex¬ 
ico.  I  a  j 


cumulation  in  the  pump  interior  of  solid  »  rather  strong  air  suction  usually  occurs 
matter  that  would  naturally  be  deposited  when  this  air-cock  is  open. 

(when  the  pump  is  stopped  for  any  length  pump-bearing  nearest  the  pump 

of  time)  from  the  slimy  material  ordina-  shell  is  tapped  with  a  small  pipe  line  nt, 
rily  passing  through  it.  provided  with  the  valve  n,  which  connects 

The  4-in.  discharge  pipe  i,  of  the  pump  with  the  upper  solution  tank.  By  this 
is  provided  with  a  small  bibb-nosed  pet-  means  the  bearing  is  supplied  with  clear 
cock  y,  a  few  inches  from  the  body  of  the  solution  under  pressure,  and  the  wear  on 
pump,  by  means  of  which  samples  can  the  shaft  and  bearing  is  greatly  reduced, 
readily  be  taken  of  the  material  passing  At  the  commencement  of  operations,  clear 
through  the  pump.  The  discharge  pipe  water  was  supplied  to  the  pump  bearings 


FIG.  6. 


passes  over  the  top  of  the  vat,  and  at  a  and  was  also  used  for  cleaning  out  the 
point  vertically  over  the  center  of  the  pumps  and  for  priming,  when  necessary, 
bottom  casting  is  provided  with  an  el-  It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  the 
bow  and  drop-pipe  k,  which  reaches  to  quantity  of  water  added  in  this  way  in- 
within  about  15  in.  of  the  bottom  cast-  creased  the  volume  of  stock  solution  very 
ing.  This  pipe  is  held  firmly  in  position  appreciably,  and,  of  course,  an  equal  quan- 
by  means  of  an  iron  clamp  and  four  tity  of  weak  cyanide  solution  had  ulti- 
legs  made  of  J4-in.  bolts  fastened  to  the  mately  to  run  to  waste.  Not  only  did  this 
bottom  casting  and  which  serve  as  a  sup-  cause  an  unnnecessary,  mechanical  con- 
port.  The  distance  of  the  lower  end  of  sumption  of  cyanide,  but  the  quantity  of 
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water  added  through  the  pump  bearings 
naturally  reduced  the  strength  of  the 
working  solution  in  the  vat  under  opera¬ 
tion,  with  a  deleterious  effect  on  the  per¬ 
centage  of  extraction.  The  quantity  of 
solution  that  will  be  added  to  a  vat  dur¬ 
ing  the  usual  period  of  agitation  (from 
40  to  44  hr.),  when  the  shaft  and  bear¬ 
ing  is  a  little  worn,  is  surprising,  amount¬ 
ing  in  som6  cases  to  15  tons,  even  when 
the  greatest  care  is  exercised.  The 
amount  of  solution  added  in  this  way  is 
naturally  the  least  just  after  the  pump 
has  been  equipped  with  a  new  shaft  and 
new  liners,  and  the  bearing  re-babbitted. 
On  an  average,  however,  the  quantity  of 
solution  added  to  each  charge  through  the 
pump  bearings  is  from  5  to  6  tons.  The 
agitation  pumps  in  use,  while  in  most  re¬ 
spects  proving  very  satisfactory,  have 
nevertheless  certain  defects  in  their  de¬ 
sign,  which  contribute  largely  to  the  rapid 
wearing  of  the  shaft  and  the  bearing  next 
to  the  pump  shell,  and  also  to  the  wear¬ 
ing  of  the  interior,  renewable  manganese- 
steel  wearing  parts.  The  life  of  these 
parts  naturally  varies,  but  ordinarily  it  is 
necessary  to  equip  a  pump  with  a  new 
shaft  and  with  portions  of  the  mangan¬ 
ese-steel  wearing  parts,  and  to  re-babbit 
the  bearing  every  six  weeks.  The  pumps 
are  equipped  with  a  pulley  having  a  6-in. 
face;  but  it  is  found  preferable  to  use  a 
4-in.  belt,  since  this  reduces  the  weight 
on  the  pump-shaft  with  a  consequent  de¬ 
crease  in  its  wear,  while  a  4-in.  belt  runs 
the  pump  equally  as  well  as  a  6-in.  one. 
Wire  lacing  is  used  on  all  the  belts. 

Each  agitation  vat  was  originally  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  6-in.  discharge  opening  at  the 
center  of  the  bottom  casting.  This  open¬ 
ing  was  bushed  down  to  4  in.  and  was  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  nipple  and  a  straightway 
valve.  The  first  few  vats  were  discharged 
from  the  bottom  by  this  means,  but  a  deal 
of  trouble  was  experienced,  due  to  the 
fact  that,  though  all  the  slime  entering 
the  agitation  vats  passed  through  a  grizzly 
having  i.2S-in  openings,  yet  the  bottom 
valve  would  frequently  become  choked 
with  small  rocks  and  other  material  which 
seemed  to  be  mixed  with  the  first  slime. 
This  bottom  discharge  was  therefore  dis¬ 
continued,  a  hole  was  bored  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  staves  10  in.  from  the  bottom  cast¬ 
ing,  and  a  3.5-in.  iron  service-cock  was 
secured  to  the  vat  by  means  of  a  short 
nipple  and  iron  flanges.  The  vats  are  dis¬ 
charged  through  this  valve  into  a  wooden 
launder  which  conveys  the  material  to  the 
corresponding  decantation  vat.  This  laun¬ 
der  is  provided  with  rows  of  6-in.  wire 
nails,  which  serve  to  catch  any  foreign 
matter. 

The  four  decantation  vats,  made  of  3- 
in  redwood  throughout,  are  of  the  same 
dimensions  as  the  agitation  vats,  with  the 
exception  that  they  are  provided  with  con¬ 
ical  bottoms,  slanting  at  20“.  Each  one  is 
connected  with  an  ordinary  3-in.  centri¬ 
fugal  pump.  Fig.  6  shows  in  detail  the 
connection  of  the  pump  with  the  vat.  The 


FIG.  7.  TIMBER  FOUNDATIONS  SUPPORTING  DECANTATION  VATS  OF  SLIME  PLANT. 


FIG.  8.  DECANTATION  VATS  OF  THE  SUME  PLANT  IN  COURSE  OF  ERECTION. 


FIG.  9.  GENERAL  ARRANGEMENT  OF  SLIME  PLANT. 
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vat  is  discharged  through  a  3.5-in.  bot¬ 
tom-discharge  valve  and  pipe,  into  the 
residue  launder,  from  which  the  dis¬ 
charged  material  flows  to  the  river.  Re¬ 
moval  of  the  clear  solution  is  effected 
by  means  of  a  2-in.  decantation  pipe  and 
float.  This  pipe  enters  the  side  of  the 
vat  about  6  in.  above  the  bottom  staves 
and  is  provided  with  two  loosely-threaded 
elbows,  which  permit  of  the  free  raising 
and  lowering  of  the  portion  within  the 
vat.  The  float  proper  is  made  of  two  or¬ 
dinary  5-gal.  oil  cans,  soldered  water¬ 
tight  and  painted  with  paraffin  paint.  The 
rate  of  decantation  is  controlled  by  means 
of  the  2-in.  valve  just  outside  of  the  vat. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  solution 
drawn  from  the  decantation  vats  is  not 
perfectly  clear  and  two  filter  boxes  are 
provided  (see  Figs.  3  and  4)  for  the  par¬ 
tial  clarification  of  the  solution  before  it 
enters  the  solution  tanks  at  the  head  of 
the  zinc  boxes.  Each  compartment  of 


these  filter  boxes  is  provided  with  a  dis¬ 
charge  valve,  by  means  of  which  the  sedi¬ 
ment  deposited  from  the  solution  can  be 
washed  into  a  waste  launder. 

The  solution  tanks  at  the  head  of  the 
zinc  boxes  are  two  in  number,  one  being 
used  for  the  weak  and  the  other  for  the 
strong  solution.  They  are  made  of  2-in. 
redwood  throughout,  and  are  each  ii  ft. 
8  in.  in  diam.  and  7  ft.  7  in.  deep,  inside 
measurements,  having  a  capacity  of  25 
tons.  Each  solution  tank  is  provided  with 
a  2-in.  floating  hose,  by  means  of  which 
the  clearest  solution  in  the  tanks  is  al¬ 
ways  supplied  to  the  zinc  boxes.  A  3-in. 
valved  opening  in  the  bottom  of  each  of 
these  solution  tanks  permits  of  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  accumulated  slime  into  a 
waste  launder. 

Fig.  7  shows  the  timber  foundations 
supporting  the  decantation  vats,  the  coni¬ 
cal  bottoms  resting  on  three  beveled 
rings.  The  supports  for  the  agitation 


vats  are  built  in  the  same  manner,  the 
supporting  rings,  however,  being  placed 
to  line  at  45°  instead  of  at  20®.  Fig.  8 
shows  the  decantation  vats  in  course  of 
erection. 

There  are  four  sets  of  zinc  boxes,  each 
set  being  composed  of  six  round  individual 
boxes  or  compartments,  each  compartment 
being  28  in.  in  diam.  and  2  ft.  deep,  and 
having  an  available  zinc  capacity  of  ap¬ 
proximately  5  cu.  ft.  One  of  the  boxes 
is  used  solely  for  strong  solution,  and  two 
for  weak  solution;  the  fourth  being  so 
connected  up  that  either  weak  or  strong 
solution  may  be  run  through  it.  The 
solution  leaving  the  zinc  boxes  passes  to 
three  sump  tanks,  made  of  2-in.  redwood 
throughout,  each  ii  ft.  8  in.  in  diameter 
and  9  ft.  7  in.  deep,  inside  measurements, 
and  of  a  capacity  of  32  tons  of  solution. 
Two  of  these  tanks  are  connected  together 
and  serve  as  a  weak  solution  sump,  the 
other  being  used  for  the  strong  solution. 


Fig.  9  gives  a  good  view  of  the  plant 
shortly  before  its  completion  and  shows 
its  general  arrangement.  Fig.  10  gives  a 
nearer  view'  of  three  of  the  agitation  vats 
and  shows  the  tops  of  two  of  the  decanta¬ 
tion  vats.  The  4-in.  centrifugal  pump 
(leading  to  No.  l  agitation  vat)  is  seen 
partially  connected  up.  Protruding  from 
the  top  of  the  decantation  vat,  a  little  be¬ 
low  the  center  of  the  picture,  is  seen  the 
end  of  one  of  the  2-in.  decantation  pipes. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Briquetting  Plant  of  the  Western 
Fuel  Company. 

BY  ROBERT  SCHORR. 

Mr.  John  L.  Howard,  the  president  of 
the  Western  Fuel  Company,  Oakland, 
Cal.,  after  a  careful  study  of  European 
briquetting  plants  and  methods,  entrusted 
to  me  the  engineering  of  this  undertak¬ 
ing.  In  designing  the  plant,  I  aimed  to 


economize  in  labor  as  much  as  possible, 
and  also  to  permit  the  utilization  of  vari¬ 
ous  fuel  mixtures  and  binders.  Every  ma¬ 
chine  (except  the  disintegrator)  was  spe¬ 
cially  designed  for  the  purpose  and  manu¬ 
factured  under  my  supervision.  There 
are  a  number  of  radical  departures  from 
the  standard  European  practice,  and  it  is 
extremely  gratifying  that  the  plant  has 
proved  entirely  successful. 

All  the  coal  is  brought  in  ships,  and  is 
unloaded  by  means  of  electric  hoists  into 
receiving  bins.  Cars  drawn  by  electric 
locomotives  (operated  on  the  third-rail 
system)  effect  the  distribution  over  stor¬ 
age  bunkers,  which  have  a  capacity  for 
over  6,500  tons.  Tracks  running  along 
the  sides  of  the  bunkers  manage  the  lump- 
coal  trade.  Below  the  discharge  chutes, 
inclined  grizzlys  are  inserted  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  undersized  material,  and  a  sepa¬ 
rate  track  beneath  the  bunkers  serves  to 
forward  the  same  to  the  briquetting  plant. 
There  it  is  dumped  into  a  receiving  pit 
extending  between  the  rails  and  consist¬ 
ing  of  two  compartments  to  keep  the  cok¬ 
ing  and  non-coking  fuels  separate.  From 
this  point,  the  coal  is  elevated  to  a  large, 
conical  screen.  All  material  passing 
through  the  perforations  drops  into 
auxiliary  bins,  and  therefrom  it  is  fed 
automatically  into  a  Williams  coal  crush¬ 
er.  The  rejections  from  the  screen  (the 
nut)  discharge  into  separate  bins  and  are 
drawn  from  there  into  cars  for  Oakland 
distribution.  The  disintegrated  coal  from 
the  Williams  crusher  is  elevated  into  the 
iron  hopper  of  an  automatic  feeder,  which 
feeds  into  the  coal  heater.  The  heated 
coal  enters  the  mixer  and  there  meets  the 
binder.  The  mixer,  as  well  as  the  binder 
distribution,  and  the  tempering  of  the  mix¬ 
ture,  embody  some  novel  features. 

The  prepared  material  is  conveyed  into 
the  feed  hopper  of  a  Schorr  press,  style 
“A,”  which  is  belted  for  4.63  r.  p.  m.  At 
that  speed,  370  briquettes  (of  9  oz.  in 
weight)  are  discharged  per  minute,  or 
over  12,000  lb.  per  hour.  The  briquettes 
are  of  a  rectangular  shape,  2j4x2/4xi^ 
in.,  with  rounded  corners  and  “W”  brand. 
They  are  uniform  in  size  and  have  a  spe¬ 
cific  gravity  of  over  1.22. 

There  is  no  waste  made  if  the  feed  is 
kept  right,  and  the  press  is  very  economi¬ 
cal  in  the  consumption  of  binder  and 
power.  '  The  molds  fill  perfectly,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  they  would  also  do  so  at 
a  considerably  higher  speed.  All  wear¬ 
ing  parts  are  lined  with  phosphor  bronze, 
and  they  are  thoroughly  lubricated  under 
an  air  pressure  of  40  lb.  per  sq.  in.  Oil 
is  also  atomized  and  sprayed  into  the 
molds  and  upon  the  plungers. 

The  briquettes  drop  upon  a  short  con¬ 
veyor  delivering  to  another  one  located 
outside  of  the  building.  At  this  point, 
provision  is  made  to  sack  the  briquettes 
for  the  local  market,  or  to  take  them  up 
to  the  top  of  the  storage  bunkers.  There 
arrangements  are  made  to  discharge  the 


FIG.  10.  THREE  OF  THE  AGITATIOX  VATS  AND  TOPS  OF  TWO  OF  THE  DECANTATION 
VATS  OF  THE  SLIME  PLANT. 
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briquettes  into  cars  or  to  distribute  them 
into  the  bunker  compartments. 

The  binder  distillator  is  kept  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  main  building.  There  are 
two  stills  provided,  each  with  its  separate 
furnace,  in  which  also  the  escaping  gases 
from  the  binder  are  burned.  Various 
kinds  of  oil  residues  are  used,  being 
melted  and  pumped  over  into  a  tank 
placed  above  the  main  mixer.  From 
there  the  binder  is  fed  in  the  proper  pro¬ 
portion  into  the  small  distributor  before 
meeting  the  coal  in  the  main  mixer.  The 
whole  plant  is  operated  by  electricity. 

The  Mexican  “  Free  Zone.” 

Consul  Griffith,  of  Matamoros,  furnishes 
a  timely  and  instructive  report  {United 
States  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports, 
No.  2341)  on  the  “Free  Zone”  so  long 
recognized  by  Mexico  and  the  United 
States;  he  gives  the  reasons  that  led  to 
its  establishment,  and  the  causes  that 
prompted  its  abolition  (which  occurred 
July  I,  1905)  through  a  proclamation  of 
President  Diaz,  issued  by  virtue  of  a  law 
enacted  May  24,  1904.  Consul  Griffith 
writes  as  follows: 

Years  ago,  before  Mexico  had  attained 
her  present  standard  of  prosperity,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  inadequate  transportation  facili¬ 
ties,  the  isolated  towns  along  the  border 
were  at  a  decided  commercial  disadvan¬ 
tage.  The  possibility  of  being  absorbed 
into  the  activities  of  her  friendly  but  more 
vigorous  American  neighbors  became  a 
serious  question.  In  order  to  obviate  this, 
and  to  encourage  population  on  the  Mex¬ 
ican  side  of  the  border,  by  securing  for 
the  inhabitants  cheap  necessities  of  life, 
and  as  an  incentive  to  the  establishment  of 
new  industries,  the  Government  created 
the  Zona  Libre  or  Free  Zone. 

This  occurred  in  the  year  1851,  after 
Mexico  had  lost  Texas;  it  was  intended 
for  Matamoros  alone,  as  this  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  city  of  the  border  and  the  most  im¬ 
portant  port  of  Mexico  at  that  time. 
Later,  the  Free  Zone  was  extended  to 
Bagdad  (at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande), 
then  to  Laredo;  and  about  1880  to  Juarez, 
which  was  then  called  Paso  del  Norte. 
At  the  time  of  its  abolition,  however,  it 
included  a  strip  of  territory  about  20  kil¬ 
ometers  in  width,  extending  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  (along  the  contour  of  the  Rio 
Grande  and  the  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
frontiers),  and  ended  at  Tijuila,  on  the 
coast  of  Lower  California. 

At  first  all  goods  from  foreign  countries 
were  imported  into  this  designated  terri¬ 
tory  free  of  duty,  but  at  the  time  of  its 
abolishment  about  li%  of  the  full  duties 
were  required  to  be  paid.  From  1861  to 
1875  the  trade  of  Matamoros  was  devel¬ 
oped  at  the  expense  of  the  American  side. 

As  almost  every  new  law  in  any  country 
is  adopted  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  certain 
of  the  inhabitants,  so  it  has  resulted  in 
this  instance.  Some  temporary  embar¬ 
rassment  is  experienced  throughout  this 
consular  district  within  the  limits  of  the 


Free  Zone,  and  it  has  been  the  source  of 
some  adverse  criticism.  While  it  is  too 
soon  to  assert  what  the  effect  of  the  decree 
will  be,  the  most  intelligent  and  conserva¬ 
tive  (some  of  whom  are  among  those  per¬ 
sonally  affected)  believe  that  the  general 
result  will  be  beneficial  and  permanent. 

The  difference  of  customs  duties,  and 
the  complexity  of  regulations  (necessarily 
involved  in  any  protective  method  em¬ 
ployed  in  such  preferential  or  partially  ex¬ 
empt  district),  while  especially  advantage¬ 
ous  to  many,  have  been  burdensome  to 
others.  It  has  been  contended  that  such 
exemption,  while  apparently  favorably  dis¬ 
criminative,  had  its  complemental  disad¬ 
vantages,  since  it  tended  to  discourage  the 
development  of  agriculture  and  manufac¬ 
ture.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  goods 
might  be  imported  into  the  Free  Zone 
from  foreign  countries  at  an  approximate 
cost  of  11%  of  the  regular  duties,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  agricultural  products 
and  manufactures  originating  in  the  Free 
Zone  were  required  to  pay  certain  customs 
duties  on  passing  beyond  its  limits  into 
Mexico.  As  this  part  of  Mexico  is  but 
sparsely  inhabited,  it  afforded  a  poor  mar¬ 
ket;  the  consequent  result  was  that  the 
fertile  land  along  the  Rio  Grande  has 
been  but  little  developed  and  manufacture 
is  insignificant. 

With  the  unification  of  duties  and  with 
transportation  facilities  at  hand,  it  is  rea¬ 
sonable  to  assume  that  the  rich  lands  of 
this  section  will  be  developed  to  their  full 
capacity,  to  meet  the  growing  demands 
from  the  less  favored  portions  of  the 
interior;  as  the  embargo  of  a  discrimina¬ 
ting  internal  duty  is  raised,  many  classes 
of  factories  should  spring  up.  The  land 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of 
rice,  sugar  cane,  and  cotton,  and  its  com¬ 
parative  cheapness  and  the  ease  with  which 
it  can  be  irrigated  render  it  an  unusual 
proposition ;  hence  agriculture  will  be  pro¬ 
moted. 

In  view  of  this  (and  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  rich  agricultural  resources  of 
the  lower  Rio  Grande),  Matamoros,  Rey- 
nosa,  Camargo,  and  Mier,  as  well  as  other 
towns  within  this  district,  offer  unusual 
advantages  for  the  location  of  mills,  fac¬ 
tories  and  new  industries,  especially  when 
considering  the  plentifulness  and  cheap¬ 
ness  of  labor.  Mexican  labor  is  docile  and 
tractable. 

The  abolition  of  the  Free  Zone  has  seri¬ 
ously  affected  the  retail  and  wholesale 
merchants  at  present  located  within  its 
limits,  many  of  whom  are  Americans.  As 
a  result,  prices  have  advanced  propor¬ 
tionately,  and  the  cost  of  living  on  the 
Mexican  side  has  been  almost  doubled. 
While  many  merchants  are  inclined  to 
paint  a  gloomy  picture  of  the  future,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  decree 
has  materially  appreciated  the  value  of 
their  stocks,  which,  in  most  instances,  is 
considerable.  In  this  connection,  some 
Mexicans  living  along  the  frontier  may 
migrate  to  the  United  States  in  order  to 


take  advantage  of  the  cheaper  cost  of 
living. 

After  all,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the 
economical  moment  for  the  abolition  of 
the  Free  Zone  has  arrived ;  'the  cause  of 
its  creation  (the  isolation  of  the  cities 
located  therein)  had  ceased  to  exist.  The 
Government  did  not  precipitate  the  meas¬ 
ure,  but  acted  deliberately,  and  after 
careful  investigation  of  the  conditions  and 
interests  involved.  It  is  reasonable  to  as¬ 
sume  that  the  reform  will  act  as  a  stimu¬ 
lus,  resulting  in  an  unprecedented  era  of 
commercial  and  industrial  development 
along  the  Rio  Grande. 


Cornish  Mine  Accidents. 

SPECI.\L  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Continuing  this  subject  as  treated  in  our 
last  issue  (p.  338),  Mr.  Martin  (H.  M. 
Inspector  of  Mines  for  the  southern  dis¬ 
trict  of  England),  gave  the  number  of 
persons  employed  and  the  fatal  accident 
rate,  as  follows : 


1902.  1 

1903.  1 

1904. 

No. 

Persons. 

Rate. 

1 

00  1 
d§  1 
0 

04 

.  ® 

No. 

Persons. 

Rate. 

Coal  mines . 

1  1 

50,244|1.41 

52.30!- 

1.40 

63,282  1..52 

Metal  mines . 

8.374|1.90 

8,220 

0.85 

8,361  1.32 

Quarries . 

'  10,996,0.94 
1  1 

17,929 

1.06 

17,999  1 .00 

It  is  pleasing  to  see  that  the  number  of 
women  employed  is  gradually  decreas¬ 
ing  in  Cornwall.  In  1902  there  were  294; 
in  1903,  259;  and  in  1904,  228.  The  same 
decrease  applies  to  women  in  the  Conti¬ 
nental  countries,  but  especially  so  in 
Belgium. 

The  inspector  should  be  highly  com¬ 
mended  for  the  six  special  rules  which 
are  to  be  observed,  so  far  as  is  reason¬ 
ably  practicable,  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall 
and  Devon:  (i)  Water  sprays  or  jets  are 
to  be  used  in  connection  with  rock  drills; 
(2)  after  blasting,  30  minutes  are  to  elapse 
before  returning  to  the  place  of  explo¬ 
sion  ;  (3)  all  broken  rock  in  dry  places  is 
to  be  sprinkled  before  removal ;  (4)  all 
surface  stone-breaking  machines  are  to  be 
equipped  with  sprinkling  arrangements ; 

(5)  suitable  sanitary  conveniences  are  to 
be  provided  at  surface  and  underground. 

(6)  The  manager  must  enforce  these  rules 
or  be  liable  to  £20  fine  or  three  months’ 
imprisonment. 

The  above  rules  should  be  strictly  en¬ 
forced,  as  the  following  quotation  (taken 
from  Dr.  Haldane’s  Blue  Book  on  Health 
of  Cornish  Miners,  published  last  year) 
will  show :  “From  information  kindly  sup¬ 
plied  to  us  by  the  managers  of  all  the 
Cornish  mines  in  which  rock  drills  are 
used,  it  appears  that  at  present  only  about 
320  men  are  employed  in  rock  drill  work, 
and  that  their  average  age  is  about  29. 
Forty-eight  deaths  in  three  years  among 
320  men  would  give  an  annual  death  rate 
of  60  per  1,000,  or  about  eight  times  the 
normal  death  among  occupied  males  of 
the  same  age.” 
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Coal-Mining  in  Alaska.* 

BY  ALFRED  H.  BROOKS. 

Alaska  offers  a  constantly  growing  mar¬ 
ket  for  coal.  As  the  local  production  has 
been  insignificant,  the  demand  has  been 
met  by  importations  from  Washington, 
British  Columbia,  and  even  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Australia.  The  imports  of 
the  last  two  years  are  shown  in  the  table 
given  herewith  (p.  392). 

Coal  carried  to  Alaska  by  steamers  as 
fuel  for  the  return  voyage,  which  amounts 
to  many  thousands  of  tons,  is  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  statement. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  little  less  than 
50%  of  the  coal  is  shipped  to  the  Pacific 
coastal  region.  Since  very  little  coal 
is  used  in  the  interior,  most  of  the  balance 


Petroleum  is  largely  used  to  replace 
coal.  The  importations,  exclusive  of 
illuminating  oil,  are  shown  in  the  table 
given  herewith. 

The  heavily  forested  areas  along  the 
southern  coast  are  difficult  of  access  ex¬ 
cept  when  actually  on  tide-water.  Most 
of  the  Sew'ard  peninsula  is  treeless  and, 
up  to  the  present  time,  the  miners  have 
depended  on  the  driftwood  which  is  now 
practically  exhausted.  Though  no  statis¬ 
tics  are  available,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
thousands  of  cords  of  wood  are  consumed 
annually  in  the  Yukon  basin  at  a  cost 
ranging  from  $7@$IS  a  cord,  in  com¬ 
petition  with  imported  coal  at  $I5@$20 
a  ton. 

The  accompanying  map  shows  the 


the  large  divisions  of  the  geologic  column. 
Each  of  these  may  carry  many  different 
seams,  as  some  are  already  known  to  do. 
Besides  these  seams,  which  are  probably 
exploitable,  other  coal-bearing  horizons 
have  been  found  that  are  believed  to  be  of 
no  commercial  importance. 

Broadly  speaking,  there  are  three 
grades  of  Alaska  coal,  viz.,  semi-anthra¬ 
cite,  bituminous  and  lignite.  Semi¬ 
anthracite  is  known  to  occur  in  com¬ 
mercial  quantities  only  at  Controller  bay, 
but  has  also  been  reported  in  the  Matanu- 
ska  valley.  Bituminous  coals  have  been 
found  at  Controller  bay,  in  the  Matanuska 
valley,  at  Herendeen  bay,  in  the  Alaska 
peninsula,  on  the  Lower  Yukon  river  and 
near  Cape  Lisburne.  The  map  shows  that 


supplies  the  placer-mining  camp  in  the 
Seward  peninsula.  Estimates  of  the  cost 
of  coal  per  ton  in  different  parts  of  the 
territory  in  1904  are :  Southeastern  Alaska, 
$8(a$i5;  Valdes,  $10;  southwestern  Alas¬ 
ka,  $io@$i2;  Dutch  Harbor,  $11;  Nome, 
$I5@$25 ;  north  shore  Seward  peninsula, 
$30,  and  Yukon  river,  $I5@$20. 

These  prices  are  only  approximate  and 
are  subject  to  a  great  fluctuation.  Thus 
at  Nome,  during  the  closed  season,  coal 
often  sells  at  $30@$40  a  ton;  and  on  the 
north  side  of  the  peninsula  lignite  of  low 
grade  from  a  local  source  found  a  ready 
market  at  $40  a  ton  during  winter  months. 

•Abstract  of  paper,  published  by  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  and  read  before  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Mining  Engineers  at  the  Washington 
meeting.  May,  1905. 


known  coal-bearing  rocks  of  Alaska.  The 
shaded  areas  are  intended  to  cover  only 
such  regions  in  which  there  are  known  to 
be  coal-seams  believed  to  be  of  present 
or  future  importance,  and  does  not  in¬ 
clude  all  of  the  districts  in  which  coal¬ 
bearing  horizons  have  been  found.  This 
limitation  of  shaded  areas,  and  the  fact 
that  reconnaissances  have  been  made  of 
only  about  one-fifth  of  the  territory, 
make  it  probable  that  the  coalfields  are 
much  larger  than  here  indicated.  The 
coalfields  now  known  in  Alaska  are  about 
equal  in  area  to  those  of  Pennsylvania, 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  Alaskan  will 
be  found  to  have  many  times  the  area  of 
the  Pennsylvanian. 

The  coal  seams  which  promise  to  be  of 
commercial  importance  occur  in  five  of 


the  lignitic  coals  have  a  very  wide  dis¬ 
tribution,  but  have  been  mined  only  on 
Admiralty  island  (where  operations  have 
ceased),  at  Homer,  on  the  Kenai  penin¬ 
sula,  at  Chignik  and  Unga,  in  southwest¬ 
ern  Alaska,  at  several  point  on  the  Yukon, 
and  at  one  or  two  localities  in  the  Sew¬ 
ard  peninsula.  Though  the  higher  grades 
of  coal  have  not  been  found  in  as  large 
areas  as  the  lignites,  yet  they  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  abundant  to  constitute  a  factor  in 
the  fuel-resources. 

The  table,  given  herewith,  summarizes 
the  available  information  on  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  Alaskan  coals,  but  for  statements 
regarding  individual  seams  reference  must 
be  made  to  the  reports  cited. 

The  Alaskan  coals  compare  favorably 
in  composition  with  those  of  other  fields 


Showing  distribution  of 
Coal  Bearing  Rocks  in  Alaska 
so  far  as  Known 


I  lAreas  occupied  chiefly 

L ibv  rocks  carrvin?  lio^nii 


by  rocks  carrying  lignitic 
coal  seams 


Areas  occupied  chiefly 
by  rocks  carrying  bitumen 
Ous  coal  seams  V  / 


wing  Relative  Size  of 
Coal  bearing  area 
tn^pejinsylvania 
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which  have  been  extensively  developed. 
So  far  as  composition  can  determine  their 
commercial  value,  the  Alaska  coal  should 
be  able  to  compete  with  the  imported 
coals  from  Washington  and  British  Co¬ 
lumbia. 

Under  present  conditions  of  shipment, 
the  outlook  for  extensive  operations  is  not 
hopeful.  The  settlements  of  Alaska  fall 


Admiralty  island  in  southeastern  Alaska. 

The  outlook  for  the  lignitic  coals  is  less 
hopeful,  for  they  could  find  market  only 
by  underselling  the  imported  coals  of 
higher  fuel  value.  There  appears,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  no  reason  for  believing  that 
mining  along  the  Pacific  coast  of  Alaska 
should  cost  much  more  than  in  the  States, 
and  the  lignites  near  tide-water  may  yet 


IMPORTS  OF  COAL. 


12  Months  Ending 
June  30, 1903. 

12  Months  Ending 
June  30, 1904. 

12  Months  endin  « 
December  31, 1904. 

Tons. 

66,104 

64,072 

Value. 

$256,117 

216,089 

Tons. 

42,096 

72,000^ 

Value. 

$195,991 

288,000* 

Tone 

33.136 

90,000* 

Value. 

$171,511 

360,000* 

110,176 

$472,206 

118,096 

$483,991 

123,136 

$531,511 

♦The  figures  for  foreign  coal  In  1904  are  only  approximate. 


PETROLEUM  IMPORTS. 


12  Months  Ending 
June  30, 1903. 

j  12  Months  Ending 
June  30, 1904. 

12  Months  Ending 
December  31, 1904. 

Crude . 

Naphtha,  eic . 

Gallons. 

861,000 

270,505 

Value. 

$28,390 

46,017 

Gallons. 

2,016,400 

316,434 

Value. 

$71,823 

61,868 

Gallons. 

2,016,430 

338,281 

Value. 

$69,426 

67,718 

Total . 

1,131,505 

$74,407 

2,.332,834 

$ia3,691 

2,354,711 

$137,144 

ALASKAN  COAL  ANALYSES. 


Fixed 

Carbon. 

Vol.  Mat¬ 
ter. 

Moisture. 

i 

! 

A 

OQ 

j  < 

Sulphur. 

Fuel 

Ratio. 

Calories. 

Average  of  10  analyses  of  bituminous,  etc.,  coals  from  Con¬ 
troller  bay  (Tertiary).*  Includes  some  coking  coals. .. 

^  I 

% 

/'O 

To 

%  % 

78.41 

15.32 

1.18 

6.10 

1.25  5.12  8.156 

Average  of  3  analyses  of  bituminous  coals  from  Cape  Lis- 

burne  region  (Carboniferous). t  Non-coking . 

76.94 

17.47 

3.66 

2.92 

0.96  4.46  . 

Average  of  12  analyses  of  bituminous  coals  from  Cap>e  Lis- 

burne  region  (Juraselc).t  Non-coking . 

46.83 

38.42 

9.46 

5.24 

0.38  1.21  . 

Average  of  9  bituminous  coals  from  Yukon  river  (Creta 

55.89 

32.05 

4.69 

6.97 

Not 

Average  of  9  lignite  coals  from  Yukon  river  (Tertiary)t . 

40.82 

1  41.11 

11.89 

6.20 

“Not  0.99  . 

Average  of  6  analyses  of  coal  from  Kachemak  bay  (Ter- 

30.99 

40.48 

j  19.85 

8.68 

given 

0.35  0.77  . 

♦Martin,  G.  O.,  I'.  S.  Geological  Survey, 'So. ‘259.  tColller.  Arthur  J  ,  Bulletin  V.  S.  Geological 

Survey,  No.. 259.  t  Collier,  .Arthur  J.,  Bulletin  V.  S.  Geological  Survey,  No.  218.  §  Stone,  R.  W.,  Bulletin  C.S. 
Geological  Survey,  No.  269. 


into  three  groups  determined  by  routes 
and  means  of  transportation.  The  first 
is  the  Pacific  coastal  region,  with  which 
may  be  conveniently  grouped  Bristol  bay, 
an  arm  of  Bering  sea  lying  north  of  the 
Alaska  peninsula.  All  of  this  province 
is  accessible  from  tide-w'ater  throughout 
the  year.  Second,  is  the  Yukon  province, 
embracing  the  area  tributary  to  that 
river  and  its  confluent  streams,  having 
water-transportation  only  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months.  Third  is  the  Seward  penin¬ 
sula,  reached  by  ocean  vessels  during  the 
open  season  from  June  to  October. 

The  chief  industries  of  the  Pacific  prov¬ 
ince  are  mining  and  fisheries,  and  all  the 
important  settlements  are  located  on 
tide-water.  It  is  estimated  that  this  part 
of  Alaska  uses  from  6o,ooo  to  70,000  tons 
of  coal  annually  at  a  cost  of  from  $700,000 
to  $800,000.  In  addition,  the  cargo  of 
each  incoming  steamer  is  made  up,  in  part, 
of  coal  for  the  return  voyage.  If  the  high- 
grade  Alaskan  coals,  such  as  those  of 
Controller  bay  region  and  the  Matanuska, 
can  be  delivered  on  ocean  steamers  at  a 
reasonable  cost,  they  will  soon  supplant 
the  imported  coals.  The  coking-coal 
might  find  a  market  by  supplying  smelt¬ 
ers  which  should  use  the  copper  ores  of 
Prince  William  sound  or  even  those  of 


be  able  to  compete  with  the  imported 
coals.  In  fact,  the  lignitic  coals  on  Cook 
inlet  are  even  now  being  mined,  in  a 
small  way  for  local  use. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  the  same 
quantity  of  fuel  is  used  in  the  Seward 
peninsula  as  in  the  Pacific  coastal  prov¬ 
ince,  but  at  much  higher  cost  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  At  present,  this  fuel  is  all  brought 
a  distance  of  nearly  3,000  miles,  either 
from  Puget  sound  or  from  British  Co¬ 
lumbia.  There  are  three  possible  local 
sources  of  coal;  (i)  The  Alaska  penin¬ 
sula;  (2)  the  region  bordering  Norton 
sound,  and  (3)  near  Cape  Lisburne. 

The  coalfields  of  Alaska  peninsula  are 
not  very  promising,  but  that  of  Heren- 
deen  bay  may  yet  yield  a  supply,  though 
its  development  thus  far  has  been  any¬ 
thing  but  a  commercial  success.  This  bay 
is  accessible  throughout  the  year,  has  a 
good  harbor  and  is  about  700  miles  dis¬ 
tant  from  Nome.  In  any  event  any  plans 
for  developing  the  Norton  bay  and  Cape 
Lisburne  fields  should  take  into  account 
the  possibility  of  coming  into  competition 
with  the  Alaska  peninsula  coals.  The 
commercial  value  of  the  coals  in  the 
Norton  sound  region  has  still  to  be  prov¬ 
en  ;  for,  up  to  the  present  time,  only  small 
areas  of  lignitic  coals  have  been  found. 


but  it  is  not  impossible  that  somewhat 
higher  grade  coals  may  here  occur,  such 
as  those  of  the  lower  Yukon,  and  even 
the  lignitic  coals  may  yet  have  their  value 
in  the  Nome  market.  The  profit  in  mining 
these  lower-grade  coals  must  be  found  at 
a  selling  price  which  will  be  determined 
by  the  relative  fuel  value  of  the  lignites 
and  the  imported  bituminous  coals. 
Though  lignitic  coal  has  been  mined  at  a 
profit  on  Chicago  creek  in  the  Seward 
peninsula  for  two  years,  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  this  fuel  hardly  comes  in 
competition  with  imported  coals. 

The  Cape  Lisburne  field,  200  miles 
north  of  the  Seward  peninsula,  contains 
the  nearest  coal  of  high  grade,  but  at¬ 
tempts  to  supply  the  Nome  market  from 
this  source  have  met  with  but  scant  suc¬ 
cess.  It  appears,  however,  as  if  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  in  this  direction  had  not  yet 
been  exhausted,  for  these  coals  compare 
well  in  fuel  values  with  any  now  brought 
to  Nome,  and  workable  seams  are  exposed 
close  to  the  coast.  The  greatest  obstacles 
are  the  shortness  of  the  shipping  season 
and  the  absence  of  harbors.  The  imme¬ 
diate  commercial  possibilities  of  this  field 
would  thus  appear  to  be  limited  to  mining 
for  shipment  on  small  vessels  which  can 
enter  the  lagoons.  A  careful  survey  of 
the  local  conditions  must  be  made  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  or  not  a  larger  enterprise 
could  succeed,  but  of  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  coal  there  can  be  no 
doubt. 

The  high  price  of  coal  in  the  Nome 
market  ($18  to  $25  per  ton)  makes  the 
development  of  a  local  field  appear  at¬ 
tractive.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  considerable  percentage  of 
this  cost  of  coal  is  represented  by  the 
lighterage  charges  at  Nome.  It  does  not 
seem  likely  that  any  local  field  can  be 
developed  which  will  escape  the  lighter¬ 
age  charges,  which  are  variously  estimated 
at  $2.50  to  $5  per  ton.  The  high  wages, 
$5  to  $6  a  day,  which  prevail  in  this  re¬ 
gion,  is  another  factor  which  must  be 
taken  into  account. 

In  the  Yukon  province,  wood  is  the  cus¬ 
tomary  fuel.  Up  to  two  years  ago  nearly 
all  the  river  steamers  burned  wood,  but  a 
few  thousand  tons  of  coal  were  annually 
imported  or  mined  along  the  Yukon  river. 
Since  the  introduction  of  petroleum-burn¬ 
ing  engines  on  the  steamers,  all  coal¬ 
mining  has  ceased,  but  some  coal  is  still 
imported.  On  the  lower  Yukon,  there  are 
some  bituminous  coals  of  fair  grade. 
These  occur  in  commercial  seams,  and 
ought  to  afford  a  cheaper  fuel  than  petro¬ 
leum,  which  is  brought  more  than  3,000 
miles.  The  rapid  increase  of  placer-min¬ 
ing  operations  will  increase  the  demand 
for  fuel.  If  the  local  lignites  can  be  trans¬ 
ported  at  reasonable  cost  to  the  mining 
centers,  they  will  undoubtedly  find  a  large 
market.  The  introduction  of  gas-engines, 
to  which  the  lignites  are  well  adapted, 
may  yet  reduce  materially  the  cost  of 
placer-mining  operations. 
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Return  Coal  Elevator. 

The  new  breaker  of  the  Trevorton  Coal 
Land  Co.,  near  Trevorton,  Pa.,  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  plant.  Its  unusual  height  of  198 
ft.  from  the  loading  tracks  to  the  center 
pf  the  hoisting  sheave-wheel,  permits  the 
discharge  of  three  mine  cars  at  one  time. 
One  of  the  special  features  in  this  breaker 
is  the  return  coal  elevator.  This  elevator 


“  Hard  ”  Cast-Iron.* 

BY  HENRY  SOUTHER.f 

A  metallurgical  engineer  in  contact  with 
machine  shops  is  accustomed  to  com¬ 
plaints  (from  operators  of  machine  tools) 
as  to  hardness  of  material  being  machined. 
In  the  case  of  steel,  it  sometimes  develops 
that  the  metal  is  really  quite  soft ;  the 
softness  is  of  such  a  character  that  the 


ing  up  to  this  iron  just  as  well  as  any 
other;  but  the  larger  drills  (54  and 
in.)  were  dulling  exactly  as  though  the 
iron  were  charged  with  emery.  Their 
edges  were  being  ground  off,  and  would 
last  only  a  fraction  of  the  usual  time. 

Here  was  an  unusual  condition;  thin 
iron  working  easily;  thick  iron  on  the 
same  castings  working  with  difficulty.  The 


drops  grate  coal,  after  it  is  prepared,  to  edged  tool  does  not  cut  smoothly,  but 
the  pocket  for  shipment  when  there  is  a  rather  tears  it  off,  some  of  the  particles 
demand  for  that  size.  Returning,  the  clinging  to  the  edge  of  the  tool,  causing 
same  elevator  raises  pea  and  all  smaller  excessive  friction  and  rubbing,  and  draw- 
coal  to  a  set  of  shakers  to  be  separated  ing  the  temper  of  the  tool,  so  that  dull- 
into  sizes.  From  center  to  center  of  ness  soon  follows.  The  effect,  so  far  as 
sprocket  wheels  the  distance  is  50  ft.  This  the  machine  operator  is  concerned,  is  that 
arrangement  does  away  with  a  number  of  of  a  hard  steel ;  the  tool  is  spoiled.  This 
chutes  which  take  up  room;  the  bends  not  only  applies  to  “low  carbons,”  but 
and  turns  in  a  line  of  chutes  is  a  source  also  to  a  peculiar  physical  condition  of 
of  considerable  breakage  of  coal.  In  the  “higher  carbons”  (about  0.5%),  due  to 
return  elevator  the  coal  has  a  minimum  poor  annealing. 

fall  both  at  the  loading  and  discharging  Cast  iron  that  chills  may  be  called  hard 
ends.  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word;  that  is 

The  details  of  the  elevator  are  shown  the  complaint  that  is  most  often  encoun- 
in  the  accompanying  illustration.  The  tered  when  the  term  hardness  is  used  in 
novel  arrangement  of  the  bucket  is  clearly  connection  with  machining  cast  iron, 
brought  out  and  needs  no  special  explana-  Iron  chills  (because  of  high  sulphur  or 
tion  as  to  how  it  performs  its  double  low  silicon  or  a  combination  of  both),  and 


chemical  results  were  normal,  except 
manganese:  silicon,  2.5;  phosphorus,  0.7; 
sulphur,  0.08;  total  carbon,  3.5;  and  man¬ 
ganese,  0.16.  The  fracture  of  the  iron 
was  good,  and  normal  as  far  as  could  be 
seen  with  the  microscope.  A  Keep’s  test- 
drill  was  used  and  developed  nothing  un¬ 
usual;  there  was  no  sign  of  hardness, 
both  thick  and  thin  iron  showing  a  nor¬ 
mal  curve.  Inasmuch  as  the  only  ab¬ 
normal  feature  of  the  analysis  was  shown 
in  the  manganese,  that  element  was  sus¬ 
pected.  Means  were  taken  to  raise  it  to 
the  neighborhood  of  0.5;  as  soon  as  this 
was  done  the  difficulty  disappeared  in  the 
machine  shop,  and  for  some  months  has 
not  reappeared. 

In  the  two  other  complaints  cited,  the 
machine-shop  people  said  that  the  iron 
was  “gritty.”  They  were  fully  convinced 
that  there  was  sand  in  it;  but  examination 
showed  this  to  be  out  of  the  question,  as 
the  iron  was  clean.  This  leads  me  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  must  be  some  “carbide  of 
iron”  or  “carbide  of  silicon”  that  forms, 
in  the  absence  of  a  reasonable  amount  of 
manganese,  and  that  does  not  form  when 
manganese  is  present.  The  problem  pre¬ 
sented  is  an  interesting  one  from  a  theo¬ 
retical  and  practical  standpoint.  Appar¬ 
ently  its  cure  has  been  found,  but  the 
question  remains.  Why? 


DETAILS  OF  RETURN  COAL  ELEVATOR,  BUCKET  AND  CHAIN. 


Mexican  Money. 


function.  The  links  making  up  the  eleva¬ 
tor  chain  are  the  invention  of  Mr.  Christ, 
of  the  Tamaqua  Manufacturing  Co.,  of 
Tamaqua,  Pa.;  they  are  attracting  con¬ 
siderable  attention. 

The  first  installation  of  the  Christ  link 
was  made  in  one  of  the  breakers  of  the 
Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.,  near 
Tamaqua,  quite  recently.  Its  form  is 
shown  in  the  cut.  The  bends  in  the 
center  of  each  link  permit  the  withdrawal 
of  the  pin  connecting  the  links.  The 
heads  on  the  pin  are  no  larger  than  the 
central  opening  in  the  link.  If  a  chain 
has  one  pin  provided  with  a  nut,  the  chain 
can  be  broken  at  this  point  and  any  of  the 
patent  pins  can  then  be  removed  at  pleas¬ 
ure  for  repairs  to  the  chain,  etc.  This 
new  form  of  pin  can  be  made  more  cheap¬ 
ly  and  has  other  advantages. 


machine  tools  simply  cannot  cut  it.  This 
kind  of  hardness  is  more  often  found  in 
thin  than  in  thick  work.  Hardware  peo¬ 
ple,  casting  very  thin  material,  have  to 
use  the  softest  iron  (of  high  silicon  and 
low  sulphur)  in  order  that  the  small 
amount  of  machining  they  do  may  be 
done  at  all. 

In  the  last  few  years  three  separate 
complaints  of  hard  iron  have  reached  the 
writer;  they  proved  of  so  baffling  a  char¬ 
acter  that  in  each  case  visits  were  made 
to  the  machine  shops  working  the  iron, 
and  the  complaints  werf  carefully  investi¬ 
gated.  Neither  analysis  nor  tests  re¬ 
vealed  the  cause.  The  most  instructive 
case  covers  them  all.  This  instance  oc¬ 
curred  on  a  multiple  drill,  where  several 
different  sizes  of  standard  drills  were 
used  and  several  thicknesses  of  metal 
were  involved.  It  was  noticeable  at  once 


Consul  Canada,  of  Vera  Cruz,  reports 
that  under  the  new  system  (which  went 
into  operation  July  15)  the  new  Mexican 
peso  will  henceforth  be  the  fixed  standard 
of  currency,  and  the  value  of  all  foreign 
coins  must  be  expressed  in  equivalents  of 
the  same.  In  quoting  the  values  of  for¬ 
eign  coins,  the  following  arbitrary  signs 
have  been  adopted  for  expressing  the 
units  of  such  legal  currency;  $,  signifies 
Mexican  peso;  Dls.,  American  dollar; 
i,  British  pound  sterling;  Frs.,  French 
franc ;  Ms.,  German  mark ;  P,  Spanish 
peseta;  Ks.,  Austrian  crown. 

The  foregoing  signs  are  obligatory  in 
all  business  transactions.  The  phrase 
peso  oro,  which  formerly  signified  an 
American  dollar,  must  not  be  used  to 
designate  that  coin,  but  instead  of  it  the 
word  “dollar.”  Exchange,  formerly 
quoted  at  —  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the 


The  following  analyses  are  of  shot  iron, 
and  sprues  from  the  same  cast.  The  shot 
iron  contained  silicon,  1.90;  sulphur, 
0.077 ;  phosphorus,  0.684 ;  total  carbon, 
3.58;  while  the  sprue  contained  silicon, 
1.88;  sulphur,  0.074;  phosphorus,  0.57;  and 
total  carbon,  3.200  per  cent. 


that  the  drills  were  “screeching”  in  an 
unusual  way.  It  developed  that  small 
drills  (54  in-  or  thereabouts)  were  stand- 


•Abstract  of  a  paper  presented  at  the  At¬ 
lantic  City  meeting  of  the  Amer.  Soc.  for 
Testing  Materials. 

tPresldent  of  the  Henry  Souther  Engineer¬ 
ing  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Mexican  silver  peso,  must  now  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  decimal  parts  of  the  value  of 
the  new  Mexican  standard  peso.  When¬ 
ever  the  standard  value  of  a  foreign  coin 
is  less  than  that  of  the  Mexican,  three 
places  decimal  will  be  used  in  expressing 
the  value  in  Mexican  currency. 
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American  Mining  Schools.* 

BY  F.  W.  MCNAIR.f 

Back  in  1886,  Prof.  R.  H.  Richards,  then 
president  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining  Engineers,  in  his  address  at  the 
Bethlehem  meeting,  reached  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  “Mining  schools  have  amply 
proved  the  necessity  for  their  existence.” 
Six  years  later,  namely  in  1892,  the  Engi¬ 
neering  News  was  investigating  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  engineering  graduates  among 
the  different  courses  in  American  schools ; 
and,  in  publishing  its  results,  it  drew  the 
conclusion  that  all  of  the  then  existing 
mining  schools  had  better  give  up  their 
hold  on  life  and  allow  their  resources  and 
energy  to  be  devoted  to  other  lines  of 
engineering  training.  It  is  worth  while  to 
quote  a  few  of  its  sentences: 

“Mining  engineering  itself  is  a  rapidly 
expanding  department  of  professional 
work,  while  the  number  of  graduates  from 
mining  schools  has  been  steadily  declin¬ 
ing  since  it  reached  its  climax  (of  61 
graduates  only)  in  1884.” 

“So  much  for  the  mining  schools.  If 
there  is  any  real  need  for  them  as  sepa¬ 
rate  institutions,  apparently  they  are  not 
so  organized  as  to  fill  that  need.  It  would 
seem  far  wiser  for  most,  if  not  all,  of 
these  (15)  schools  to  drop  these  courses 
and  separate  degrees  altogether  under 
these  circumstances,  using  the  released 
staff  to  strengthen  their  other  courses. 
The  training  they  give  does  not  seem  to 
be  of  any  special  help  to  a  man  in  enter¬ 
ing  into  mining  w'ork.  Otherwise  the 
number  of  graduates  would  increase  at 
least  as  fast  as  the  mining  interest,  which 
grows  prodigiously.” 

“The  mining  engineer  who  graduates 
from  the  average  course  is  at  a  disadvan¬ 
tage,  even  on  his  owni  chosen  ground. 
He  is  neither  ‘fish,  flesh  nor  good  red  her¬ 
ring.’  He  is  not  so  good  an  engineer  as 
those  who  graduate  from  the  other  engi¬ 
neering  courses,  because  he  has  not  been 
so  thoroughly  grounded  in  engineering. 
He  is  not  so  good  a  chemist  as  those  who 
graduate  from  a  chemical  course  for  the 
same  reason.  Other  things  being  equal, 
the  civil  or  mechanical  graduate  will  beat 
him  on  his  own  ground,  while  he  is  not 
nearly  so  well  qualified  to  compete  with 
them  on  theirs.” 

“So  at  least  it  appears  to  us.  In  this 
and  all  other  matters  we  speak  with  res¬ 
ervation  and  subject  to  correction.  In 
this  and  all  other  questions  connected  with 
schools  and  colleges,  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  legitimate  difference  of  opinion.” 

At  the  meeting  of  Section  E  of  the 
World’s  Engineering  Congress  of  1893 
(the  papers  presented  to  which  form  Vol. 
I  of  the  Proceedings  of  this  society), 
Prof.  S.  B.  Christy,  of  the  University  of 
California,  in  a  very  interesting  paper, 
took  the  position  that  the  demand  for  min- 

•Abstract  of  presidential  address  delivered 
before  the  Soc.  for  Promotion  of  Eng.  Educ. 

•{■President,  Mich.  Schooi  of  Mines.  Hough¬ 
ton,  Mich. 


ing  graduates,  always  smaller  than  that 
for  graduates  in  other  engineering  lines, 
bears,  and  would  continue  to  bear,  a  fairly 
constant  relation  to  the  value  of  the  min¬ 
ing  output  and  the  number  of  persons 
employed  in  mining  pursuits ;  and,  further, 
that  the  output  of  the  mining  schools 
is  not  in  unreasonable  proportion  to  the 
number  of  men  who  can  be  used.  To 
meet  the  conditions  then  existing,  the 
proposition  was  made  that  it  would  be 
well  to  limit  the  number  of  schools  of 
mining  engineering  to  the  half  dozen 
strongest  and  best  endowed ;  while  the 
other  schools  of  mining,  to  the  number 
of  perhaps  a  dozen,  might  give  an  elemen¬ 
tary  course  of  instruction,  both  in  funda¬ 
mental  and  technical  subjects,  designed  to 
train  mine  foremen,  and  to  prepare  the 
better  students  to  enter  the  advanced 
mining  engineering  schools.  Evidently  a 
dozen  years  ago  there  was  doubt  in  many 
minds  of  the  ultimate  success  of  technical 
training  when  especially  aimed  to  fit  men 
to  enter  the  mining  field.  It  will  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  look  briefly  at  what  the  years 
have  brought  forth,  and  to  inquire  how 
well  events  have  justified  the  hopes  or 
fears,  the  doubt  or  the  faith,  of  those 
who  were  then  discussing  the  question. 

For  this  purpose  the  writer  has  chosen 
to  carry  forward  some  of  the  comparisons 
made  in  Professor  Christy’s  paper,  where 
the  yearly  output  of  the  mining  schools 
in  graduates  is  compared  with  various 
other  quantities,  each  indicating  some¬ 
thing  of  the  condition  and  growth  of  the 
mining  interest.  Instead  of  attempting  to 
include  complete  data  for  all  of  the  min¬ 
ing  schools  of  the  country,  the  figures  for 
only  six  of  the  largest  have  been  used. 
The  choice  of  this  number  has  no  refer¬ 
ence  whatever  to  the  proposition  in  the 
paper  above  cited,  but  these  schools  were 
selected  because  the  data  for  them  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  complete  and  easily  accessible. 
They  are,  however,  well  established 
schools,  all  working  under  fairly  settled 
conditions ;  and  it  is  thought  that  they  ex¬ 
hibit  what  are  the  real  tendencies  in  min¬ 
ing-engineering  training  and  its  relation 
to  the  conditions  in  the  field. 

It  is  well  known  that  general  industrial 
conditions  are  quickly  reflected  in  the 
numbers  of  students  registered  in  courses 
of  engineering.  In  no  course  is  this  more  so 
than  in  mining,  both  as  to  extent  of  effect 
and  also  in  the  "^jromptness  with  which 
it  is  felt.  Hence,  to  make  a  more  instruc¬ 
tive  comparison,  it  has  seemed  desirable 
to  take  account  of  the  enrollment,  year  by 
year,  in  these  mining  schools,  as  well  as  of 
the  numbers  sent  out  as  graduates.  The 
table  given  herewith  exhibits  the  aggre¬ 
gate  yearly  enrollment,  and  the  aggregate 
number  of  graduates  each  year,  at  the  six 
schools.  Though  the  period  under  con¬ 
sideration  begins  w'ith  1892,  yet  the  table 
is  carried  back  to  1890  to  enable  those 
who  care  for  it  to  get  the  relation  with 
the  date  of  the  articles  mentioned  at  the 


outset.  At  that  time  the  enrollment  and 
output  were  at  a  low  ebb. 

i  i  ■ 

Year.  89  90  90-91 91-93  92-93  93-94  94-96  96-96  96-97 


St«dentB .... 
Graduates.. . 

..259  29! 
. .  23  2! 

i  346 
r  33 

;  376 
33 

369 

33 

414 

74 

411  605 

66  63 

Y«ar. 

1  1 
97-98  98-99 1 

99-00 

00-01 

01-02 1 

02-03  03-04 

1 

Students .... 

1 

603 

680 

733 

839 

972 

1,094  1,200 

Graduates.  . 

1  78 

80 

117  : 

120 

119 

169|  175 

The  data  are  better  exhibited  graphical¬ 
ly  as  in  the  accompanying  diagram,  in 
which  the  ordinates  of  the  heavy  curve 
represent  the  yearly  output  of  graduates, 
while  those  of  the  curve  in  dashes  rep¬ 
resent  the  enrollment  for  like  years.  The 
scales  are  such  that  in  the  years  where 
the  curves  coincide,  one-tenth  of  the 
students  enrolled  were  graduated. 

In  view  of  Prof.  Christy’s  suggestion 
of  an  enrollment  of  about  i,ooo  students 
in  the  six  schools,  with  a  yearly  graduat¬ 
ing  class  of  200,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  schools  here  considered  with  an 
enrollment  of  1,094  fo*"  the  years  1902-3, 
graduated  X49  men;  while  from  an  aver¬ 
age  enrollment  of  1,015  for  the  last  four 
years  the  average  output  is  143.  Consid¬ 
ering  all  of  the  circumstances,  the  corre¬ 
spondence  is  close. 

An  inspection  of  the  data  also  reveals 
the  fact  that  the  ratio  of  graduation  to 
enrollment  is  increasing.  The  average, 
for  the  first  six  years  of  the  period  con¬ 
sidered,  is  12  men  out  of  100;  while  for 
the  last  six  it  is  14.2  men  out  of  100.  It 
should  be  further  noted  that  on  an  increas¬ 
ing  enrollment  this  ratio  will  be  too  small 
to  indicate  results  truly ;  while  on  a 
decreasing  enrollment  the  opposite  will 
hold.  The  correct  ratio  on  which  to  base 
deductions  is  that  between  the  graduates 
from  any  class  and  the  number  registered 
as  members  of  that  class.  Manifestly 
these  data  would  be  quite  difficult  to  ob¬ 
tain.  The  ratio  here  derived  will,  it 
seems,  safely  serve  to  indicate  the  ten¬ 
dency  that  a  greater  proportion  of  stu¬ 
dents  finish  the  course  and  obtain  the 
degree. 

This  greater  proportion  might  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  in  several  ways,  but  I  hold 
the  opinion  that  it  is  due,  in  part  at  least, 
to  the  greater  value  set  upon  the  diploma 
by  those  from  whom  the  graduate  must 
get  employment.  No  employer  can  prove 
and  know  all  of  the  men  he  engages.  He 
must  take  a  certain  number  of  chances. 
It  is  gradually  coming  about  that,  other 
things  appearing  equal,  the  man  who  has 
completed  a  course  of  training  in  a  mining 
school  of  recognized  standing  takes  less 
risk  than  one  whose  training  has  not  been 
carried  so  far.  This  opinion  is  borne  out 
by  the  statements  of  many  such  employers 
(both  college  trained  and  otherwise),  and 
also  by  the  testimony  of  the  increasing 
number  of  men  who  leave  well  paid  posi- 
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tions  to  take  courses  in  mining  engineer¬ 
ing,  or  to  complete  those  already  begun. 
These  say  that  the  graduate  has  a  de¬ 
cided  advantage  in  the  race  for  prefer¬ 
ment. 

Even  more  striking  than  the  growth  in 
the  percentage  of  students  graduated,  if 
not  more  significant,  is  the  fact  of  the 
enormous  percentage  increase  in  students 
enrolled.  In  the  period  from  1891  to  1897 
the  numbers  were  somewhat  more  than 
doubled ;  and  again  in  the  period  from 
1897  to  1904  the  enrollment  is  almost  ex¬ 
actly  doubled;  facts  which  show  that,  on 
the  part  of  students,  the  demand  for  the 
kind  of  training  given  by  these  schools 
has  certainly  not  declined  of  late  whatever 
may  have  been  the  temporary  conditions  in 
the  latter  eighties.  It  would  be  of  inter¬ 
est  to  inquire  into  the  causes  accountable 


for  the  apparent  falling  off  in  demand  at 
that  time. 

The  questions  as  raised  in  1892  and  1893 
related  not  only  to  the  demand  on  the 
part  of  students  for  the  education,  but 
also  to  the  demand  from  the  field  for  the 
product  of  the  school,  as  shown  by  the 
relation  of  output  to  the  growth  of  the 
mineral  industry.  Now  if  there  be  drawn 
in  this  same  diagram,  a  curve  whose  or¬ 
dinates  represent  the  value  of  the  mineral 
product  of  the  country  in  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars,  the  dotted  line  is  obtained.  Its  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  curve  of  graduates  is 
not  only  probably  unexpected,  but  it  is 
most  striking.  At  first  thought  the  corre¬ 
spondence  might  appear  fortuitous.  How¬ 
ever,  it  covers  too  many  years  to  be  ac¬ 
cidental.  If  the  growth  of  the  value  of 
the  mineral  product  of  the  country  rep¬ 
resents  fairly  the  growth  of  the  mineral 


interest,  and  we  commonly  accept  such  to 
be  the  case,  the  close  agreement  of  the 
curves  would  seem  to  indicate  clearly  that 
the  output  of  mining  graduates  keeps  very 
satisfactory  pace  with  the  growth  of  the 
industry  to  which  they  are  destined. 

But  if  the  schools  are  really  turning 
out  a  fairly  satisfactory  “article  of  mining 
engineer,”  it  would  appear  that  work 
(formerly  in  the  hands  of  unschooled 
men)  would,  to  some  extent  at  least,  pass 
to  those  with  college  training  and  that, 
therefore,  the  number  of  graduates  ought 
to  increase  somewhat  faster  than  the 
value  of  the  mining  product.  A  closer 
inspection  of  the  figures  shows  that  with 
the  six  schools  under  consideration  this 
is  really  the  case.  The  numbers  for  a 
single  year  are  of  little  value,  but  if  we 
divide  the  twelve  years  available  for  com¬ 


parison  into  three  periods  of  four  years 
each,  we  shall  find  that  these  schools 
graduated,  for  the  first  of  these  periods, 
one  man  to  (roughly)  13.6  millions  of 
product;  in  the  second  period,  one  to  10.2 
millions,  and  for  the  last  four-year  period, 
one  to  9.4  millions  of  the  total  mineral 
product.  The  persistence  of  this  gain 
seems  significent. 

But  if  it  is  true,  as  supposed,  that  the 
minmg-school  product  is  gradually  taking 
the  place  of  the  so-called  practical  man, 
this  should  appear  in  the  ratio  of  grad¬ 
uates  turned  out  to  the  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  the  mining  industry.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  the  census  of  1901  it  is  not  easy 
to  get  definite  figures  as  to  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed  in  mining 
pursuits.  The  number  of  wage-earners 
in  mining  was  taken  from  the  tenth, 
eleventh  and  twelfth  census  for  the  re¬ 


spective  years.  The  number  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  year  was  estimated  by  considering 
the  rates  of  increase  for  the  two  decades 
between  1880  and  1900.  In  hundred  thou¬ 
sands  there  are  as  follows :  1880,  249 ; 
1890,  387;  1900,  588;  1905,  722  (esti¬ 
mated).  Joining  the  points  determined 
by  means  of  these  numbers,  there  is  ob¬ 
tained  the  line  marked  “wage-earners,” 
as  approximately  showing  the  increase 
in  number  of  mining  people.  The  diver¬ 
gence  of  the  other  three  curves  from  this 
line  is  striking. 

It  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  American 
mining  schools,  to  quote  again  the  optimis¬ 
tic  Richards,  “have  amply  proved  the 
necessity  for  their  existence.” 

The  most  enthusiastic  friend  of  any  one 
of  these  schools  will  hardly  claim  that 
he  has  succeeded  in  completely  solving 
the  problems  that  are  presented.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  defects  in  individual 
schools,  whether  in  curricula  or  in  the 
more  important  methods  of  instruction, 
the  American  mining  schools  are  meet¬ 
ing  a  real  need;  and,  if  we  may  accept 
what  appears  to  be  the  verdict  of  the 
mining  world,  by  whose  judgment  their 
work  must  stand  or  fall,  they  meet  the 
need  in  a  fairly  acceptable  way. 


Silver  Electrolytic  Refining. 

A  new  method  of  refining  silver  elec- 
trolytically  (especially  applicable  where 
bismuth,  antimony,  etc.,  are  present)  has 
been  described  by  Anson  G.  Betts,  of 
Troy,  N.  Y.  (U.  S.  patent  No.  795,887). 
As  the  electrolyte,  he  employs  a  solution 
of  silver  salts  of  strong,  non-oxidizing, 
preferably  momobasic  acids,  and  also  adds 
I  :  12,000  or  I  ;  15,000  solution  of  gelatine 
or  gum  arabic.  The  preferred  solution 
contains  4%  of  silver,  as  silver-methyl- 
sulphate,  and  4%  of  methyl-sulphuric  acid. 

The  electrolysis  is  well  effected  with  a 
current  density  of  10  amp.  per  sq.  ft.  of 
cathode  surface,  as  long  as  the  high  value 
of  silver  under  treatment  demands  (say, 
48  hours),  without  danger  of  short-cir¬ 
cuiting  from  the  growth  of  trees.  As  the 
deposit  is  not  perfectly  solid,  it  may  be 
easily  scraped  off  the  cathode  sheets,  which 
can  thus  be  used  over  and  over.  No  sil¬ 
ver  falls  from  the  cathodes  into  the  tanks, 
unless  it  is  knocked  off  by  carelessness. 
No  necessity  exists  for  wrapping  the  sil¬ 
ver  anodes  in  cloth,  as  is  common  in  elec¬ 
trolytic-parting  processes ;  for,  whether 
the  anode  slime  (mostly  of  gold)  drops 
from  the  anodes  or  remains  sticking  to 
them,  it  cannot  become  mixed  with  the 
cathode  silver. 

The  strong  non-oxidizing,  monobasic 
acids  dissolve  the  bismuth  salts,  and  the 
bismuth  is  recovered  by  precipitation  with 
metallic  lead.  The  resulting  lead  solution 
can  be  treated  with  finely  divided  silver- 
sulphate,  precipitating  lead  sulphate  and 
regenerating  silver  solution  to  be  used 
over  again. 
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The  Snyder  Magnetic  Separator. 

BY  FREDERICK  T.  SNYDER.* 

It  is  now  generally  understood  that 
practically  all  minerals  are  more  or  less 
magnetic.  None  is  as  magnetic  as  me¬ 
tallic  iron,  but  few  are  so  inert  as  not  to 
be  susceptible  to  magnetic  separation.  The 
list,  given  herewith,  shows  the  magnetic  at- 
tractability  of  the  more  common  minerals 
as  determined  by  Crane: 


Mineral. 

Tractive 

Force. 

Mineral. 

Tractive 

Force. 

Iron . 

. ..1023. 

Sphalerite... 

...  .909 

Steel . 

...  978.7 

Dolomite..  . 

...  .636 

_  314.7 

..  .696 

Frahklinlte. 

....  297.7 

Garnet . 

..  .636 

...  175.7 

...  .309 

Pyrrhotite . . 

....  62.74 

Molybdenin 

. . .  .472 

Hematite.. . 

....  5.04 

Apatite . 

...  .350 

Cktrundum  . . 

..  ..  3.63 

Cuprite . 

. . .  .358 

Siderite . 

....  3.94 

Chalcopyrlt 

. . .  .316 

Rhodonite . . 

....  2.24 

Zincite . 

..  .-289 

Limonite _ 

....  1.27 

Galena . 

...  .200 

Pyrolusite . . 

.  ..  1.13 

Calcite . 

..  .049 

Pyrite . 

. .  1.16 

Barite . 

..  .000 

Msnganice. . 

.  ..  .961 

Graphite .... 

. 049 

Calamine.... 

. 8% 

signed  and  developed  to  carry  out  these 
operations,  while  utilizing  very  slight  dif¬ 
ferences  of  attractability.  It  consists  of 
a  cylindrical  armature  (made  up  of  thin 
laminated  disks  of  a  special  annealed 
wrought  iron)  mounted  upon  a  steel  shaft. 
These  disks  are  pressed  tightly  together 
by  heavy  check-plates  at  each  end.  The 
edge  of  each  disk  is  toothed  like  a  circu¬ 
lar  saw.  In  assembling  the  teeth  they  are 
so  staggered  on  adjacent  disks  that  the 
surface  of  the  finished  armature  presents 
a  multitude  of  small  steel  points.  This 
armature  is  mounted,  in  ball-and-socket 
bearings,  to  revolve  horizontally  between 
the  pole-pieces  of  a  large  inverted  horse¬ 
shoe  field  magnet.  These  pole-pieces  are 
at  the  extremities  of  a  horizontal  diam¬ 
eter  of  the  armature.  By  induction  the 
magnetism  of  the  pole-pieces  causes  mag¬ 
netic  poles  to  appear  on  each  side  of  the 


END  VIEW  OF  MAGNETIC  SEPARATOR. 


To  utilize  these  differences  in  magnetic 
attractability,  three  functions  are  required 
of  a  magnetic  separator:  First,  to  seize 
the  more  permeable  particles  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  to  be  separated ;  second,  to  move  the 
attracted  particles,  away  from  the  less  per¬ 
meable,  to  a  collecting  hopper;  and,  third, 
to  there  release  the  attracted  particle. 

The  Snyder  separator  has  been  de¬ 


surface  of  the  armature.  There  is  no 
wire  nor  electricity  connected  with  the 
armature  itself. 

In  operation,  the  armature  is  revolved 
by  a  belt  and  pulley.  Material  to  be 
separated  is  fed  upon  the  top  of  the  re¬ 
volving  armature,  and  is  carried  by  its 
movement  around  to  one  side.  Here  the 
more  attractable  particles  are  held  by  the 


magnetic  pole  on  that  side,  and  are  car¬ 
ried  around  under  the  armature.  The  less 
attractable  material,  on  reaching  the  side, 
slides  off.  The  magnetic  pole  on  one  side 
is  a  north  pole;  and  on  the  other,  a  south 
pole.  There  is,  therefore,  on  the  bottom 
of  the  armature  a  place  where  the  mag¬ 
netism  changes  from  north  to  south.  As 
this  place  of  reversal  is  approached  the 
magnetic  attraction  of  the  armature  gets 
weaker,  until  at  the  point  of  reversal 
there  is  no  attraction  whatever.  Here 
even  the  most  highly  attractable  material 
drops  off.  Long,  narrow,  adjustable  hop¬ 
pers  are  supported  under  the  armature  by 
brass  stirrups  from  the  shaft  bearings. 
These  hoppers  can  be  moved  to  take  as 
many  different  products  as  desired  from 
the  under  surface  of  the  armature,  as  the 
products  successively  drop  off  under  the 
gradually  weakening  magnetic  attraction. 
In  this  way  iron  pyrite,  blende,  chalcopy- 
rite  and  pyrrhotite  can  be  separated  in 
the  same  operation.  The  position  of  each 
hopper  is  controlled  by  links  mounted  on 
brass  shafts  extending  across  the  sepa¬ 
rator.  These  shafts  are  provided  with 
indicators  for  showing  the  position  of  the 
hoppers  at  any  time ;  and  with  set-screws, 
for  locking  the  hopper  in  any  desired 
position. 

In  a  magnetic  separator,  the  heavier  the 
field  magnet  the  less  electricity  is  required 
to  give  the  armature  the  required  at¬ 
tracting  strength.  This  weight  can  be  put 
into  either  the  copper  wire  or  into  the 
soft-steel  field-magnet  frame ;  preferably 
it  is  put  into  both.  The  field  magnet  of 
this  separator  weighs  some  9,000  lb.  As 
it  takes  a  great  deal  of  electricity  to  make 
magnetism  jump  through  the  air,  the  pole- 
pieces  are  brought  up  as  close  to  the 
armature  as  possible.  Just  sufficient  room 
is  left  to  allow  the  material  to  be  sepa¬ 
rated  to  pass  between  armature  and  pole- 
piece.  At  first  thought  it  would  seem  that 
the  easily  attracted  material  would  stick 
to  both  pole-piece  and  armature.  The 
points  on  the  armature  operate  to  prevent 
this.  The  magnetism  is  much  more  con¬ 
centrated  on  the  points  than  on  the  face 
of  the  pole-pieces.  An  attractable  parti¬ 
cle,  therefore,  even  when  put  on  the  bare 
steel  face  of  the  pole-pieces,  jumps  across 
to  one  of  the  points  on  the  armature. 
Being  able  in  this  way  to  make  the  air 
gap  between  pole-pieces  and  armature 
small  without  having  particles  accumulate 
on  the  pole-pieces,  only  a  small  current 
is  required  to  give  the  armature  a  high 
magnetic  attractability.  In  this  separator 
an  electric  current  of  7H  amp.  at  no  v. 
is  used  when  attracting  unroasted  zinc 
blende. 

Any  tendency  that  non-magnetic  mate¬ 
rial  might  have  (to  adhere  to  and  to  fol¬ 
low  the  armature)  is  overcome  by  the 
centrifugal  force  of  the  revolving  arma¬ 
ture  itself.  By  adjusting  the  speed  of 
rotation  this  centrifugal  force  can  be 
given  any  desired  value,  and  can  be  bal¬ 
anced  against  the  attractiveness  of  any 
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one  of  a  series  of  magnetic  materials 
which  it  is  desired  to  separate.  At  13S 
revolutions  of  the  armature  this  centri¬ 
fugal  force  is  three  times  the  weight  of 
a  particle;  hence  it  furnishes  decidedly 
more  positive  separating  force  than  the 
simple  weight  of  the  particle  as  in  gravi¬ 
tational  concentration. 

Some  of  the  results  which  have  been 
secured  with  this  separator  are  given 
herewith : 

No.  I. — Zinc  Ore. 


No.  5. — Manganese  Ore. 


Manganese  %. 

Wght.  Jt. 

Original . 

100. 

Manganese  product. 

.  48.2 

13.3 

Tailing . 

.  1.6 

76.4 

Saving . 

.  83.4% 

No.  6.- 

-Hematite  Ore. 

Iron  %. 

Wght.  X. 

Original . 

.  46. 

100. 

Iron  product . 

.  66.7 

56.3 

Tailing . 

.  19.4 

43.7 

Saving . 

.  81-6% 

No.  7. — Banded  Jasper 


separating  iron  from  carbon  for  electric- 
battery  work,  cleaning  manganese  and 
concentrating  monazite  sand.  The  ma¬ 
chine  operates  economically  and  has  large 
capacity ;  tests  have  shown  that  it  is  espe¬ 
cially  suitable  for  enriching  hematite  ores. 
This  separator  is  being  placed  on  the 
market  by  the  International  Separator 
Company,  of  Chicago. 


Manganese  in  India. 


zinc  f.  Wght. 


original .  28.2  100.  Original . 

Zinc  produci .  47.3  49.3  Iron  product  — 

Iron  produci  .  8.8  48.2  Tailing . 

Saving .  82.2%  Saving . 


Iron  %.  Wght.  %. 
41.  100. 

52.7  64.8 

12.9  35.2 

8:1.4% 


SIDE  VIEW  OF  MAGNETIC  SEPARATOR. 

No.  2.— Zinc  Ore.  No.  8.— Magnetite  Ore  (Crude.). 


Original . 

Zinc  produci. 
Tailing . 


Saving. 


Zinc  %. 
:i6.3 
48.2 
6.8 


Wght.  %. 
100. 
70. 
28. 


93.2% 


Iron  %. 

Sulphur  %.  Wght.  X. 

55.2 

1.94 

100.. 

64.1 

.28 

71.6 

25.87 

7.2 

28.7 

83.1% 

No.  3. — Zinc  Ore. 


Original . 

Iron  proiluci.... 
sulpiiur  product 


Saving . 

No.  9. — Magnetite  Ore  (Washed). 


Original . 

Zinc  produci . 

Iron  product . 

Zinc  X. 

.  *38.4 

.  49.6 

9.4 

Wght.  X. 
100. 
66.5 
32.4 

Original . 

Iron  produci . 

Sulphur  produci . . . 

Iron  X. 
59.74 
66.39 
39.3 

Sulphur  X-  Wght.  X 
2.58  100.2 

.50  96.2 

15.6  2.6 

Saving . 

.  86.2% 

Saving . 

83.6% 

No.  4. — Manganese  Ore. 

Manganese  %, 

Original .  14.6 

Manganese  product .  39.0 


Wght.  %. 
100. 
31.8 


At  present  18  of  these  separators  are 
running  in  the  Yak  mill  at  Leadville,  mak¬ 
ing  an  unroasted  separation  of  pyrite, 
blende  and  pyrrhotite.  Others  are  in  use. 


In  consequence  of  the  rapid  expansion 
of  manganese  mining  last  year  (according 
to  the  Iron  S’  Coal  Trades  Review, 
Aug.  4,  1905),  the  Indian  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey  made  an  examination  of  the  deposits. 

L.  L.  Fermor,  in  charge  of  the  work, 
commenced  his  task  by  a  study  of  the  oc¬ 
currences  in  the  Central  provinces;  his 
survey  covered  the  districts  of  Nagpur, 
Chhindwara,  Bhandara,  Balaghat,  Mandla, 
Seoni  and  Jubbulpore. 

Braunite  is  the  predominating  oxide  of 
manganese  in  the  orebodies  which  are  be¬ 
ing  worked.  These  occur  as  lenticular 
masses  lying  in  the  ordinary  gneiss,  schist 
and  quartzite  of  presumably  Archean  age; 
as  regards  immediate  origin,  they  appear 
to  have  been  formed,  at  least  partly,  by 
the  alteration  of  manganese  silicates, 
among  which  spessartite,  rhodonite  and 
manganese-pyroxenes  are  prominent. 
Manganiferous  silicates  —  piedmontite, 
spessartite  and  mangan-hedenbergite — 
are  found  also  in  the  crystalline  lime¬ 
stone  of  the  Nagpur  and  Chhindwara  dis¬ 
tricts,  where  they  have  been  changed  in 
some  instances  into  oxides,  which  would 
be  considered  worth  working  but  for  the 
unlimited  quantities  of  richer  ore  exposed 
in  the  same  area. 

In  the  four  districts  grouped  together 
near  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Deccan  Trap 
(Nagpur,  Chhindwara,  Bhandara  and 
Balaghat)  Mr.  Fermor  obtained  detailed 
descriptions  of  over  60  manganese  de¬ 
posits,  most  of  which  contain  material 
pure  enough  to  command  a  price  sufficient 
to  cover  the  cost  of  mining  and  transport 
to  European  and  American  markets.  The 
higher  grades  only  are  being  exported; 
the  amounts  which  have  been  quarried 
have  made  no  serious  impression  on  the 
total  stocks  in  sight. 

Compared  with  the  previous  year,  there 
appears  a  decrease  of  32,490  tons  in  the 
output  of  this  mineral  for  1904.  In  spite 
of  this,  the  industry  shows  no  signs  of 
languishing.  Manganese  is  quarried,  not 
mined;  the  output  for  quarries  under  20 
ft.  deep  is  not  included,  for  the  Act  does 
not  require  the  owners  of  such  quarries 
to  make  returns.  The  chief  secretary  to 
the  chief  commissioner  of  the  Central 
provinces  remarks :  “The  figures  do  not 
represent  the  whole  output  of  manganese 
ore  in  the  province,  as  shallow  workings 
(which  are  sometimes  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance)  are  excluded.”  The  export  of 
manganese  ore  from  India  during  the  year 
1904  was  154,829  tons. 


Saving. 


81.2% 
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The  New  Methods  of  Desulphurizing 
Galena. 

BY  W.  BORCHERS.t 

An  important  revolution  in  the  methods 
of  smelting  lead  ore,  which  had  to  a  large 
extent  remained  for  centuries  unchanged  in 
their  essentials,  was  wrought  by  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  Huntington  and  Heberlein  in  1897. 
More  especially  is  this  true  of  the  roast- 
reduction  method  of  treating  galena,  which 
consists  of  oxidizing  roasting  in  a  rever¬ 
beratory  furnace  and  subsequent  smelting 
of  the  roasted  product  in  a  shaft  furnace. 

The  first  stage  of  the  roast-reduction 
process,  as  carried  out  according  to  the 
old  method,  viz.,  the  oxidizing  roast  of 
the  galena,  serves  to  convert  the  lead  sul¬ 
phide  into  lead  oxide: 

PbS  +  3  O  =  PbO  +  SO... 

Owing  to  the  basic  character  of  the 
lead  oxide,  the  production  of  a  considera¬ 
ble  quantity  of  lead  sulphate  was  of  course 
unavoidable : 

PbO  +  SO*  -f  O  =  PbSO«. 

As  this  lead  sulphate  is  converted  back 
into  sulphide  in  the  blast-furnace  opera¬ 
tion,  and  so  adds  to  the  formation  of 
matte,  it  has  always  been  the  aim  (in  work¬ 
ing  up  ores  containing  little  or  no  copper 
to  be  concentrated  in  the  matte)  to  elim¬ 
inate  the  sulphate  as  completely  as  pos¬ 
sible,  by  bringing  the  charge,  especially 
toward  the  end  of  the  roasting  operation, 
into  a  zone  of  the  furnace  wherein  the 
temperature  is  sufficiently  high  to  effect 
decomposition  of  the  sulphate  by  silica: 

PbSO«  +  SiO,  =  PbSiO,  +  SO». 

But  in  the  usual  mode  of  carrying  out  the 
roast  in  reverberatory  furnaces,  the  roast¬ 
ing  itself  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  de¬ 
composition  of  the  sulphates  on  the  other, 
were  effected  only  incompletely  and  with 
widely  varying  results. 

Little  attention  has  been  paid  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  roast-reduction  process 
to  the  reaction  between  sulphates  and  un¬ 
decomposed  sulphides,  which  plays  so  im¬ 
portant  a  part  in  the  roast-reaction  meth¬ 
od  of  lead  smelting.  As  is  well  known, 
lead  sulphate  reacts  with  lead  sulphide  in 
varying  quantities,  forming  either  metallic 
lead  or  lead  oxide,  or  a  mixture  of  both. 
A  small  quantity  of  lead  sulphate  reacting 
with  lead  sulphide  3rields  under  certain 
conditions  only  lead : 

PbSO.  +  PbS  =  Pb*  -f  2SO*. 

Within  certain  temperature  limits  this 
reaction  even  proceeds  with  liberation  of 
heat.  In  order  to  encourage  it,  it  is 
necessary  to  create  favorable  conditions 
for  the  formation  of  considerable  quanti¬ 
ties  of  sulphate  right  at  the  beginning  of 
the  operation.  This  was  first  achieved  by 
Huntington  and  Heberlein,  but  not  in  the 
simplest  nor  in  the  most  efficient  manner. 
And,  indeed,  the  inventors  were  not  by 
any  means  on  the  right  track  as  to  the 

'Translation  of  a  paper  read  before  the 
Naturwissenscbaftlicher  Verein  at  Aacben, 
and  published  in  Metallurgie,  1905,  II,  i,  1-6. 

tProfessor  of  metallurgy  at  the  Technlsche 
llocbschule  at  Aachen. 


character  of  their  process,  so  far  as  the 
chemical  reactions  involved  are  concerned. 

At  first  sight  the  Huntington-Heberlein 
process  does  not  even  appear  as  a  sim¬ 
plification,  but  as  a  complication  of  the 
roasting  operation.  For  in  place  of  the 
roast  carried  out  in  one  apparatus  and 
continuously,  there  are  two  roasts  which 
have  to  be  carried  out  separately  and  in 
two  different  forms  of  apparatus ;  never¬ 
theless,  the  ultimate  results  were  so  favor¬ 
able  that  the  whole  process  is  presumably 
acknowledged  without  reservation  by  all 
smelters  as  one  of  the  most  important 
advances  in  lead  smelting. 

It  is  useful  to  examine  in  the  light  of 
the  German  patent  specification  (No. 
95,601  of  Feb.  28,  1897)  what  were  the 
ideas  of  its  originators  regarding  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  this  process  and  the  reactions 
leading  to  such  remarkable  results.  They 
stated : 

“We  have  made  the  observation  that 
when  powdered  lead  sulphide  (PbS), 
mixed  with  the  powdered  oxide  of  an 
alkaline  earth  metal,  e.  g.,  calcium  oxide, 
is  exposed  to  the  action  of  air  at  bright 
red  heat  (about  700°  C.),  and  is  then 
allowed  to  cool  without  interrupting  the 
supply  of  air,  an  oxidizing  decomposition 
takes  place  when  dark-red  heat  (about 
500°  C.),  is  reached,  sulphurous  acid  being 
expelled,  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
heat  evolved;  if  sufficient  air  is  then  con¬ 
tinuously  passed  through  the  charge,  dense 
vapors  of  sulphurous  acid  escape,  and 
the  mixture  gradually  sinters  together  to 
a  mass,  in  which  the  lead  of  the  ore  is 
present  in  the  form  of  lead  oxide,  provided 
the  air  blast  is  continued  long  enough; 
there  is  no  need  to  supply  heat  in  this 
process,  the  heat  liberated  in  the  reaction 
is  quite  sufficient  to  keep  it  up.” 

The  inventors  explained  the  process  as 
follows : 

“At  a  bright  red  heat  the  calcium  oxide 
(CaO)  takes  up  oxygen  from  the  air  sup¬ 
plied,  forming  calcium  peroxide  (CaO*), 
which  latter  afterward,  in  consequence  of 
cooling  down  to  dark  red  heat,  again  de¬ 
composes  into  monoxide  and  oxygen;  this 
nascent  oxygen  oxidizes  a  part  of  the  lead 
sulphide  to  lead  sulphate,  which  then  re¬ 
acts  with  a  further  quantity  of  lead  sul¬ 
phide,  with  evolution  of  sulphur  dioxide 
and  formation  of  lead  oxide. 

“Assuming  the  formation  of  calcium  per¬ 
oxide  (CaOj),  the  process  leading  to  the 
desulphurization  would  therefore  be  repre¬ 
sented  as  follows: 

1.  at  700“  C . OaO  -1-0  =  CaO, 

2.  at  600»  C . 4CaO,  +  PbS  =  4CaO  -|-  PbSO. 

3.  at  the  melting 

point..  ..PbS  -1-  PbSO,  =  2PbO  -f  280,  (?) 
Reactions  i  and  2  combined,  assuming  the 
presence  of  sufficient  oxygen,  give: 

PbS  -f-  4CaO  +  40  =  PbS04  -f  4CaO. 

Now  the  invention  consists  in  applying 
the  observation  described  above  to  the 
working  up  of  galena  and  other  ores  con¬ 
taining  lead  sulphide,  for  metallic  lead; 
and  the  essential  novelty  of  the  process 


therefore  consists  in  passing  air  through 
the  mass  cooled  to  a  dark  red  heat 

(500“  C.).” 

This  feature  sharply  distinguishes  it 
from  other  known  processes.  It  is  true 
that  in  previous  processes  (compare  the 
Tarnowitz  reverberatory  furnace  process, 
the  roasting  process  used  at  Miinsterbusch 
near  Stolberg,  and  others)  the  lead  ore 
was  mixed  with  limestone  or  dolomite 
(which  are  converted  into  oxides  in  the 
early  stage  of  the  roast)  and  the  heat 
was  alternately  raised  and  lowered ;  but  in 
all  cases  only  a  surface  action  of  the  air 
was  produced,  the  air  supply  being  provid¬ 
ed  simply  by  the  furnace  draught.  Pass¬ 
ing  air  through  the  mass  cooled  down,  as 
indicated  above,  leads  to  the  important 
economic  advantages  of  reducing  the  fuel 
consumption,  the  losses  of  lead,  the  man¬ 
ual  labor  (raking)  and  the  dimensions  of 
the  roasting  apparatus. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  process  of  this 
invention,  the  powdered  ore  is  intimately 
mixed  with  a  quantity  of  alkaline  earth 
oxide,  c.  g.  calcium  oxide,  corresponding 
to  its  sulphur  content;  if  the  ore  already 
contains  alkaline  earth,  the  quantity  to 
be  added  is  reduced  in  accordance.  The 
mixture  is  heated  to  bright  red  heat  (700® 
C.)  in  the  reverberatory  furnace,  in  a 
strongly  oxidizing  atmosphere,  is  then  al¬ 
lowed  to  cool  down  to  dark  red  heat  (500° 
C.),  also  in  strongly  oxidizing  atmosphere, 
is  transferred  to  a  vessel  called  the  “con¬ 
verter”  and  atmospheric  air  is  passed 
through  at  a  slight  pressure  (the  inventors 
have  found  a  blast  corresponding  to  35  to 
40  cm.  head  of  water  suitable').  The  heat 
liberated  is  quite  sufficient  to  keep  the 
charge  at  the  reaction  temperature,  but, 
if  desired,  hot  blast  may  also  be  used. 
The  mixture  sinters  together,  and  (while 
sulphurous  acid  gas  escapes)  it  is  gradu¬ 
ally  converted  into  a  mass  consisting  of 
lead  oxide,  gangue,  and  calcium  sulphate, 
from  which  the  lead  is  extracted  in  the 
metallic  form,  by  any  of  the  known  meth¬ 
ods,  in  the  shaft  furnace.  The  operation 
is  concluded  as  soon  as  the  mass,  by  con¬ 
tinued  sintering,  has  become  impermeable 
to  the  blast.  If  the  operation  is  properly 
conducted,  the  gas  escaping  contains  only 
small  quantities  of  volatile  lead  com¬ 
pounds,  but  on  the  other  hand  up  to  8% 
by  volume  of  sulphur  dioxide.  This  latter 
can  be  collected  and  further  worked  up. 

“In  place  of  the  oxide  of  an  alkaline 
earth,  ferrous  oxide  (FeO)  or  manganous 
oxide  (MnO)  may  also  be  used.” 

.\ccording  to  the  reports  on  the  practice 
of  this  process  which  have  been  published,' 
conical  converters  of  about  1,700  mm.  (5 
ft.  6  in.)  upper  diameter  and  1,500  mm. 
(5  ft.)  depth  are  used  in  Australian  works. 
At  a  new  plant  at  Port  Pirie  (Broken  Hill 
Proprietary  Co.)  converters  2,400  mm.  (7 
ft.  10  in.)  in  diameter  and  1,800  mm.  (5 
ft.  II  in.)  deep  have  been  installed.  These 

>  35  to  40  cm.  =  13.78  to  15.75  In.  =  8  to 
9.12  oz.  per  sq.  in. 

*Thl8  .lorRNAL.  1904,  LXXVII,  p.  630;  ar¬ 
ticle  by  Donald  Clark. 
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latter  will  hold  a  charge  of  about  eight 
'tons.  In  the  lower  part  of  these  convert¬ 
ers,  at  a  distance  of  about  600  mm.  (2  ft.) 
from  the  bottom,  there  is  placed  an  an¬ 
nular  perforated  plate,  and  upon  this  a 
short  perforated  tube,  closed  above  by 
a  plate  having  only  a  limited  number  of 
holes. 

No  details  have  been  published  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  European  installations.  The 
general  information  which  the  Metallur- 
gische  Gesellschaft*  placed  at  my  disposal 
upon  request  some  years  ago,  for  use  in 
my  lecture  courses,  was  restricted  to  data 
regarding  the  consumption  of  fuel  and 
labor  in  roasting  and  smelting  the  ores, 
which  was  figured  at  about  one-third  or 
one-half  of  the  consumption  in  the  former 
processes,  to  the  demonstration  of  the 
large  output  of  the  comparatively  small 
converters,  and  to  the  reduced  size  of  the 
roasting  plant  as  the  result.  But  the  Euro¬ 
pean  establishments,  which  introduced  this 
process,  were  bound  by  the  owners  of  the 
patents,  notwithstanding  the  protection  af¬ 
forded  by  the  patents,  to  give  no  informa¬ 
tion  whatever  regarding  the  process  to 
outsiders,  and  not  to  allow  any  inspection 
of  the  works. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  great  deal  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  technical  literature,  which 
was  calculated  to  excite  curiosity.  More¬ 
over,  as  professor  of  metallurgy,  it  was 
my  duty  to  instruct  my  pupils  concerning 
this  process  among  others,  and  it  was 
therefore  very  gratifying  to  me  that  one 
of  the  students  in  my  laboratory  took  a 
special  interest  in  the  treatment  of  lead 
ore.  I  gave  him  opportunity  to  instal  a 
small  converter,  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
process  on  a  small  scale,  and  in  spite  of 
the  slender  dimensions  of  the  apparatus, 
the  very  first  experiments  gave  a  com¬ 
plete  success. 

However,  I  could  not  harmonize  the 
explanation  of  the  process  given  by  the 
inventors  with  the  knowledge  which  I  had 
acquired  in  my  many  years’  practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  manufacture  of  peroxides. 
It  is  clear  from  the  patent  specification 
that  in  the  roasting  operation  at  700°  C. 
a  compound  must  be  formed  which  func¬ 
tions  as  an  excellent  oxygen  carrier,  for 
on  cooling  to  500“  C.  the  further  oxidation 
then  proceeds  to  the  end  not  only  without 
any  external  application  of  heat,  but  even 
with  vigorous  evolution  of  heat.  No  more 
striking  instance  than  this  could  be  de¬ 
sired  by  the  theorists  who  have  of  recent 
years  again  become  so  enthusiastic  over 
the  idea  of  catalysis.  Huntington  and 
Heberlein  regarded  calcium  peroxide  as 
the  oxygen  carrier,  but  that  is  a  compound 
which  cannot  exist  at  all  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  obtain  in  their  process.  The 
peroxides  of  the  alkaline  earths  are  so 
very  sensitive  that  in  preparing  them  the 
small  quantities  of  carbon  dioxide  and 
water  must  be  extracted  carefully  from 
the  air,  and  yet  in  the  process,  in  an  at- 

®  Owner  of  the  patents. — Editor. 


mosphere  pregnant  with  carbon  dioxide, 
water,  sulphurous  acid,  etc.,  calcium  per¬ 
oxide,  the  most  sensitive  of  the  whole 
group,  is  supposed  to  form!  This  could 
not  be. 

The  only  compounds  known  as  oxygen 
carriers  and  capable  of  existing  under  the 
conditions  of  the  process,  are  calcium 
plumbate  and  plumbite.  I  have  empha¬ 
sized  this  point  from  the  first  in  my  lec¬ 
tures  on  metallurgy,  when  dealing  with 
the  Huntington-Heberlein  process,  and  in 
point  of  fact,  this  assumption  has  since 
been  proved  to  be  correct  by  the  work  of 
L.  Huppertz,  one  of  my  students. 

During  my  practical  activity  (1879- 
1891)  I  had  prepared  barium  peroxide 
and  lead  peroxide  in  large  quantities  on 
a  manufacturing  scale,  the  last-mentioned 
through  the  intermediate  formation  of 
plumbites  and  plumbates; 

2NaOH  +  PbO  +  O  =  Na=Pb03  +  H2O 
or : 

4NaOH  -f  PbO  +  O  =  Na4Pb04  -)-  2H2O 
An  experiment  made  in  this  connection 
showed  that  calcium  plumbate  is  formed 
just  as  readily  from  slacked  lime  and 
litharge  as  the  sodium  plumbates  above. 
Litharge  is  an  intermediate  product,  pro¬ 
duced  in  large  quantities  in  lead  works, 
and  must  in  any  case  be  brought  •  back 
into  the  process.  If,  then,  the  litharge 
is  roasted  at  a  low  temperature  with 
slacked  lime,  the  roasting  of  the  galena 
could  perhaps  be  entirely  avoided  by  in¬ 
troducing  that  ore  together  with  calcium 
plumbate  into  the  converter,  after  the  lat¬ 
ter  had  once  been  heated  up.  Mr.  Hup¬ 
pertz  undertook  the  further  development 
of  this  process,  but  I  have  no  information 
on  the  later  experimental  results,  as  he 
placed  himself  in  communication  with 
neighboring  lead  works  for  the  purpose  of 
continuing  his  investigation,  and  has  not 
since  then  given  me  any  precise  data.  I 
will  therefore  confine  myself  to  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  fundamental  idea  for  the 
experiments,  which  Mr.  Huppertz  under¬ 
took  at  my  suggestion,  was  the  following: 

To  dispense  with  the  roasting  of  the 
galena,  which  is  necessary  according  to 
Huntington  and  Heberlein ;  in  other  words, 
to  convert  the  galena  by  direct  blast,  with 
the  addition  of  calcium  plumbate,  the  lat¬ 
ter  being  produced  from  the  litharge 
which  is  an  unavoidable  intermediate 
product  in  the  metallurgy  of  lead  and 
silver.  (Borchers,  Blektrometallurgie,  3d 
edition,  1902-1903,  p.  467.) 

This  alone  would,  of  course,  have  meant 
a  considerable  simplification  of  the  roast, 
but  the  problem  of  the  roasting  of  galena 
has  been  solved  in  a  better  way  by  A. 
Savelsberg,  of  Ramsbeck.  Westphalia, 
who  has  determined  the  conditions  for 
directly  converting  the  galena  with  the 
addition  of  limestone  and  water  and  with¬ 
out  previous  roasting.  He  has  communi¬ 
cated  the  following  information  regarding 
these  conditions : 

In  order  that,  in  blowing  the  air  through 


the  mixture  of  ore  and  limestone,  an  al¬ 
teration  of  the  mixture  may  not  take  place 
owing  to  the  lighter  particles  of  the  lime¬ 
stone  being  carried  away,  it  is  necessary 
(quite  at  variance  with  the  processes  in 
use  hitherto,  in  which  for  the  sake  of 
economy  stress  is  laid  on  the  precaution 
of  charging  the  ore  as  dry  as  possible 
into  the  apparatus)  to  add  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  water  to  the  charge 
before  introducing  it  into  the  converter. 
The  water  serves  this  purpose  per¬ 
fectly,  also  preventing  any  change  in 
the  mixture  of  ore  and  limestone,  which 
invariably  occurs  if  the  ore  is  used  dry. 
The  water,  moreover,  exerts  a  very  bene¬ 
ficial  action  in  the  process,  inasmuch  as 
it  aids  materially  in  the  formation  and 
temporary  retention  of  sulphuric  acid, 
which  latter  then,  by  its  oxidizing  action, 
greatly  enhances  the  reaction  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  desulphurization  of  the  ore. 
Furthermore,  the  water  tends  to  moderate 
the  temperature  in  the  charge  by  absorb¬ 
ing  heat  in  its  volatilization. 

In  carrying  out  the  process  the  con¬ 
verter  must  not  be  filled  entirely  all  at 
once,  but  first  only  in  part,  additional 
layers  being  charged  in  gradually  in  the 
course  of  the  operation.  In  this  way  a 
uniform  progress  of  the  reaction  in  the 
mass  is  secured. 

The  following  mode  of  procedure  is  ad¬ 
vantageously  adopted :  A  small  quantity 
of  glowing  fuel  (coal,  coke,  etc.)  is  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  converter,  which  is  pro¬ 
vided  at  the  bottom  with  a  grate  (per¬ 
forated  sheet  iron),  the  grate  being  first 
covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  crushed 
limestone  in  order  to  protect  it  from  the 
action  of  the  red-hot  coals  and  ore.  Upon 
this  red-hot  fuel  a  uniform  layer  of  the 
w'etted  mixture  of  crude  lead  ore  and 
limestone  is  placed.  When  the.  surface  of 
the  first  layer  has  acquired  a  uniform  red 
heat,  a  fresh  layer  is  charged  on,  and  this 
is  continued,  layer  by  layer,  until  the  con¬ 
verter  is  quite  full.  While  the  layers  are 
still  being  put  on,  the  blast  is  passed  in 
at  quite  a  low  pressure,  and  only  when 
the  converter  is  entirely  filled  is  the  whole 
force  of  the  blast,  at  a  rather  greater 
pressure,  turned  on.  There  then  sets  in 
a  kind  of  slag  formation,  which,  howevei, 
is  preceded  by  a  very  vigorous  desulphur¬ 
ization.  After  the  termination  of  the 
process,  which  can  be  recognized  by  the 
fact  that  vapors  cease  to  be  evolved,  and 
that  the  surface  of  the  ore  becomes  hard, 
the  converter  is  tipped  over,  and  the  de¬ 
sulphurized  mass  drops  out  as  a  solid 
cone  of  slag,  which  is  then  suitably 
broken  up  for  the  subsequent  smelting  in 
the  shaft  furnace. 

Savelsberg  explains  the  reaction  of  this 
process  as  follows : 

“1.  The  particles  of  limestone  act  me¬ 
chanically,  gliding  in  between  the  parti¬ 
cles  of  lead  ore  and  separating  them  from 
one  another.  In  this  way  a  premature 
sintering  is  prevented,  and  the  whole  mass 
is  rendered  loose  and  porous. 
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“2,  The  limestone  moderates  ^the  reac¬ 
tion  temperature  produced  in  the  com¬ 
bustion  of  the  sulphur,  so  that  the  fusion 
of  the  galena,  the  formation  of  dust  and 
the  separation  of  metallic  lead,  are  avoid¬ 
ed,  or  at  least  kept  within  the  limits  per¬ 
missible.  The  lowering  of  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  reaction  is  due  partly  to  the  de¬ 
composition  of  the  limestone  into  caustic 
lime  and  carbon  dioxide,  in  which  heat  is 
absorbed,  and  partly  to  the  consumption 
of  the  quantity  of  heat  which  is  necessary 
in  the  further  progress  of  the  operation 
for  the  formation  of  a  slag  from  the 
gangue  of  the  ore  and  the  lead  oxide 
produced. 

“3.  The  limestone  gives  rise  to  chemical 
reactions.  By  its  decomposition  it  pro¬ 
duces  lime,  which,  at  the  moment  of  its 
formation,  is  converted  into  calcium  sul¬ 
phate  at  the  expense  of  the  sulphur  in  the 
ore.  The  calcium  sulphate  at  the  time  of 
slag  formation  is  converted  into  silicate 
by  the  silica  present,  sulphuric  acid  being 
evolved.  The  limestone  therefore  assists 
directly  and  forcibly  in  the  desulphuriza¬ 
tion  of  the  ore,  causing  the  formation  of 
sulphuric  acid  at  the  expense  of  the  sul¬ 
phur  in  the  ore,  the  sulphuric  acid  then 
acting  as  a  strong  oxidizing  agent  toward 
the  sulphur  in  the  ore.” 

The  most  conclusive  proof  for  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  the  opinion  which  I  expressed 
above,  that  it  is  very  important  to  create 
at  the  beginning  of  the  operation  the  con¬ 
ditions  for  the  formation  of  as  much  sul¬ 
phate  as  possible,  has  been  furnished  by 
Carmichael  and  Bradford.  They  recom¬ 
mend  that  gypsum  be  added  to  the  charge 
in  place  of  limestone.  At  one  of  the 
works  of  the  Broken  Hill  Proprietary 
Company  (where  their  process  has  been 
carried  on  successfully,  and  where  lead 
ores  very  rich  in  zinc  had  to  be  worked 
up)  the  dehydrated  gypsum  was  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  concentrate  and 
three  times  the  quantity  of  slime  from  the 
lead  ore-dressing  plant,  as  in  the  table 
given  herewith : 


Contents. 

a 

s  s 

Om 

Ot  the 

Concentrate. 

Ot  the 
Calcium 
Sulphate. 

Of  the 
Whole 
Charge. 

Oalena . 

24 

70 

29 

Zinc  blend . 

30 

15 

21 

Pyrites . 

3 

2 

Ferric  oxide . 

4 

2.6 

Ferrous  oxide . 

1 

1 

Manganous  oxide . 

6.5 

5 

Alumina . 

5.5 

3 

Lime . 

3.5 

4.1 

10 

Silica . 

23 

14 

Sulphur  trloxlde . 

.... 

69 

12 

The  charge  is  mixed,  with  addition  of 
water,  in  a  suitable  pug-mill.  The  mass 
is  then,  while  still  wet,  broken  up  into 
pieces  50  mm.  (2  in.)  in  diameter,  which 
are  then  allowed  to  dry  on  a  floor  in  con¬ 
tact  with  air;  in  doing  so  they  set  hard 
owing  to  the  rehydration  of  the  gypsum. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Savelsberg  proc¬ 
ess,  the  converters  are  heated  up  with 
a  small  quantity  of  coal,  are  filled  with 


the  material  prepared  in  the  manner  above 
described  and  the  charge  is  blown,  regu¬ 
lating  the  blast  in  such  manner  that  after 
the  moisture  present  has  been  dissipated, 
a  gas  of  about  10%  SOj  content  is  pro¬ 
duced,  which  is  worked  up  for  sulphuric 
acid  in  a  system  of  lead  chambers. 

The  reactions  are  in  this  case  the  same 
as  in  the  Savelsberg  process,  for  here  also 
calcium  sulphate  is  formed  transitorily, 
which,  like  other  sulphates,  reacts  partly 
with  sulphides,  partly  with  silica. 

Where  gypsum  is  available  and  cheap, 
the  Carmichael-Bradford  process  must  be 
given  preference;  in  all  other  cases  un¬ 
questionably  the  Savelsberg  process  is 
superior,  owing  to  its  great  simplicity. 


Coal  and  Coke  in  India. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Chief 
Mine  Inspector  of  India,  for  1904,  fluc¬ 
tuations  in  the  output  of  coal  have  great 
commercial  significance;  it  is  by  far  the 
most  important  mineral  mined.  Com¬ 
pared  with  the  preceding  year,  the  large 
increase  of  748,613  tons  mined  is  an  ex¬ 
pansion  of  over  9%.  The  growth  of  the 
industry  appears  to  be  healthy  and  nat¬ 
ural.  The  coal  is  used  principally  for 
railway  locomotives,  for  bunker  coal  for 
steamers,  and  for  raising  steam  at  mills. 
Little  is  used  for  household  purposes,  ex¬ 
cept  coal  given  to  the  miners  at  the  col¬ 
lieries.  A  miner  is  allowed  to  take  a 
basket  of  coal  home  with  him  for  every 
shift  he  works.  He  seldom  fails  to  take 
advantage  of  this,  though  he  has  to  mine 
the  coal  himself,  and  carries  it  to  the 
surface.  The  manager  of  a  colliery  em¬ 
ploying  i,0oo  persons,  estimates  that  the 
consumption  from  this  cause  is  10,000 
tons  a  year.  These  facts  show  that  an 
Indian  will  quickly  acquire  a  taste  for 
coal,  and  will  prefer  it  to  the  sticks  and 
charcoal  which  he  has  hitherto  used. 
Coke  to  the  amount  of  228,214  tons  was 
carried  by  Indian  railways  during  1904; 
the  figure  substantially  represents  the 
output.  There  are  a  few  old-fashioned 
“Welsh  ovens”  in  the  Giridih  coalfield, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  coke  is  made  in  open 
ovens.  The  coke  is  good,  but  the  process 
is  wasteful.  Though  no  reliable  figures 
are  available,  it  may  be  said  that  only  40 
tons  of  hard  coke  will,  on  the  average, 
be  produced  from  100  tons  of  coal  used 
in  these  open  ovens.  In  addition,  there 
will  be  five  tons  of  “dressing”  suitable 
for  smithy  use.  The  coal  has  been  tried 
in  modern  ovens  and  laboratories,  and 
the  yield  of  coke  has  been  over  70 
per  cent. 


Copper  in  Missouri. 

H.  Foster  Bain  and  E.  O.  Ulrich,  in 
Bulletin  No.  267  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  state  that  copper  is  now  mined 
and  smelted  near  Sullivan,  Mo.,  and  cop¬ 
per  deposits  at  other  points  in  the  State 
are  attracting  attention. 

Attempts  to  mine  sulphide  and  carbon¬ 


ate  copper  ore  have  been  made  in  Mis¬ 
souri  since  1837,  and  at  different  times 
copper  furnaces  have  been  operated  in 
Shannon,  Ste.  Genevieve,  and  Crawford 
counties. 

With  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
sporadic  occurrences  of  merely  miner- 
alogic  interest,  copper  is  found  only  in 
the  southern  part  of  Missouri,  within  the 
region  broadly  known  as  the  Ozark  uplift 

The  ores  show  a  preference  for  certain 
stratigraphic  horizons,  and,  being  bedded, 
may  be  prospected  with  ease  and  econ¬ 
omy.  The  common  association  of  sul¬ 
phides  with  specular  iron  of  the  sand¬ 
stone  region  points  to  the  advisability  of 
the  investigation  of  the  old  iron  pits. 
While  no  large  copper  deposits  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  found,  the  low  cost  of  flux,  fuel 
and  labor  makes  it  possible  to  work  some, 
at  least,  of  the  deposits  with  profit.  In 
Shannon  county  the  most  favorable  lo¬ 
calities  are  along  the  contact  of  porphyry 
and  dolomite  at  points  where  the  con¬ 
glomerate  beds  at  the  base  of  the  latter 
fill  in  shallow  basins  in  the  crystalline 
rocks.  The  mines  near  Ste.  Genevieve 
have  not  been  worked  for  several  years, 
but  the  building  of  the  Illinois  Southern 
railway  to  within  a  few  miles  of  them 
so  changes  the  situation  that  they  can 
probably  now  be  worked  with  profit. 


Machine  Coal-Cutting  in  India. 

The  report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of 
Mines  of  India  for  1904  states  that  at 
present  coal-cutting  machines  are  used 
at  only  two  collieries  in  India.  Nearly 
all  the  coal  is  won  by  the  bord-and-pillar 
system  (that  is,  by  cutting  the  seams  into 
pillars  by  driving  galleries).  The  pillars 
are  seldom  extracted.  The  cheapness  of 
Indian  labor,  compared  with  European 
and  American,  has  probably  prevented 
enterprise  in  the  use  of  machines  being 
shown  in  India.  However,  when  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  Indian  miner  is  considered 
in  comparison  with  that  of  the  English 
miner,  there  would  appear  to  be  scope  for 
the  use  of  machines.  The  native  miners 
have  shown  themselves  capable  of  manag¬ 
ing  the  machines ;  if  a  doubt  remains  as 
to  a  reduction  in  the  cost  per  ton  of  ma¬ 
chine-cut  coal,  there  can  be  no  question 
(as  regards  the  great  economy  of  time) 
in  favor  of  the  machines.  With  those 
now  in  use,  a  gallery  could  be  driven  at 
least  twice  as  far  in  a  given  time  as  by 
hand. 


Dr.  C.  Otto  &  Co.,  in  French  patent 
351,007,  Jan.  25,  1905,  state  that  in  the 
method  of  producing  coke,  in  which  the 
coal,  before  being  carbonized,  is  mixed 
with  bodies  containing  metallic  oxides, 
such  as  the  dust  from  blast-furnace  gases, 
burnt  pyrite,  etc.,  the  yield  of  ammonia 
is  low,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  oxygen 
of  the  metallic  oxides.  This  loss  is  claimed 
to  be  prevented  by  reducing  the  oxides 
to  the  metallic  state  before  mixing  with 
the  coal. 
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EDITORIAL. 

The  INCREASING  USE  of  concrete  in  lin¬ 
ing  coal-mine  shafts  in  America  may  have 
an  influence  in  making  the  circular  sec¬ 
tion  more  popular  in  colliery  practice. 
The  circle  gives  the  maximum  strength 
against  outside  pressure.  In  Europe  cir¬ 
cular  shafts  are  commonly  used.  Where 
loose  or  watery  strata  are  encountered, 
this  form  has  some  advantages. 

Lead  Poisoning. 

We  wish  to  call  special  attention  to 
the  prize  for  prevention  of  lead  poisoning 
as  described  in  the  correspondence  column 
of  this  issue.  It  is  hoped  that  the  honor¬ 
arium,  incidental  to  the  winning  of  the 
prize,  will  stimulate  many  to  attack  this 
subject;  but,  in  addition  to  this,  it  savors 
of  both  the  economic  and  the  philan¬ 
thropic,  and  in  a  way  that  should  com¬ 
mend  itself  to  the  careful  attention  of  the 
far-sighted  engineer.  Incidentally  the  list 
of  patrons  carries  many  names  high  in  in¬ 
fluence,  both  in  social  reform  and  also  in 
sound  metallurgy.  In  fact,  the  whole  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  organization,  the  Internation¬ 
al  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  is 
deserving  of  our  loyal  support. 

The  Chemical  Engineer. 

Some  months  ago  we  published  a  paper 
by  Professor  Edmund  H.  Miller  on  the 
new  course  at  Columbia  University  for 
chemical  engineers  (May  4,  1905,  p.  846). 
In  another  column  we  note  the  prospectus 
for  the  establishment  of  a  similar  course 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  The  cur¬ 
ricula  are  essentially  the  same,  with  modi¬ 
fications  to  suit  the  conditions  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  as  viewed  from  a  western  stand¬ 
point;  but  both  involve  a  thorough  train¬ 
ing  in  the  foundations  of  chemical  and 
engineering  practice.  We  cannot  commend 
this  movement  too  heartily.  It  represents 
a  demand  which  has  long  waited  for  ful¬ 
fillment,  and  which  is  not  likely  to  be 
overstocked  with  that  comparatively  rare 
personality — the  chemical  engineer. 

The  End  of  the  War. 

The  news  from  Portsmouth,  as  we  go 
to  press,  is  that  peace  between  Japan  and 
Russia  is  assured.  Apart  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  influence  upon  trade  of  the  cessation 
of  the  enormous  waste  of  capital  which 
the  war  involved,  and  the  consequent  in¬ 
crease  in  the  supply  of  money,  peace  will 
have  a  direct  effect  upon  some  of  our 
markets.  In  the  iron  and  steel  trades 
this  will  be  not  felt  immediately ;  but 


4or 

Russia  will  have  to  re-build  her  navy,  and 
to  replace  railroad  equipment  destroyed 
or  worn  out,  and  at  least  part  of  this  work 
will  come  to  our  mills. 

On  the  copper  market  the  effect  is  like¬ 
ly  to  be  more  immediate.  The  manufac¬ 
ture  of  war  material,  both  in  Europe  and 
the  East,  will  decrease  at  once;  and,  with 
the  renewal  of  industrial  activity  in  Japan, 
there  will  probably  be  a  decline  in  the 
exports  of  copper  to  China,  which  have 
been  a  feature  in  our  market  recently. 
How  far  the  loss  of  this  demand  will  be 
compensated  by  industrial  improvement 
can  hardly  be  determined  at  present. 

Lake  and  Electrolytic  Copper. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  recent  cop¬ 
per  market  has  been  the  rise  of  electro¬ 
lytic  copper  to  a  price  equivalent  to  that 
for  Lake  copper  at  certain  times.  This 
does  not,  however,  indicate  necessarily  a 
tendency  of  the  two  grades  of  metal  to 
sell  on  an  equality.  As  is  well  known, 
the  electrolytic  is  now  the  more  import¬ 
ant,  the  production  and  demand  for  it 
being  decidedly  larger  than  for  Lake.  The 
price  for  electrolytic  is,  therefore,  the 
more  potent  factor  in  determining  the 
market  for  the  metal.  There  is  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  quality  of  the  metal  produced 
by  the  various  mines  at  Lake  Superior, 
but  the  best  grades  of  Lake  copper  com¬ 
mand  normally  a  premium  of  %c.  per 
pound  above  the  price  of  electrolytic.  In 
the  case  of  a  very  strong,  active  and  ris¬ 
ing  market,  as  there  has  been  recently,  the 
price  for  electrolytic  may  be  bid  up  to  a 
temporary  equivalent  with  that  for  Lake, 
but  upon  the  quotation  being  published, 
sellers  of  Lake  copper  increase  their 
price  accordingly  and  re-establish  the 
usual  differential. 


Mining  Schools. 

On  another  page  we  publish  an  ex¬ 
tended  abstract  of  a  paper  on  American 
Mining  Schools,  which  must  interest  all 
students  of  our  profession.  The  paper 
in  question  involves  a  discussion  of  a 
plat  of  four  curv'es,  representing,  respec¬ 
tively:  (i)The  enrollment  (in  six  of  the 
largest  mining  schools  in  the  last  20 
years);  (2)  the  graduation  therefrom; 
(3)  the  mineral  production  of  the  coun¬ 
try;  and  (4)  the  persons  engaged  in  min¬ 
ing.  President  McNair  has  undoubtedly 
discovered  a  vital  connection  between 
these  four  factors  of  the  mineral  indus¬ 
try,  and  his  demonstration  of  this  close 
relation  is  very  effective.  Nevertheless, 
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it  may  be  queried  whether  the  connection 
is  of  the  post  hoc  propter  hoc  variety;  or 
whether  (as  is  more  probable)  all  the 
variations  of  the  curves  are  mutually  de¬ 
pendent  on  some  other  fundamental  fac¬ 
tor.  At  all  events,  the  boys  of  today  who 
believe  that  there  is  value  in  a  technical 
training  are  quite  likely  to  prove  it  by  an 
increased  mineral  production  tomorrow. 
The  diagram  by  President  McNair  should 
be  hung  on  our  walls  for  daily  reference. 
It  illustrates  the  great  third  element  of 
industry.  With,  and  perhaps  above,  labor 
and  capital  stands  that  combination  of 
learning  and  experience  that  is  called 
brains. 


Mining  in  the  Yukon. 

Mining  in  the  Yukon  is  temporarily  de¬ 
pressed  by  difficulties  as  to  water  supply, 
w’herefore  many  claims  can  be  worked 
only  in  a  limited  way.  There  is  a  move¬ 
ment  in  Dawson  to  secure  help  from  the 
Canadian  Government  for  the  building  of 
dams  and  reservoirs  to  promote  the  gen¬ 
eral  welfare,  which  is  highly  dependent 
upon  a  sufficient  water  supply.  Common 
interest  in  a  large  gold  production,  it  is 
urged,  should  warrant  the  expenditure  by 
the  Government  for  such  purposes.  We 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  agree  in  that  view  of  the 
question. 

Complaints  of  lack  of  water,  in  a  region 
so  well  supplied  with  streams  as  the 
Yukon,  may  seem  strange.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  best  placer  claims  in  the  coun¬ 
try  are  bench  claims,  situated  on  the  sides, 
or  upper  levels,  of  the  valleys  through 
which  the  creeks  flow.  Water  can  be 
brought  to  most  of  these  bench  claims  only 
by  pumping  (which  is  of  highly  doubtful 
expediency),  or  by  ditches  from  higher 
levels  of  the  rivers  (which  in  general  will 
be  the  logical  solution  of  the  problem). 

However,  the  need  of  the  Yukon  miners 
is  evident.  Whether  the  Government  ought 
to  come  to  their  relief,  or  whether  they 
should  depend  on  their  own  exertions,  is 
another  question.  Governmental  embarka¬ 
tion  in  what  is  naturally  done  by  private 
enterprise  is  not  in  general  a  sound  policy ; 
but  in  the  present  case  at  least  a  good  rea¬ 
son  can  be  urged  in  behalf  of  the  assist¬ 
ance  that  is  desired,  the  Government  being 
owner  of  land  from  which  it  derives  a 
revenue,  wherefore  it  may  be  fairly  ex¬ 
pected  to  contribute  to  the  improvement 
of  its  value. 


Mining  in  Mexico. 

Under  the  progressive  policy  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Diaz,  Mexico  has  achieved  an  indus¬ 
trial  progress,  which,  in  view  of  the  natu¬ 
ral  obstacles,  is  little  short  of  marvelous. 
His  country  is  not  favored  with  water¬ 
ways,  and  communication  by  highways 
and  railways  is  hampered  by  mountain- 
barriers  ;  the  land  is  not  of  a  character  to 
foster  a  great  agricultural  industry ;  the 
forests  in  the  plateau  portion  are  not  ex¬ 
tensive  ;  grazing  and  mining  are  therefore 
the  great  fundamental  interests.  In  recog¬ 
nition  of  this,  opportunities  have  been 
freely  offered  to  the  development  of  the 
mining  and  metallurgical  industries  by 
American  capital.  The  result  has  been 
successful. 

Not  long  ago  there  was  a  discussion  in 
our  columns  as  to  the  position  of  Ameri¬ 
can  capital  in  its  Mexican  mining  invest¬ 
ments,  one  correspondent  expressing  the 
view  that  it  was  put  there  only  to  be  taxed. 
The  taxes  on  mineral  output  are  rather 
heavy,  it  is  true,  but  that  is  inevitable  un¬ 
der  the  conditions  and  is  something  which 
can  and  ought  to  be  taken  into  account 
before  embarking  in  a  Mexican  venture. 
In  the  matters  of  protection  of  property, 
provision  of  means  of  communication  and 
personal  safeguard,  the  Government  does 
about  all  it  can  do  under  the  present  con¬ 
ditions.  The  extent  to  which  those  con¬ 
ditions  have  improved  during  the  last  ten 
years  is  well  known  to  those  who  have 
maintained  an  acquaintance  with  the  coun¬ 
try  during  that  period. 

There  have  been  failures  in  Mexican 
mine  investments,  but  there  have  also  been 
many  successes.  The  metallurgical  indus¬ 
try  has  been  undeniably  remarkably  profit¬ 
able.  Even  now,  the  Mexican  department 
is  well  known  to  be  the  most  profitable 
branch  of  the  American  Smelting  &  Re¬ 
fining  Co.  With  respect  to  mining,  it  is 
sufficient  to  mention  El  Oro,  Guanajuato, 
Mapimi,  Parral,  Santa  Barbara,  Sierra 
Mojada,  Nacozari,  Boleo  and  Cananea. 
Certain  of  these  are  young  camps,  perhaps 
not  even  yet  at  their  prime.  All  of  them 
have  been  developed  by  foreign  capital, 
chiefly  by  American  capital.  The  recency 
of  some  of  the  great  developments  indi¬ 
cates  that  all  of  the  fine  opportunities  in 
Mexico  have  not  yet  been  reaped,  and  the 
remarkable  activity  in  mining  in  many 
parts  of  the  Republic  forecasts  extraordi¬ 
nary  progress  in  the  near  future. 

Especially  is  this  true  of  parts  of  Sonora 
and  Chihuahua,  which  appear  to  possess 


great  copper  resources.  It  is  only  a  few 
years  ago  that  Mexico  produced  nothing 
much  besides  silver.  Under  American  ex¬ 
ploitation  it  became  first  a  great  factor  in 
the  lead  production  of  the  world,  and 
next  in  the  copper.  Now,  it  is  even  pro¬ 
ducing  some  zinc  ore.  The  discovery  of 
some  great  gold  mines  has  immensely 
swelled  the  output  of  that  precious  metal. 

The  greatest  retarding  influence  in  Mex¬ 
ico  at  the  present  time  is  the  difficulty  of 
transportation,  although  conditions  are 
vastly  improved  over  what  they  were  15 
years  ago.  However,  the  burro  is  still  the 
main  reliance  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
small  mining  camps.  Railway  building  is 
going  on  rapidly,  but  railways  are  seldom 
built  until  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  a  proper  tonnage  of  ore  to  carry;  and 
to  develop  such  a  prospect,  mining  enter¬ 
prises  must  undergo  a  development  which 
is  trying  upon  skill,  patience  and  capital. 
It  is  in  that  stage  especially  that  the  ad¬ 
venturer  requires  the  assistance  of  an  en¬ 
ergetic,  honest,  resourceful  superintendent, 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  conditions  of 
the  country,  if  failure  is  to  be  avoided. 

Lime-Roasting  of  Galena. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  we  publish  an 
article  by  Professor  Borchers,  which  is, 
we  believe,  the  first  critical  discussion  of 
the  reactions  involved  in  the  new  methods 
of  desulphurizing  galena,  as  exemplified  in 
the  processes  of  Huntington  and  Heber- 
lein,  Savelsberg,  and  Carmichael  and  Brad¬ 
ford,  although  the  subject  has  been  touched 
upon  by  Donald  Clark,  writing  in  this 
Journal.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  from  a 
study  of  the  metallurgy  of  these  processes 
that  they  introduce  an  entirely  new  princi¬ 
ple  in  the  oxidation  of  galena,  as  Professor 
Borchers  points  out.  Inasmuch  as  there  are 
already  three  of  these  processes,  and  are 
likely  to  be  more,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
have  a  type-name  for  this  new  branch  of 
lead  metallurgy.  We  venture  to  suggest  that 
it  may  be  referred  to  as  the  “lime-roasting 
of  galena,”  inasmuch  as  lime  is  evidently 
a  requisite  in  the  process ;  or,  at  all  events, 
it  is  the  agent  which  will  be  commonly 
employed. 

When  the  Huntington-Heberlein  process 
was  first  described,  it  did  not  even  appear 
a  simplification  of  the  ordinary  roasting 
process,  but  rather  a  complication  of  it. 
The  process  attracted  comparatively  little 
attention,  and  was  indeed  regarded  some¬ 
what  with  suspicion.  This  was  largely 
due  to  the  policy  of  the  company  which 
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acquired  the  patent  rights  in  refusing  to 
publish  the  technical  information  concern¬ 
ing  it  that  the  metallurgical  profession 
expected  and  needed.  The  history  of  this 
exploitation  is  another  example  of  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  secrecy  in  such  matters.  The 
Huntington-Heberlein  process  has  only  be¬ 
come  thoroughly  established  as  a  new  and 
valuable  departure  in  metallurgy,  a  depar¬ 
ture  which  is  indeed  revolutionary,  nine 
years  after  the  date  of  the  original  patent. 
In  proprietary  processes  time  is  a  particu¬ 
larly  valuable  element,  inasmuch  as  the 
life  of  a  patent  is  limited. 

From  the  outset  the  explanation  of 
Huntington  and  Heberlein  as  to  the  re¬ 
actions  involved  in  their  process  was  un¬ 
satisfactory.  Professor  Borchers  points 
out  clearly  that  their  conception  of  the 
formation  of  calcium  peroxide  was  errone¬ 
ous,  and  indicates  strongly  the  probability 
that  the  active  agent  is  calcium  plumbate. 
It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  did 
not  go  further  with  his  experiments  on 
this  subject,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
they  will  be  taken  up  by  the  professors 
of  metallurgy  in  other  metallurgical 
schools.  The  formation  of  calcium  plumb¬ 
ate  in  the  process  was  clearly  forcast, 
however,  by  Carmichael  and  Bradford  in 
their  first  patent  specification ;  indeed,  they 
considered  that  the  sintered  product  con¬ 
sisted  largely  of  calcium  plumbate. 

Even  yet,  we  have  only  a  vague  idea  of 
the  reactions  that  occur  in  these  processes. 
There  is  undoubtedly  a  formation  of  cal¬ 
cium  sulphate,  as  pointed  out  by  Borchers 
and  Savelsberg;  but  that  compound  is 
eventually  decomposed,  since  it  is  one  of 
the  advantages  of  the  lime-roasting  that 
the  sintered  product  is  comparatively  low 
in  sulphur.  Is  it  true,  however,  that  the 
calcium  eventually  becomes  silicate?  If 
so,  under  what  conditions  is  calcium  sili¬ 
cate  formed?  The  temperature  main¬ 
tained  throughout  the  process  is  low,  con¬ 
siderably  lower  than  what  is  required  for 
the  formation  of  any  calcium  silicate  by 
fusion. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  only  galena  which 
is  decomposed  by  the  new  method,  but 
also  blende,  pyrite  and  copper  sulphides. 
The  process  is  employed  very  successfully 
in  the  treatment  of  Broken  Hill  ore  that 
is  rather  high  in  zinc  sulphide,  and  it  is 
also  to  be  employed  for  the  desulphuriza¬ 
tion  of  mattes.  What  are  the  reactions 
that  affect  the  desulphurization  of  the  sul¬ 
phides  other  than  lead?  Are  they  reac¬ 


tions  between  the  sulphides  and  their 
sulphates  ? 

There  is  a  wide  field  for  experimental 
metallurgy  in  connection  with  these  new 
processes.  The  important  practical  devel¬ 
opment  is  that  they  do  actually  effect  a 
great  economy  in  the  reduction  of  lead 
sulphide  ores.  In  subsequent  articles  we 
shall  give  some  data  as  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  those  results. 


The  Royal  School  of  Mines. 

The  appointment,  just  announced,  of 
Mr.  S.  Herbert  Cox  to  the  professorship 
of  mining  at  the  Royal  School  of  Mines, 
London,  in  succession  to  the  late  Sir 
Clement  Le  Neve  Foster,  will  be  particu¬ 
larly  welcome,  for  it  brings  to  an  end 
the  unfortunate  interregnum,  to  which 
reference  has  several  times  been  made  in 
these  columns.  Sir  Clement  died  in  April 
of  last  year.  At  that  time  it  was  deemed  ex¬ 
pedient  not  to  fill  the  vacancy  immediately, 
but  to  wait  until  the  reorganization  of  the 
system  of  higher  technical  education  in 
London  should  be  completed.  Considering 
that  the  reorganization  would  be  not  far 
off,  such  a  delay  was  no  doubt  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  school,  inasmuch  as,  if  the 
terms,  conditions  and  salary  connected 
with  the  appointment  could  be  settled  on 
a  permanent  basis,  the  chances  of  obtain¬ 
ing  the  best  man  for  the  place  would  be 
much  greater.  The  negotiations  for  the 
reorganization  were  protracted  more  than 
was  expected,  however,  and  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  the  school  has  suffered  from  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  professor  and  the  vmcertainty 
as  to  when  the  chair  would  be  occupied. 
It  was  felt,  therefore,  that  another  ses¬ 
sion  should  not  commence  with  the  chair 
still  empty,  and  consequently,  although 
the  future  of  the  school  is  not  yet  de¬ 
termined,  the  election  to  the  professor- 
“^hip  has  been  made.  The  appointment  is 
officially  called  a  temporary  one,  but  the 
negotiations  are  so  near  completion  that 
there  is  little  doubt  of  its  practical 
permanency. 

Mr.  Cox  is  well  known  in  the  mining 
industry  as  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Bain- 
bridge,  Seymour  &  Co.  since  1891.  He 
graduated  as  an  associate  of  the  School 
of  Mines  in  1874.  His  first  appointment 
was  as  assistant  geologist  and  inspector 
of  mines  in  New  Zealand,  and  subse¬ 
quently  (in  1884)  he  became  instructor  at 
the  Sydney  Technical  College;  while  hold¬ 
ing  that  appointment  he  lectured  in  vari¬ 


ous  mining  camps  to  practical  miners  and 
met  with  high  appreciation.  He  was 
president  of  the  Institution  of  Mining  and 
Metallurgy  in  1899.  Mr.  Cox  enters  on 
his  duties  with  the  genuine  esteem  of  his 
confreres  in  the  profession  and  with  the 
advantages  of  urbanity  of  manner,  a  suc¬ 
cessful  career  as  a  mining  engineer,  and 
experience  in  teaching  and  public  speak¬ 
ing.  We  wish  him  all  success. 

During  the  last  few  years,  we  have  in 
this  Journal  repeatedly  urged  that  the 
Royal  School  of  Mines  should  be  freed 
from  entanglements  with  other  colleges 
and  courses  of  study,  and  established  on 
a  secure  and  independent  basis,  with  no 
other  aim  in  view  than  the  teaching  of 
mining  and  metallurgy,  and  their  cognate 
branches.  Past,  present  and  future  stu¬ 
dents  would  welcome  such  a  happy  ending 
to  the  choppings  and  changings  to  which 
the  school  has  always  been  subject.  The 
representatives  of  the  mining  fraternity 
in  London  have,  however,  recognized  the 
uselessness  of  representations  to  the 
Government  on  these  lines,  and  have 
acquiesced  in  the  Government  proposals, 
confining  their  fighting  powers  to  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  the  entire  extinction  of  the 
identity  of  the  school.  The  Committee  of 
the  Board  of  Education  appointed  to  con¬ 
sider  the  future  of  the  school,  and  of 
higher  technical  education  generally,  has 
issued  a  preliminery  report  which  shows 
that  it  intends  to  proceed  along  the  lines  in¬ 
dicated  in  these  columns  last  year,  viz.,  to 
extend  the  college  accommodation  and 
courses  of  study  in  technical  subjects,  by 
means  of  private  gifts  and  grants  of  pub¬ 
lic  money  combined;  to  bring  under  one 
control  the  various  colleges,  such  as  the 
School  of  Mines  and  the  City  and  Guilds 
Institute;  and  the  eventual  affiliation  of 
all  of  them  with  London  University  in  a 
manner  yet  to  be  decided.  No  public  an¬ 
nouncement  has  been  made,  but  we  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  School  of  Mines  is  to 
retain  its  name ;  that  the  associate- 
ship  is  to  remain  the  diploma  of  merit; 
and,  moreover,  that  the  control  of  the 
school  is  to  be  to  some  extent  left  to  a 
sub-committee  composed  of  people  di¬ 
rectly  connected  with  mining  interests. 
Until  the  actual  details  are  w'orked  out, 
it  would  be  unsatisfactory  to  criticize  the 
scheme.  Although  the  main  lines  of  the 
scheme  are  fairly  well  settled,  neverthe¬ 
less  it  will  be  several  years  before  the 
colleges  are  in  full  working  order  under 
the  new  regime. 
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Metallics. 


The  new  tantalum  lamp  seems  to  prom¬ 
ise  good  efficiency  and  economy. 

The  compressed-air  engine  gives  a 
maximum  efficiency  of  80  per  cent. 

Oil-insulated  transformers  are  provided 
with  large  radiating  surface  when  water 
cooling  is  not  admissible. 

The  trackman’s  rule  for  elevation  of  the 
outer  rail  on  curves  is  an  inch  elevation 
for  each  degree  of  curve. 

Single-cylinder  steam  pumps  require 
that  an  air  chamber  be  provided  if  a 
steady  delivery  is  desired. 

About  0.5%  of  nickel  in  cast-iron  kettles 
increases  the  resistance  to  acids  and  al¬ 
kalies  to  a  marked  degree. 

The  variety  of  thermite  used  for  ordi¬ 
nary  welding  is  a  mixture  of  metallic 
aluminum  and  iron  oxide. 

Compressing  air  to  loo-lb.  gauge  pres¬ 
sure  requires  approximately  h.  p.  per 
cu.  ft.  of  air  compressed. 

Air-cooled  transformers  are  usually  ar¬ 
ranged  to  receive  air  from  a  blast  system 
carrying  from  ^  to  ^  oz.  pressure. 

As  all  steam  pumps  of  the  ordinary  pat¬ 
tern  take  steam  full  stroke,  there  is  no 
expansion  and  the  economy  (of  steam)  is 
low. 

Assuming  the  air  consumption  of  a  3^4- 
in.  drill  as  unity,  that  of  a  2j4-in.  is  0.445 1 
of  a  3  5-16-in.,  1.069;  that  of  a  3)4-in., 
1. 123. 

The  base  bullion  produced  in  Colorado 
approximates  the  composition  95.5%  lead, 
3%  antimony,  0.25%  arsenic,  and  0.75% 
copper. 

It  is  possible  to  use  thermite  in  welding 
cast  iron,  but  in  that  case  it  is  necessary 
to  employ  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
material  than  with  steel. 

When  a  rock-drill  is  not  in  use,  it  is 
important  to  keep  the  valve  and  piston 
well  oiled;  otherwise  rust  will  rapidly  eat 
away  the  machined  surfaces. 

The  self-cooling  transformer  has  a  dis¬ 
tinct  advantage  over  other  types,  in  that 
no  cooling  devices  are  required;  after  be¬ 
ing  installed,  no  attention  need  be  given  it. 

Platinoid  is  an  alloy  used  largely  for 
electrical  instruments.  An  analysis  showed 
54.04%  copper,  24.77%  nickel,  20.42%  zinc, 
0.47%  iron,  0.15%  lead,  and  0.15%  man¬ 
ganese. 

The  slag  produced  in  lead-smelting  at 
the  Port  Pirie  works  of  the  Broken  Hill 
Proprietary  Co.  is  in  general  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  composition:  25  to  26%  SiOs;  31% 
PeO;  5  to  5.5%  MnO;  15.5  to  17%  CaO; 
13%  ZnO;  6.5%  AlsOs;  3  to  4%  S;  1.2  to 


1.5%  Pb  (wet  assay)  ;  and  0.7  oz.  Ag.  per 
ton. 

A  simple  test  for  the  purity  of  manila 
or  sisal  ropes  is  to  roll  some  of  the  loose 
fiber -into  balls  and  burn  them.  If  the 
rope  be  pure  manila,  the  ash  will  be  a 
dull  grayish-black;  if  sisal,  it  will  be  a 
whitish-gray;  if  manila  and  sisal  com¬ 
bined,  the  ash  will  be  of  a  color  indicating 
the  mixture. 

Tailing  from  dressing  works  when  of 
good  character  as  a  stone,  c.  g.  limestone 
and  dolomite,  finds  employment  at  several 
places  in  the  United  States  as  a  material 
for  the  preparation  of  concrete  and  fetches 
a  fair  price,  but  of  course  such  material 
will  not  stand  costly  handling  or  long¬ 
distance  transportation. 

The  valves  of  duplex  pumps  are  easy 
to  set.  Place  both  piston  rods  in  mid¬ 
position,  so  that  the  levers  will  stand  ver¬ 
tical  ;  then  put  the  valves  in  mid-position 
so  that  they  will  just  cover  the  ports. 
Connect  up  the  links  to  valve  rods  so 
that  the  lost  motion  in  valve  will  be 
equally  divided  and  the  job  is  done. 

The  sheet-iron  lined  launders  in  dress¬ 
ing  works  are  a  constant  source  of  trouble 
because  of  the  severe  wear  upon  them. 
A  convenient  and  useful  substitute  is  or¬ 
dinary  3-in.  or  4-in.  wrought-iron  pipe. 
When  a  hole  appears  in  a  certain  position 
the  pipe  can  be  easily  turned  sufficiently 
to  bring  a  new  surface  into  use,  continu¬ 
ing  the  revolution  until  the  pipe  is  en¬ 
tirely  worn  out. 

Lime-sand  brick  can  be  made  at  a  cost 
of  $3.50  to  $5  per  M,  according  to  the 
prices  for  coal,  lime,  sand  and  labor.  They 
are  made  in  sizes  corresponding  with  those 
of  ordinary  red  brick.  They  are  inferior 
to  ordinary  red  brick,  both  in  strength 
and  in  density.  The  present  production  of 
lime-sand  brick  in  the  United  States  is 
upward  of  20,000  M  per  annum,  the  aver¬ 
age  value  being  about  $7.45  per  M. 

A  test  of  31  drills  at  the  Rose  Deep 
mine.  South  Africa,  showed  an  average 
consumption  of  81  cu.  ft.  of  free  air  per 
3J4-it'-  drill  per  min.,  including  all  leak¬ 
age  of  pipes.  The  compressed  air  aver¬ 
aged  70  lb.  per  sq.  in.  Each  drill  con¬ 
sumed  the  equivalent  of  43  lb.  of  coal  per 
hour.  The  compressor  engine  showed  an 
average  of  12.7  i.h.p.  per  drill.  The  me¬ 
chanical  efficiency  of  the  engine  was  86 
per  cent. 

In  lead  smelting  it  is  feasible  to  run 
slag  assaying  as  high  as  20%  in  ZnO,  the 
other  constituents  being  properly  adjusted, 
which  in  a  general  way  implies  low  silica 
and  lime,  high  iron,  and  absence  of  alum¬ 
ina.  Such  slags  have  been  employed  in 
regular  practice  in  the  Lower  Harz,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  to  some  extent  at  Broken  Hill, 
N.  S.  W.  In  the  standard  American  prac¬ 
tice,  however,  it  is  aimed  to  limit  the  slag 
to  about  6%  ZnO. 


An  inclined  splash-board  inserted  in  the 
housing  of  a  perpendicular  belt-elevator, 
between  the  ascending  and  the  descending 
belt,  communicating  with  the  exterior  by 
a  suitable  aperture,  will  collect  much  of 
the  slop  from  the  discharge  at  the  top 
and  prevent  it  from  falling  into  the  boot, 
where  it  may  lodge  between  the  boot- 
pulley  and  the  belt,  causing  extra  wear  on 
both.  A  small  box  should  be  fixed  to 
the  side  of  the  elevator  housing  to  collect 
the  discharge  of  the  splash-board. 

The  rate  of  drilling  in  soft  rock  can  be 
increased  by  the  use  of  a  water  jet  to 
wash  the  sludge  out  of  the  hole  as  fast  as 
it  forms.  A  water-nozzle,  which  may  be  a 
piece  of  ^-in.  gas  pipe  drawn  down  to  a 
fine  point  at  the  end,  is  pushed  into  the 
hole  as  the  drill  advances.  The  water  may 
be  supplied  under  air  pressure,  or  by  grav¬ 
ity  from  an  upper  level.  In  rock  that 
makes  sludge  rapidly,  a  drill  using  water 
under  pressure  will  easily  surpass  those 
which  depend  upon  the  “chuck-tending" 
of  the  drill  helper. 

In  constructing  a  pipe  line  for  hydrau¬ 
lic  mining,  care  must  be  taken  to  place  air 
valves  at  all  high  places,  blow-off  valves 
at  all  low  places  in  the  line,  and  when  the 
line  is  subject  to  extreme  changes  of  tem¬ 
perature,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 'place 
a  good  expansion  joint  every  half  mile. 
Near  the  lower  end  of  the  line  there 
should  be  a  safety  valve,  set  at  a  pressure 
slightly  above  the  maximum  due  to  head, 
so  that  if  the  gate  be  closed  too  quickly 
the  valve  will  relieve  the  shock  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  whole  line  from  being  strained. 

The  improvements  in  mining  and  metal¬ 
lurgical  practice  at  Broken  Hill,  many  of 
which  have  been  remarkable  and  of  far- 
reaching  importance,  have  been  due  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  enthusiasm  which  the 
managers  of  mines  and  works  have  in¬ 
spired  in  their  assistants  in  the  effort  to 
obtain  the  maximum  economic  extraction 
from  the  ore.  In  the  dressing  works  of 
the  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Co.  is  posted 
this  notice :  “Look  around  and  see  if  you 
can  save  money;  your  suggestions  and 
names,  if  put  into  this  box,  will  be  taken 
direct  to  the  general  manager.” 

A  lead-smelting  blast  furnace  at  the 
Port  Pirie  works  of  the  Broken  Hill 
Proprietary  Co.  was  kept  in  continuous 
blast  for  four  years  and  10  months,  or 
1,760  days.  This  is  the  longest  campaign 
on  record  in  that  plant,  and  is  extraor¬ 
dinarily  long  for  smelting  practice  any¬ 
where.  The  length  of  campaign  is  not, 
however,  in  any  way  a  measure  of  metal¬ 
lurgical  excellence,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
greatly  dependent  upon  the  design  of  the 
furnace,  the  character  of  the  charge  and 
the  type  of  slag  made.  Furnaces  are  fre¬ 
quently  kept  in  blast  when  it  would  be 
more  profitable  to  blow  out  and  start  a 
new  campaign. 
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Colliery  Notes. 

In  20  years  the  speed  of  fans  has  in¬ 
creased  from  about  50  to  200  r.  p.  m.,  and 
diameters  have  dimished  from  50  ft.  (and 
commonly  46  ft.)  to  16  ft.,  with  results 
which  have  surprised  even  advocates  of 
high  speed. 

Retaining  walls  around  mines  may  to 
advantage  be  built  similar  to  the  method 
in  use  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
The  wall  may  be  constructed  in  steps,  the 
bottom  course  being  the  broadest.  The 
face  of  the  wall  is  nearly  vertical. 

The  success  of  gathering  locomotives 
in  the  D.  L.  &  W.  mines  will  doubtless 
lead  to  their  adoption  at  other  collieries. 
Their  operation,  however,  will  be  limited 
to  workinjgs  having  comparatively  little 
pitch,  and  also  where  large  quantities  of 
gas  are  not  found. 

Most  of  the  accidents  to  men,  when 
they  are  being  lowered  into  mines,  in  the 
coalfields  of  the  Middle  West,  are  due  to 
the  engineer  bumping  the  cage  too  hard 
on  the  bottom,  and  not  to  “overwinding” 
when  hoisting  men  to  the  surface.  In 
each  case,  the  machinery  should  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  an  automatic  cut-off  on  the 
engine. 

In  many  cases,  coke-ovens  are  built  on 
the  “bottom”  lands.  Frequently  these 
lands  are  near  streams,  having  been 
formed  of  sand  and  gravel  deposited  by 
water.  Practice  has  demonstrated  that 
coke-oven  walls  need  only  go  below  the 
frost  line  to  reach  a  good  foundation, 
provided  that  the  sand  or  gravel  bed  is 
not  liable  to  be  disturbed  later.  If  there 
is  danger  of  the  bed  shifting,  sand  is  a 
most  unstable  foundation. 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 
Coal  Department  has  used  its  old  wire 
ropes  in  reservoir  construction.  The  cir¬ 
cular  reservoir  at  their  large  Hampton 
power-station  is  built  of  concrete,  which 
is  reinforced  by  embedding  old  hoisting 
ropes  in  the  walls.  These  encircling  ropes 
are  placed  closer  together  at  the  bottom 
of  the  reservoir  than  they  are  at  the  top, 
on  account  of  the  increased  pressure  with 
the  greater  depth  of  water. 

It  is  the  practice  among  firemen  to 
sprinkle  the  coal  before  throwing  it  on 
the  fire  under  boilers.  With  very  fine 
coal  (particularly  bituminous  slack)  this 
method  tends  to  prevent  the  fine  particles 
from  being  carried  out  of  the  stack  by 
the  draft.  Some  firemen  have  the  mis¬ 
taken  idea  that  wetting  any  coal  before 
firing  will  make  a  hotter  fire.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  water  in  a  fire-box  consumes 
a  certain  quantity  of  heat,  which  is  spent 
in  converting  it  into  steam. 

In  Great  Britain  coal  mines  ventilated 
by  a  furnace  where  the  return  air  is  so 
highly  charged  with  explosive  gases  as  to 
render  it  dangerous  to  pass  the  returns 
over  the  furnace  fire,  an  arrangement 
called  a  “dumb  drift”  is  used.  This  drift 


is  an  inclined  passage,  driven  from  a  point 
in  the  rear  of  the  furnace,  and  entering 
the  shaft  sufficiently  high  above  the  fur¬ 
nace  to  prevent  ignition  of  the  firedamp 
from  the  furnace  flame.  In  the  best  prac¬ 
tice,  the  furnace  is  fed  with  air  direct 
from  the  down-cast  shaft;  all  the  returns 
pass  through  the  dumb  drift. 

At  the  Pancoast  breaker  of  the  Scranton 
Coal  Co.,  in  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite 
field,  the  loaded  cars  are  moved  from  the 
cage  to  the  dump  by  means  of  drum  and 
rope.  The  distance  from  the  shaft  to  the 
dump  is  about  50  ft.  The  empty  cars  are 
handled  by  a  chain  car-haul;  a  friction 
drum  is  mounted  on  the  drive-shaft  of 
this  car-haul.  A  boy,  stationed  near  the 
dump,  operates  the  drum.  The  rope  is 
attached  to  the  loaded  car,  which  is  then 
given  enough  motion  to  carry  it  to  the 
dump.  This  scheme  does  away  with  the 
services  of  two  men.  There  is  consider¬ 
able  variation  in  the  running  of  mine 
cars,  some  running  stiffer  than  others ; 
the  arrangement  described  permits  the 
handling  of  all  cars  equally  well. 

The  interchangeable-tripod  system  great¬ 
ly  facilitates  the  running  of  underground 
surveys  in  mines.  Two  tripods  are  neces¬ 
sary;  while  the  instrument-man  is  turn¬ 
ing  and  reading  the  angles  at  one  station, 
another  member  of  the  corps  is  setting-up 
the  extra  tripod  at  the  station  ahead. 
With  a  shifting  tripod-head,  it  then  only 
remains  for  the  instrument-man  to  com¬ 
plete  this  approximate  set-up ;  this  re¬ 
quires  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  time 
that  would  be  necessary,  if  only  one  tripod 
were  used.  Care  should  be  exercised, 
however,  to  prevent  the  plates  from  slip¬ 
ping,  while  carrying  the  instrument  from 
one  tripod  and  setting  it  up  on  the  other. 
In  a  continuous  azimuth-survey  ,any  slight 
error  induced  by  several  such  transfers 
would  cause  serious  discrepancies  in  the 
final  results. 

An  engineer’s  steel  measuring-tape  fre¬ 
quently  breaks,  especially  after  it  has 
rusted  near  the  distance  marks.  How¬ 
ever,  the  breaks  can  be  easily  mended  by 
means  of  a  little  solder,  sheet  tin,  and  a 
blow-pipe.  The  surface  of  the  tape  which 
is  to  receive  solder  should  first  be  cleaned 
(preferably  filed),  then  each  end  of  the 
broken  tape  is  slipped  half-way  into  a 
sleeve  of  tin,  so  that  the  ends  just  meet. 
This  sleeve  can  be  made  from  strips  of 
tin  04  in.  wide)  cut  from  a  tin  can.  A 
piece  of  this  strip  tin  is  fitted  to  the  tape 
so  as  to  leave  an  opening  on  one  side ;  the 
tin  does  not  completely  envelope  the  tape, 
a  narrow  slit  being  left  for  the  solder. 
When  ready  to  solder,  moisten  the  sur¬ 
faces  of  both  tape  and  tin  with  hydro¬ 
chloric  (muriatic)  acid,  or  with  zinc 
chloride;  melt  the  solder  (placed  over  the 
break)  with  the  blow-pipe.  This  little 
expedient  will  save  much  time  and  incon¬ 
venience,  especially  if  one  is  far  removed 
from  a  shop  where  work  of  this  kind  is 
done. 


Discussion. 


Readers  are  invited  to  use  this  department 
for  the  discussion  of  questions  arising  in  tech¬ 
nical  practice  or  suggested  by  articles  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  columns  of  The  Enqineerinq  and 
Mining  Journal. 


Notes  on  Sampling. 

Sir — The  problem  of  making  a  large 
mass  yield  a  small  fraction  of  itself,  which 
shall  be  a  representative  of  the  average 
composition  and  value  of  the  original 
mass,  is  as  fascinating  in  theory  as  it  is 
necessary  in  practice.  The  theory,  in  its 
aspect  of  size  of  the  particles,  has  been 
well  discussed  by  several  writers,  but  most 
papers  are  mainly  devoted  to  the  chances 
that  certain  valuable  particles  of  a  certain 
size  will  be  consigned  to  the  sample 
selected.  There  are  other  aspects  of  the 
question,  as,  for  instance,  that  of  the  com¬ 
position  and  degree  of  granulation  of  the 
barren  part  of  the  material  sampled  (if  it 
is  an  ore),  or  of  the  adulterant  (if  it  is 
a  mixture).  This  resolves  itself  practi¬ 
cally  into  another  phase,  namely,  that  of 
the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  a  sample. 

Many  times  I  have  heard  an  old  master- 
sampler  say :  “A  sample  is  one  of  the 
most  sensitive  mixtures  one  can  think  of. 
You  can’t  touch  it  without  changing  its 
conditions  and  value.  If  it  is  in  a  bag,  it 
will  (usually)  tend  to  concentrate  at  the 
bottom.  This,  of  course,  is  well  known. 
If  you  pour  it  out  on  a  sheet  of  cloth  or 
paper,  and  roll  it,  you  will  mix,  and  very 
successfully,  the  coarser  parts ;  but  the 
finer  part,  that  clings  to  the  paper,  like  a 
dusty  varnish — that  is  the  part  that  car¬ 
ries  value  and  the  very  part  that  gets 
away  from  you.  If  you  pour  the  same 
sample  out  of  a  bag  onto  paper  and  roll 
it,  and  if  this  process  of  changing  from  a 
bag  to  a  (fresh)  paper  is  repeated  several 
times,  the  residual  sample  will  show  dis¬ 
tinctly  a  slight  falling  off  in  value.” 

Nearly  all  practical  men  know  of  this 
tendency  of  the  fine,  dusty  part  of  a  sam¬ 
ple  to  slip  away ;  but  the  opinions  as  to  the 
best  way  to  combat  it  (for  it  cannot  be 
overcome)  are  as  various  as  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  samplers  themselves.  Thus 
one  will  tell  us  that,  with  all  its  faults,  we 
cannot  do  better  than  to  roll  a  sample  on 
clean,  glazed  paper;  and  a  sample  should 
always  be  rolled  after  standing,  or  after 
a  journey.  Another  will  tell  us  that  we 
should  never  use  paper  or  cloth,  but  a 
glass  plate,  “coning  up”  the  sample  from 
the  side  by  repeated  “circumnavigations.” 

The  discussion  could  be  continued  in¬ 
definitely.  Practically,  and  fortunately, 
with  the  average  low-grade  ore,  this  sen¬ 
sitiveness  of  a  sample  does  not  seriously 
affect  the  real  question  as  to  its  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  original  in  dollars  and 
cents.  But  it  is  nevertheless  a  quality 
which  reminds  us  that  we  shall  do 
well  if  we  can  keep  our  figures  within 
reasonable  “limits  of  error.” 

C.  S.  Palmer. 

New  York,  Aug.  22,  1905. 
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Correspondence. 

We  Invite  correspondence  npon  matters  of 
interest  to  the  Industries  of  mining  and  metal* 
Inrgy.  Communications  should  Invariably  be 
accompanied  with  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer.  Initials  only  will  be  published 
when  so  requested. 

Letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor. 

We  do  not  bold  ourselves  responsible  for 
the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents. 

Prise  for  Prevention  of  Lead  Poisoning. 

Sir — The  International  Labor  Office  (of 
Basel,  Switzerland)  has  invited  an  inter¬ 
national  prize  competition  for  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  lead  poisoning,  and  is  desirous  of 
making  this  competition  known,  not  only 
to  every  engineer  but  also  to  every  work¬ 
man  engaged  in  mining,  milling,  smelting 
and  refining  lead  (as  well  as  in  its  further 
application  in  the  manufacture  of  storage 
batteries ;  in  white-lead  and  other  lead  pig¬ 
ments  ;  in  painting  with  lead  paints,  var¬ 
nishing,  plumbing;  and  in  type  foundries, 
printing  offices,  etc.).  It  has  asked 
assistance  in  giving  the  proposition  a 
widespread  publication  in  the  United 
States. 

Knowing  that  this  Journal  has  always 
been  prominent  in  promoting  the  welfare 
of  the  working  classes,  I  trust  that  you 
will  consent  to  serving  the  interests  of  a 
large  part  of  your  readers,  as  well  as  the 
beneficent  intentions  of  the  International 
Labor  Office,  by  publishing  the  conditions 
of  the  prize  competition. 

The  International  Labor  Office  (organ¬ 
ized  by  the  International  Association  for 
Labor  Legislation)  began  its  work  in  May, 
1901.  This  association  was  founded  by 
persons  advocating  the  legal  protection  of 
workmen,  among  whom  were  prominent 
statesmen,  scholars,  philanthropists,  and 
engineers  of  Europe.  Sections  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  have  been  formed  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  countries:  Austria,  Belgium,  France, 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  Hungary,  Italy, 
Netherlands  and  Switzerland. 

Due  to  the  efforts  of  the  International 
Association,  the  Swiss  Federal  Council 
called  out  an  International  Labor  Confer¬ 
ence,  which  was  held  at  Berne  in  May, 
1905;  its  special  object  was  to  discuss  the 
abolishment  of  the  use  of  yellow  phos¬ 
phorus  in  the  manufacture  of  matches, 
and  the  prohibition  of  night  work  for 
women  in  the  industry. 

file  details  regarding  the  competition 
respecting  lead  poisoning  are  as  follows : 

Section  /. — The  following  prizes  are. 
offered : 

1.  One  prize  of  $1,200  for  the  best  treat¬ 
ise  on  the  prevention  of  lead  poisoning 
in  the  operation  of  mining  and  milling  lead 
ores  or  ores  containing  lead. 

2.  One  prize  of  $2,400  for  the  best  treat¬ 
ise  on  the  prevention  of  lead  poisoning  in 
smelting  and  refining  works. 

3.  Two  prizes  (one  first  of  $600;  one 
second  of  $360)  for  the  best  treatises  on 
the  prevention  of  lead  poisoning  in  the 
chemical  application  of  lead,  as  in  white 
lead  works,  manufacture  of  other  lead 
paints,  of  electric  accumulators  (storage 
batteries),  etc. 


4.  Four  prizes  (one  of  $360;  one  of 
$240;  two  of  $180  each)  for  the  best  treat¬ 
ises  on  the  prevention  of  lead  poisoning  in 
the  trades  of  house,  ship,  coach-painting, 
interior  decoration,  varnishing,  and  the 
like. 

5.  Four  prizes  (one  of  $360;  one  of 
$240;  two  of  $180  each)  for  the  best  treat¬ 
ises  on  the  prevention  of  lead  poisoning 
in  those  trades  where  raw  and  manufac¬ 
tured  lead  is  consumed  or  handled  on  a 
large  scale,  as  in  type  foundries  and  print¬ 
ing  offices. 

Section  II. — Each  treatise  to  contain  a 
systematic  review  of  the  special  causes 
giving  rise  to  lead  poisoning,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  a  description  of  the  various  pro¬ 
cesses  of  manufacture,  pointing  out  the 
dangers  occasioned  at  every  phase  of  pro¬ 
cedure,  including  handling  and  transporta¬ 
tion. 

Reference  to  be  made  also  to  the  causes 
due  to  working  at  places  in  which  a  pro¬ 
longed  occupation  is  liable  to  affect  the 
health;  and  to  want  of  cleanliness,  lack 
of  proper  guidance  and  instructions,  care¬ 
lessness,  poor  and  inadequate  food,  irra¬ 
tional  way  of  living  and  unhealthy  dwell¬ 
ings  of  the  workmen.  In  connection  with 
the  statement  of  the  causes  of  lead  poison¬ 
ing,  the  measures  for  its  prevention  are  to 
be  proposed. 

Section  III.  —  Substantial  evidence 
should  be  given  for  the  proposed  pre¬ 
ventives,  as  regards  their  technical,  hy¬ 
gienic  and  economic  feasibility. 

Section  IV. — The  comparative  injurious¬ 
ness  of  the  different  phases  of  manufac¬ 
ture,  as  well  as  of  the  conditions  referred 
to  in  Section  II,  must  be  demonstrated, 
as  far  as  possible,  by  a  properly  graduated 
classification  of  the  risk  of  lead  poisoning, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  degree. 

Section  V. — In  proposing  new  installa¬ 
tions,  or  alterations  of  the  existing  mode 
of  operation,  the  probable  increase  or  de¬ 
crease  of  expenses  incurred  by  the  change 
should  be  approximately  stated;  e.  g.,  in 
proposing  mechanical  appliances  to  super¬ 
sede  manual  labor,  the  primary  cost  of 
these,  as  well  as  the  increase  of  working 
expenses  by  depreciation  and  interest  of 
the  capital  invested,  would  have  to  ap¬ 
pear;  as  well  as  the  saving  of  wages  or 
other  factors  of  economy — viz.,  the  avoid¬ 
ance  of  fluctuations  and  changes  in  the 
working  staff  and,  in  consequence,  the 
maintenance  of  a  properly  trained  crew 
with  a  corresponding  improvement  of  their 
capacity. 

Section  VI. — It  is  desired  that  the  treat¬ 
ises  should  promote  the  development  of 
the  present  provisions  of  the  various  States 
by  outlining  or  drafting  legal  or  adminis¬ 
trative  regulations  or  suggestions  to  the 
proper  authorities,  aiming  at  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  preventive  measures  proposed 
by  the  competitors.  Short  rules  about 
the  danger  of  poisoning'  might  also  be 
given,  preferably  in  a  form  suited  for  post¬ 
ing  in  workshops,  building  grounds,  and 
the  like.  A  compilation  of  the  existing 


Government  regulations  may  be  found  in 
the  volume  “Gesun’dheitsgefahrliche  In- 
dustrien”  (“Les  Industries  Insalubres”), 
edited  by  Professor  Stephen  Bauer  (Jena, 
G.  Fischer,  1903),  and  in  the  “Bulletin  des 
Internationalen  Arbeitsantes,”  “Bulletin 
de  rOffice  International  du  Travail,”  1901- 
1904;  which  publications  can  probably  be 
had  at  the  libraries  in  large  cities. 

Section  VII. — A  clear  and  concise  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  measures  proposed  by  the 
compeitors  is  to  be  given  at  the  end  of 
the  treatise. 

Section  VIII, — The  papers  may  be  writ¬ 
ten  either  in  English,  French  or  German. 
Books  already  printed  cannot  be  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  jury.  The  ready 
manuscripts  must  be  put  in  an  envelope 
bearing  only  a  motto,  and  lodged  with  the 
International  Labor  Office  at  Basel  on  or 
before  December  31,  1905.  The  full  name 
and  address  of  the  author  should  be  stated 
under  a  separate  sealed  cover  bearing  on 
its  outside  the  same  motto  as  above.  Con¬ 
tributions  arriving  later  than  December  31, 
1905,  will  be  excluded  from  the  competi¬ 
tion. 

Section  IX. — By  the  award  of  a  prize, 
the  International  Labor  Office  is  entitled 
to  publish  a  treatise,  leaving,  however,  its 
author  the  exclusive  property ;  the  office- 
may  also  concede  to  the  authors  the  right 
to  publish  a  treatise;  the  office  may  also 
concede  to  the  authors  the  right  of  pub¬ 
lishing  their  treatises.  Manuscripts  which 
are  not  secured  for  publication  will  be 
returned  to  their  authors. 

Section  X. — In  case  the  jury  should  not 
see  fit  to  award  the  total  sum  of  $6,480 
reserved  for  the  prizes,  the  remainder  shall 
be  employed,  upon  recommendation  of  the 
jury  by  the  “International  Association  for 
Labor  Legislation,”  for  other  purposes 
concerning  the  hygienic  welfare  of  the 
working  classes. 

N.  B. — All  letters,  inquiries,  and  other 
matters  pertaining  to  the  present  competi¬ 
tion,  are  to  be  addressed  to  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Labor  Office,  at  Basel  (Switzer¬ 
land). 

F.  G.  Hartman. 
New  York,  Aug.  24,  1905. 


The  Tyee  Copper  Company. 

Sir — Although  I  seldom  criticize  arti¬ 
cles  appearing  in  the  press,  I  cannot  let 
pass  certain  remarks  of  your  London  cor¬ 
respondent  in  the  Journ.\l  of  Aug.  12, 
referring  to  the  Tyee  Copper  Company, 
of  which  I  am  manager.  His  remarks 
in  connection  with  the  erection  of  the 
Tyee  Copper  Company’s  smelter  betray 
ignorance  as  to  the  conditions  of  copper 
smelting  on  the  coast  of  British  Colum¬ 
bia,  as  they  were  four  years  ago,  i.e.,  in 
1901.  The  smelter  was  erected  at  Lady¬ 
smith,  not  because  the  ores  were  too  low 
to  ship,  but  simply  to  save  (which  is  the 
equivalent  of  “to  make”)  dollars  and  cents. 
In  190T  there  was  only  one  copper  smelter 
working  on  the  Coast.  The  smelting  rate.- 
in  that  year  were  $6  per  ton  for  treatment. 
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with  deductions  of  6c.  from  the  price  of 
electrolytic,  and  the  usual  1.3%  from  the 
wet  assay,  etc.  There  were  hints  thrown 
out  at  that  time  that  there  might  be  a 
reduction  to  $4  treatment,  but  this  was  not 
good  enough  to  suit  my  company. 

Reckoning  on  the  basis  of  the  lower 
of  these  rates,  the  smelter  has  been  paid 
for  twice  over — that  is  to  say,  we  have 
got  the  smelter  for  nothing,  and  in  ad¬ 
dition  thereto  have  made  more  than  the 
cost  of  entire  works  in  added  profits. 
There  are  now  three  smelters  on  the 
Coast,  and  rates  have  been  reduced  to  a 
lower  figure  than  ever  previously  m 
the  history  of  smelting.  This  reduction 
has  been  brought  about  simply  by  busi¬ 
ness  competition,  nothing  else,  and  if  the 
Tyee  smelter  had  not  been  built  we  should 
have  been  paying  on  the  old  basis.  In¬ 
stead  of  this  the  Tyee  smelter  has  paid 
for  itself  twice  over,  the  company  has 
ample  funds  in  hand  and  is  in  a  position 
to  compete  for  custom  ores  with  any 
smelting  works  on  this  Coast. 

In  matter  of  fact,  the  Tyee  ores  are 
the  highest  grade  copper  ores  that  are 
worked  in  a  commercial  way  in  British 
Columbia,  and  a  mine  that  has  shipped 
130.000  ton  averaging  4.5%  Cu,  3  oz.  Ag, 
and  0.15  oz.  Au,  cannot  by  any  reasoning 
be  classed  as  low  grade.  As  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  ore  in  depth,  I  see  no  reason  for 
modifying  my  views  as  expressed  in  my 
annual  report.  There  has  been  no  secret 
as  to  the  orebody  having  been  faulted, 
but  even  your  correspondent  must  admit 
that  an  orebody  2,700  ft.  in  length  is  an 
unusual  occurence  even  on  this  continent, 
and  we  have  every  confidence  that  it  will 
be  found  again.  The  last  part  of  the  arti¬ 
cle  that  I  am  criticizing  is  rather  ambigu¬ 
ous.  Any  discoveries  of  copper  ore  in 
the  neighborhood  would  be  of  direct  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  Tyee  company,  and  the  Tyee 
itself  owns  a  large  and  carefully  selected 
tract  of  land  that  covers  any  possible  de¬ 
viation  or  faulting  of  the  lode.  As  nearly 
the  entire  surface  of  Mount  Sicker  is 
masked  by  volcanic  flows,  prospecting  is 
slow,  as  it  has  to  be  carried  on  by  means 
of  underground  workings.  Heavy  ex¬ 
ploratory  work  is  being  carried  on  at  two 
points,  but  even  with  this  the  company’s 
property  has  scarcely  been  scratched,  and 
it  will  be  many  years  before  it  will  have 
been  entirely  explored. 

Clermont  Living.ston, 
Local  director  and  general  manager. 
Duncan’s  Station,  Vancouver  Island,  B.  C., 
Aug.  18.  1905. 


Mixed  Sulphide  Ore  Treatment. 

Sir — The  article  by  W.  R.  Ingalls  in 
the  JouRN.\L  of  Aug.  19  contains  certain 
statements  as  to  the  results  with  our  mag¬ 
netic  separators  in  the  treatment  of  the 
Colorado  mixed  .sulphides,  which  do  great 
injustice  to  our  process  of  separation. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  introduction  of 
the  Wetherill  magnetic  separator  in  the 
treatment  of  the  Leadville  mixed  sul¬ 


phides  enabled  a  concentrate  of  only  45% 
zinc  to  be  made.  The  four  mills  in  Colo¬ 
rado  which  use  18  of  our  separators  in 
the  treatment  of  these  ores  have  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  making  concentrates  with  48  to 
50%  zinc,  so  that  the  Blake  electrostatic 
separator,  which,  according  to  Mr.  In¬ 
galls,  enables  a  concentrate  assaying  ap¬ 
proximately  50%  zinc  to  be  made,  does 
not  offer  the  distinct  advantage  claimed 
for  it.  It  is,  by  the  way,  no  longer 
in  operation  on  tailing  from  the  Weth¬ 
erill  separators  in  the  mill  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Zinc  Co.,  where  it  was  used  only 
for  a  time,  when  it  was  thought  by  the 
superintendent  that  without  a  treatment 
on  the  Blake  machine  the  tailing  from 
our  separator  could  not  be  kept  within 
the  limit  of  10%  zinc. 

That  this  opinion  was  wrong  is  shown 
not  only  by  the  results  obtained  by  the 
other  mills  in  Colorado,  using  our  sepa¬ 
rators,  but  also  by  the  fact  that  the  Blake 
separator  has  been  abandoned  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  mentioned.  The  following  test  of 
table  middling  of  the  Colorado  Zinc  Co. 
was  made  by  L.  G.  Rowand,  December  10, 
1903,  in  the  mill  of  the  Empire  Zinc  Co., 
at  Canon  City,  Colo.,  in  the  presence  of 
a  representative  of  the  Denver  concern: 
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By  mixing  the  products  from  poles  3,  4, 
5  and  6  together,  and  by  throwing  the 
products  from  poles  i  and  2  into  the  tail¬ 
ing,  there  is  obtained  a  zinc  product  as¬ 
saying  49.45%  Zn.  and  containing  80.65% 
of  the  zinc  in  the  crude  ore,  and  an  iron 
product  with  38.47%  Fe.,  3.28%  Si02  and 
9.47%  Zn.  The  test  was  not  made  under 
special  precautions  and  the  separator  was 
set  at  a  rate  of  feed  of  20  lb.  per  min. 
(1,200  lb.  per  hour). 

Mr.  Ingalls’  remark,  that  “it  was  always 
doubtful  whether  the  increased  grade  of 
the  ore  compensated  for  the  increased 
cost  of  the  (Wetherill)  process”  is  best 
met  by  the  fact  that  the  Empire  Zinc  Co. 
has  recently  doubled  the  capacity  of  its 
mill  at  Canon  City,  and  is  now  using  10 
of  our  three-magnet  machines. 

Wetherill  Sep.\r.\ting  Co., 
Franz  Meyer,  General  Manager. 

New  York,  Aug.  23,  1905. 

Platinum  Production  in  Russia. 

Sir — I  have  been  interested  in  the  ar¬ 
ticle  on  this  subject  published  in  the 
Journal  of  August  26,  especially  since  I 
have  some  acquaintance  with  the  condi¬ 
tions  governing  the  Russian  platinum  in¬ 


dustry.  The  supply  of  platiniun  at  the 
present  time  is  indeed  scarce,  but,  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  information,  the  trouble  has 
been  chiefly  the  difficulty  of  securing 
workmen  to  produce  the  mineral.  The 
Russian  producers  have  been  very  much 
handicapped  because  of  that  fact,  and  in¬ 
asmuch  as  the  season  ends  practically 
Sept.  I,  when  the  cold  weather  sets  in, 
nothing  can  be  done  after  that  date  until 
the  following  May.  This  is  likely  to 
cause  the  supply  of  platinum  to  be  short 
during  the  coming  winter,  and  prices  will 
likely  be  very  high.  After  the  troubles  in 
the  far  East  are  settled,  and  during  the 
summer  months  of  next  year,  a  decrease 
in  price  to  a  more  reasonable  figure  may 
be  expected.  M.  J.  P. 

New  York,  Aug.  24,  1905. 

Civil  Engineers  in  the  Navy. 

Beginning  October  9,  1905,  an  examina¬ 
tion  will  be  held  at  the  New  York  Navy 
Yard  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Corps  of 
Civil  Engineers,  United  States  Navy.  Ap¬ 
pointments  to  the  corps  are  made  after 
competitive  examination,  the  scope  of 
which  is  necessarily  broad  on  account  of 
the  extremely  varied  duties  assigned  to 
this  branch  of  the  naval  service. 

Of  the  eight  assistant  civil  engineers 
entering  from  the  coming  examination,  two 
will  have  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  junior 
grade,  and  six  that  of  ensign.  The  pay 
of  all  eight  officers  will  be  $1,800  per  an¬ 
num,  increasing  with  length  of  service. 
No  person  will  be  appointed  who  is  less 
than  23  or  more  than  28  years  of  age. 

Applications  for  permits  to  be  exam¬ 
ined  must  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  testi¬ 
monials  of  character,  evidence  of  Ameri¬ 
can  citizenship,  evidence  of  having  re¬ 
ceived  a  degree  in  the  civil  engineering 
course  of  some  professional  institution  of 
good  repute,  with  a  record  of  at  least  two 
years’  practical  experience  as  a  civil  en¬ 
gineer. 

New  Books. 

Sprcngmittel  und  Sprengerbeit  beim  Ban 
des  Simplontunnels.  By  Privatdozent 
Bruno  Zschokke.  Pages  48,  7  by  10  in., 
paper.  E.  Speidel,  Zurich.  1905.  $0.70. 
New  York. 

L’Economie  dans  la  Chaufferie.  By  J. 
Izart  (Secy.  M.  S.  D.),  with  “inter¬ 
view”  by  William  Booth.  Bulletin  No.  9, 
of  Le  Bureau  Technique  de  M.  S.  T. 
Pages,  85,  6  by  9  in.,  paper.  “Mois 
Scientifique  et  Industriel.”  Paris,  1905. 
$0.50. 

Le  District  Aurifere  de  Cripple  Creek  ct 
ses  Rccents  Dez'elopmcnts  Dans  La 
Zone  Profonde.  By  Etienne  A.  Ritter. 
Reprint  from  .4nnales  des  Mines,  April, 
1905.  Pages,  27.  544  in.  by  9  in.,  paper. 
Vve.  Ch.  Dunod.  Paris,  1905. 

So  far  as  we  know,  this  is  the  first  de¬ 
tailed  description  of  this  noted  region  to 
appear  in  French. 
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Economic  Geology  of  the  Bingham  Dis¬ 
trict,  Utah.  Professional  Paper  No.  38, 
United  States  Geological  Survey.  By 
John  Mason  Boutwell,  with  a  Sec¬ 
tion  on  Areal  Geology,  hy  Arthur 
Keith;  and  an  Introduction  on  General 
Geology  (of  the  Bingham  district),  by 
Samuel  Franklin  Emmons.  With  illus¬ 
trations  and  maps.  Pages  413,  9  by 
ii^  in.,  paper.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,.  D.  C.  1905. 

The  Lead,  Zinc  and  Fluorspar  Deposits  of 
Western  Kentucky.  By  E.  O.  Ulrich 
and  W.  S.  Tangier  Smith.  9x1  in. 


and  will  he  a  valuable  reference  to  a  dis¬ 
trict,  concerning  which  there  was  previ¬ 
ously  but  little  reliable  information. 

Manuel  de  la  Ventilation  des  Mines.  By 
Jaroslav  Jicinsky;  translated  into 
French  by  L.  Gautier.  6x9)^  in.  Pages, 
362.  Illustrated.  Paris,  1905 :  Librairie 
Polytechnique,  Ch.  Beranger.  Price, 
15  fr.,  cloth. 

Contents — The  air  of  mines  in  general. 
Fire-damp  and  coal  dust.  Movement  of 
air.  Theoretical  considerations  of  venti¬ 
lation.  Natural  ventilation.  Artificial 
ventilation.  Systems  of  ventilation.  Light- 


The  Truesdale  Plant — I. 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 
railroad  owns  a  large  coal  acreage  (in 
the  lower  Wyoming  valley  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania)  which  it  is  now  systematically  de¬ 
veloping.  Much  virgin  territory  is  still 
controlled  by  this  company  in  this  section. 

Within  a  mile  of  Nanticoke  the  Bliss 
and  Auchincloss  collieries  of  the  Lacka¬ 
wanna  company  are  operating,  and  the 
new  Truesdale  is  now  nearly  completed. 
This  new  plant  is  to  be  one  of  the  most 
complete  anthracite  collieries ;  the  electri¬ 
cally  operated  breaker  will  be  the  larg- 


GENERAL  VIEW  OF  TRUESDALE  PLANT. 


Pages,  218.  Illustrated.  Washington, 
1905.  United  States  Geological  Survey. 
Contents — Stratigraphic  geology.  Geo¬ 
logic  structure.  Mining.  Ore  deposits. 
Descriptions  of  mines. 

This  work  constitutes  professional  pa¬ 
per  No.  36  of  the  United  States  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey.  It  summarizes  the  re¬ 
sults  of  field  work  done  in  1902  and 
1903.  Mr.  Ulrich  is  the  author  of  the 
portion  relating  to  the  general  geol¬ 
ogy,  and  Mr.  Tangier  Smith  of  that  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  economic  geology.  The  work 
is  a  good  example  of  the  minute  and  care¬ 
ful  investigation  which  is  performed  by 
members  of  the  Geological  Survey  staff. 


ing  of  mines.  Respiratory  apparatus. 
Mine  fires  and  explosions,  and  means  of 
combatting  them. 

This  work  is  a  translation  into 
French  of  the  fourth  edition,  in  Ger¬ 
man,  of  the  well-known  work  of  the 
Austrian  engineer,  Jicinsky.  Some  notes 
and  additions,  based  on  recent  French 
practice,  have  been  introduced.  The  trans¬ 
lation  will  be  of  course  especially  valuable 
to  the  engineers  of  France,  but  it  will  also 
be  useful  to  British  and  American  engi¬ 
neers  to  have  the  work  available  in  an  ad¬ 
ditional  language,  there  being  no  English 
version.  It  is  an  excellent  reference  book 
with  respect  to  its  special  subject. 


est  in  the  field.  It  is  designed  to  pre¬ 
pare  4,000  tons  of  coal  per  day,  and  this 
capacity,  at  times,  will  probably  be  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  50%.  The  double  breaker  and 
washery  together  contain  about  2,500,000 
ft.  of  lumber  and  will  cost  approximately 
$175,000.  The  plant  will  probably  be 
shipping  coal  within  two  months.  All  the 
improvements  are  substantial  and  up-to- 
date.  Concrete  is  used  in  foundations ; 
the  boiler  and  engine  houses  are  built  of 
brick. 

The  breaker  will  be  supplied  with  coal 
from  four  openings — two  shafts,  a  slope 
and  a  drift.  The  shafts  are  down  568  ft. 
and  596  ft.,  respectively,  reaching  one  of 
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the  lower  seams.  from  the  at  the  top  of  the  breaker.  The  l,ump  coal  pickers  (the  latter  to  clean  chestnut  and 

breaker  level,  the  slope  has  been  sunk  on  goes  over  picking  bands,  and  then  is  pea  sizes).  All  the  “bony”  is  sent 
one  of  the  overlying  seams  (the  Mills)  broken  before  going  to  screens,  while’  through  rolls  in  the  breaker,  and  is  pre- 
about  1,200  ft.,  on  a  22°  pitch.  The  drift  the  coal  dropping  through  the  bars  goes  pared  in  the  washery. 

(or  tunnel)  opening  is  in  1,500  ft.  to  the  direct  to  screen  and  rolls.  Speaking  In  this  new  plant,  ample  room  and  light 
“red  ash,”  or  bottom  seam;  the  drift  cuts  generally,  the  coal  will  take  three  courses  have  been  provided  for  the"  breaker  and 
five  beds  on  a  pitch  of  33°.  Until  the  through  the  breaker  on  each  side,  the  washery.  Both  buildings  are  to  be  paint- 
underground  development  calls  for  great-  treatment  of  each  class  of  coal  being  ed  white  inside  (a  large  assistance  in 
er  capacity,  only  one  side  of  the  breaker  separate  to  prepare  it  better.  lighting),  and  red  outside,  with  a  fire- 

will  be  used ;  the  other  side  will  be  Usually  the  coal  will  be  cleaned  by  proof,  cold-water  paint.  An  additional 
equipped  with  machinery  within  the  next  mechanical  pickers,  but  when  necessary,  safeguard  against  fire  will  be  provided  in 
two  years.  by  hand..  However,  little  hand-picking  is  the  electric  lights  to  be  distributed 

The  success  of  the  experimental .  Au-  likely  to  be  used  when  the  breaker  is  in  throughout  the  buildings, 
chincloss  breaker  is  shown  in  the  similar  running  order.  It  is  estimated  that  607  electrical  h.p. 

electrical  equipment  of  the  Truesdale.  All  In  addition  to  the  electrical  operation,  will  be  used  in  the  breaker,  and  26  h.p. 


TRUESDALE  WASHERY  AND  BREAKER. 

the  machinery  in  this  new  plant  (except  the  breaker  has  a  number  of  special  fea-  in  the  washery.-  This  power  will  be  gen- 
the  hoisting  engines  and  fans)  will  be  run  tures.  Each  circular,  double  -  jacketed  erated  in  a  1,500-k.w.  central  station  (near 
by  individual  electric-motor  drives.  The  screen  will  make  only  two  sizes,  and  do  the  the  Susquehanna  river)  ;  it  will  also  sup- 
breaker  will  prepare  grate,  egg,  stove  and  work  thoroughly  this  way.  The  Nichter  ply  the  Avondale,  Auchincloss  and  Bliss 
chestnut  “dry,”  everything  smaller  and  revolving  spirals  are  also  of  interest;  this  collieries  with  power, 
the  “bony”  going  to  the  washery;  this  device  has  been  tried  in  the  Pettebone  The  work  at  this  new  colliery  has  been 
latter  building  will  use  water  in  making  breaker  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  under  the  direction  of  Col.  R.  A.  Phillips, 
chestnut,  pea,  buckwheat  No.  i,  rice  and  Western  for  several  months,  and  23  of  general  superintendent;  C.  E.  Tobey,  as- 
barley.  The  coal  will  be  hoisted  in  the  these  pickers  are  to  be  used  in  the  Trues-  sistant  superintendent;  H.  G.  Davies,  dis- 
shafts  on  self-dumping  cages,  which  will  dale.  The  large  flat  pockets  in  the  breaker  trict  superintendent;  and  W.  S.  Lang- 
deliver  by  chutes  to  a  pocket  at  the  foot  will  hold  3,640  tons  of  coal,  thus  permit-  staff,  outside  foreman,  with  C.  H.  Shaefer 
of  the  main  breaker  conveyor.  The  cars  ting  the  plant  to  run  a  whole  day  without  assistant.  H.  M.  Warren  is  the  electrical 
from  the  slope  and  drift  will  also  be  un-  railroad  cars.  and  J.  F.  Snyder  the  mining  engineer  of 

loaded  at  this  point  by  a  steam-dump.  In  the  washery  (50  ft.  from  the  breaker)  the  company.  The  plans  were  prepared 
The  bucket  conveyor,  traveling  up  a  steel  the  important  points  to  be  observed  are  by  F.  Nichter,  mechanical  engineer  (the 
incline,  will  deliver  the  coal  to  the  bars  five-deck  shaking  screens  and  the  spiral  inventor  of  the  Nichter  spiral). 
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Zinc  Mining  Near  Dodgeville,  Wis. 

The  zinc  and  lead  mines  near  Dodge¬ 
ville,  Wis.,  are  described  by  Mr.  E.  E. 
Ellis  in  Bulletin  No.  260  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  which  is  enti¬ 
tled  “Contributions  to  Economic  Geology, 
1904.” 

There  are  at  present  seven  producing 
mines  in  the  area.  They  are  the  mine  of 
the  Williams  Brothers,  which  produces 
blende  and  galena;  the  property  of  the 
Hartford  Lead  &  Zinc  Mining  Co.,  which 
is  starting  development  work  on  an  old 
lead  range ;  the  Snowball  and  Oxman 
mines,  which  yield  galena  and  blende;  the 
Davy-Pengelly  mine,  which  produces  gale¬ 
na  and  smithsonite ;  the  Tyrer  mine,  which 
produces  galena,  and  the  McKinley  mine, 
which  yields  blende.  In  the  area  are  a 
number  of  abandoned  mines  which  have 
been  producers  of  galena  and  smithsonite 
in  the  past,  while  there  are  a  number  of 
small  mines  that  are  worked  only  during 
the  winter.  The  Williams  Brothers  mine 
has  been  the  largest  producer  in  this  local¬ 
ity,  and  is  the  only  mine  equipped  with 
a  concentrating  mill. 

The  machinery  used  in  these  mines  is 
very  simple,  for  in  no  case  is  the  ore 
hoisted  more  than  100  ft.  In  the  mines 
not  equipped  with  concentrating  mills  the 
ores  are  cleaned  by  hand  picking  and  in 
small  jigs  run  by  horsepower  or  by  hand. 
The  large  horizontal  extent  of  the  flats 
and  the  small  amount  of  pumping  neces¬ 
sary  make  the  working  of  the  mines  rela¬ 
tively  cheap,  and  permit  the  development 
of  leaner  bodies  of  ore  than  would  gen¬ 
erally  be  profitable.  The  galena  and  smith¬ 
sonite  above  the  level  of  ground  water 
occur  in  soft  rock,  as  a  rule,  and  are  read¬ 
ily  separated  by  hand  sorting.  They  are 
relatively  free  from  iron.  The  ores  below 
water  level  are  intimately  associated  with 
marcasite  and  are  separated  from  it  with 
difficulty.  The  grade  of  the  blende 
concentrate  is  lowered  considerably  in 
consequence. 


Copper  Smelting  at  Chillagoe. 

.\ccording  to  the  report  of  the  Queens¬ 
land  Department  of  Mines,  it  became  ap¬ 
parent  recently  to  the  management  of  the 
Chillagoe  company  that  the  sale  of  50  to 
60%  copper  matte  was  in  many  particu¬ 
lars  unsatisfactory,  so  they  decided  to 
erect  a  converter  plant,  which  was  started 
early  in  1904. 

Owing  to  the  realization  charges  be¬ 
ing  very  heavy,  the  management  decided 
upon  disposing  of  their  copper  production 
in  the  form  of  blister  copper.  It  was 
found  that  the  blowing  plant  was  too 
small  to  permit  of  producing  blister  cop¬ 
per  advantageously,  but  the  company  has 
been  able  to  produce  white  metal  con¬ 
taining  over  75%  copper  from  furnace 
material  containing  30  to  40%  copper. 

Mr.  Greenway,  general  manager  of  the 
company,  speaking  in  reference  to  the 
converter  plant,  stated  that  the  produc¬ 


tion  of  this  low-grade  matte,  in  conduct¬ 
ing  the  blast-furnace  operations,  enabled 
him  to  produce  cleaner  slag;  the  sav¬ 
ing  in  this  respect,  together  with  the 
former  cost  of  re-treating  matte,  more 
than  pays  all  converter  costs,  and  leaves 
as  a  profit  the  saving  effected  in  bagging, 
freight,  etc.,  through  shipping  white 
metal  containing  75%  copper  instead  of 
matte  containing  from  50  to  55%  copper. 
In  short,  the  production  of  white  metal 
affords  the  company  most  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  that  would  have  been  derived  from 
tbe  production  of  blister  copper. 


Graphite  in  Queensland. 

Graphite  is  known  to  occur  at  Home- 
bush  (near  Mackay),  Killarney,  Stan- 
thorpe,  and  other  localities  in  Queens¬ 
land,  but  so  far  only  at  Mount  Bopple  has 
it  been  proved  to  be  of  commercial  value. 

A  graphite  mine  is  worked  on  the  west¬ 
ern  side  of  Mount  Bopple,  about  2J/2 
miles  southwest  from  the  Netherby  Rail¬ 
way  station  on  tbe  Maryborough-Gympie 
Railway  line.  The  outcrop  has  been  ex¬ 
posed,  and  a  shaft  sunk  on  it  to  a  depth 
of  45  ft.  An  average  of  the  graphite 
seams,  which  total  ii  ft.,  yielded  28%  of 
graphite  carbon  and  70%  of  ash. 

The  available  quantity  of  graphite  hav¬ 
ing  the  above  composition  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  very  great,  and  the  regularity  of  its 
occurrence  in  regular  seams  alternating 
with  dark-blue  coal-measure  shales  indi¬ 
cates  its  probable  extent  beyond  the  limit 
of  the  workings  put  down  to  exploit  them. 

Another  mine  at  Mount  Bopple  shows 
graphite  associated  with  anthracite.  The 
anthracite,  from  its  high  percentage  of 
carbon,  was  supposed  to  be  a  graphite  of 
high  quality,  but  it  is  useless  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  graphite  is  applied  to,  as  the  car¬ 
bon  is  not  in  a  graphitic  form. 

At  the  present  time  parcels  of  graphite 
are  being  sent  away  for  foundry  purposes, 
for  which  it  is  said  to  be  well  suited, 
and  the  demand  is  increasing. 


Patents  Relating  to  Mining  and 
Metallurgy. 

UNITED  STATES. 

Tbe  following  is  a  list  of  patents  relating  to 
mining  and  metallurgy  and  kindred  subjects, 
issued  by  tbe  United  States  Patent  Office.  A 
copy  of  tbe  specifications  of  any  of  these  will 
be  mailed  by  The  Enoineerino  and  Mining 
Journal  upon  tbe  receipt  of  2.5  cents.  In  or¬ 
dering  specifications  correspondents  are  re¬ 
quested  to  name  tbe  issue  of  tbe  Journal  in 
wbicb  notice  of  tbe  patent  appeared. 

Week  ended  Aug.  22,  1905. 

797..553.  PROCESS  OF  MAKING  ARTI¬ 
FICIAL  STONE.— Walter  P.  Butler.  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn. 

797,558.  DEVICE  FOR  SEPARATING  THE 
PRODUCTS  OF  COMBUSTION.— William 
Cline,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

797,577.  STORAGE  VESSEL  FOR  LIQUE¬ 
FIED  GASES. — Paulus  Heylandt,  Erfurt, 
Germany. 

797,584.  ORE -ROASTING  FURNACE. — 
Charles  E.  Keating,  East  Chicago,  Ind.,  as¬ 
signor  of  one-half  to  Byron  Scott  Williams, 
East  Chicago,  Ind. 

797,587.  GAS-PRESSURE  REGULATOR  — 
Samuel  H.  Lanyon,  Waukegan,  Ill. 

797.616.  ROTARY  BREAKER.— Joseph  M. 
Schutz,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


797.622.  CORE-DRILL.— William  S.  Smith, 
Bigrun,  Pa. 

797,624.  PROCESS  OP  MANUFACTURING 
ARTIFICIAL  STONE.— Jacob  Staudt, 

Bonn,  Germany. 

797,626.  FURNACE.— Enoch  P.  Stevens,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

797,661.  APPARATUS  FOR  PURIFYING 
GASES  OF  COMBUSTION.— William  Cline, 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

797,664.  AUTOMATIC  GAS  PRESSURE 
REGULATOR  AND  CUT-OFF.— John  W. 
Cottingham  and  Charles  W.  Franklin,  Lelp- 
sic,  Ohio. 

797,672.  OIL-WELL-PUMP  ATTACHMENT. 
— Samuel  Drennen,  Montpelier,  Ind.,  as¬ 
signor,  by  mesne  assignments,  of  one-half 
to  George  W.  Grimes  Company,  Bluffton. 
Ind. 

797,703.  COKING-OVEN.— Franz  Pallen- 
berg  and  Friedrich  W.  Sandmann,  Dort¬ 
mund,  Germany. 

797,710.  GAS-PRODUCER.— Richard  Plntsch, 
Berlin,  Germany,  assignor  to  the  American 
Suction  Gas  Producer  Company,  Lansing. 
Mich. 

797,740.  AMALGAMATOR.  —  Edmund  S. 
Moss,  Chicago,  Ill. 

797,747.  ELECTRIC  FURNACE.— Henry  N. 
Potter,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  assignor  to 
George  Westinghouse,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
797,797.  REELING  MACHINERY.— William 
H.  Dunkerley,  Jr.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

797,855.  CAR-DUMP. — Horace  Inman,  Am¬ 
sterdam,  N.  Y.  • 

797,883.  OPEN  -  HEARTH  FURNACE  — 
Frederick  Baldt,  Sr.,  Chester,  Pa. 

797,901.  ASSAY-OFFICE.— Amos  M.  Mac- 
Duffee,  Chloride,  Arlz. 

797,915.  FURNACE  FOR  ROASTING  ORES. 

— William  T.  Rusbton,  London,  England. 
797,932.  PAN  OR  BOTTOM  FOR  OI‘EN 
HEARTH  FURNACES.- Frederick  Baldt. 
Chester,  Pa. 

797,961.  PROCESS  OF  MAKING  AMMONIA. 

— Karl  Kaiser,  Berlin,  Germany. 

797,975.  RESIDUE-CRUDE  OIL  BURNER 

— James  M.  O’Neall,  Dallas,  Tex. 

798,023.  LIMEKILN.— Byron  E.  Eldred. 

Brookline,  Mass.,  assignor  to  Eldred  Proc¬ 
ess  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  a  corpora 
tion  of  New  York. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  patents  published 

by  the  British  Patent  Office  on  subjects  con¬ 
nected  with  mining  and  metallurgy : 

Week  ended  August  12,  1905. 

15,577  of  1904.  TREATING  ORE.— J.  Nicho¬ 
las,  Liverpool.  Treating  complex  sulphides 
with  common  salt  and  then  leaching  out 
the  zinc  chloride,  afterward  adding  more 
salt,  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of  man¬ 
ganese  for  the  purpose  of  converting  the  re¬ 
maining  metals  into  chlorides. 

15,776  of  1904.  SLIME  FILTER.— P.  J. 
Ogle,  London.  Improvements  in  tbe  in¬ 
ventor’s  continuous  filter  for  slimes. 

16,028  of  1904.  STEEL  PROCESS. — J.  de 
Moya,  Paris.  A  method  of  introducing  car¬ 
bon  into  steel,  by  dropping  fixed  quantities 
contained  in  bags  at  fixed  intervals,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  carbon  burning  at  the  sur¬ 
face. 

19,535  of  1904.  COAL-CUTTING  MACHINE. 
— A.  and  T.  Robertson,  Bolton.  In  coal- 
cutting  machines,  mounting  tbe  cutters  on 
a  frame  in  such  a  way  that  tbe  plane  on 
which  they  work  may  be  easily  altered  and 
varied. 

29,374  of  1904.  ORE  SEPARATION.— H.  L. 
Sulman,  H.  F.  K.  Picard  and  J.  Ballot, 
London.  The  application  of  surface  ten¬ 
sion  of  water  for  supporting  mineral  par¬ 
ticles  with  oily  surfaces. 

Week  ended  August  5,  1905. 

27,034  of  1904.  CONCENTRATING  TABLE. 
— F.  Esser,  Cologne,  Germany.  In  concen¬ 
trating  tables,  varying  the  tilt  of  the  table 
at  each  stroke,  so  as  to  regulate  the  force 
of  the  fiow  of  water. 

7,581  of  1905.  MINER’S  HAT.— J.  M. 

Gourat,  Paris.  A  hat  for  miners,  made 
with  metal  rim  and  leather  body. 

11,137  of  1905.  SAFETY  LAMP.— O.  M. 
Miiller,  Gelsenkirchen,  Germany.  In  min¬ 
ers’  safety  lamps,  means  for  preventing  the 
ignition  of  tbe  wick  while  tbe  lamp  is  open. 

351  of  1905.  BRIQUETTING  FUEL.— B. 
Wagner,  Berlin.  In  briquetting  fuel,  heat¬ 
ing  tbe  fuel  to  140  deg.  C.  and  then  mixing 
It  with  waste  liquors  from  cellulose  fac¬ 
tories  at  a  temperature  of  60  deg.  C.,  and 
feeding  Into  the  press  at  a  temperature  of 
about  100  deg.  C. 

3,368  of  1905.  MINE-CAGE  SUPPORT.— 
L.  L.  Wechselmann,  Kattowitz.  Germany. 
Methods  of  supporting  miners’  cages. 
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Personal. 


Mining  and  metailurglcal  engineers  are  in- 
ylted  to  keep  Thb  Enqinbebinq  and  Mining 
JODBNAL  informed  of  tbeir  movements  and  ap¬ 
pointments. 

Mr.  Jas.  D.  Sword,  formerly  of  Ross- 
land,  is  now  at  Goldfield,  Nevada. 

Mr.  Leonard  D.  Sivyer,  of  Los  Angeles, 
is  in  Prescott,  Ariz.,  on  professional  busi¬ 
ness. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Mercer  passed  through  Den¬ 
ver  a  few  days  ago  on  his  way  East  from 
Mexico. 

Mr.  George  Baer,  president  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  &  Reading  Co.,  was  in  Colorado 
last  week. 

Mr.  F.  V.  Wurster,  of  Tucson,  Ariz¬ 
ona,  has  been  visiting  the  Republic  dis¬ 
trict  in  Washington. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Inkster  is  at  Republic,  Wash., 
visiting  mines  in  the  Lambert  Creek  divi¬ 
sion  of  that  district. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Minard,  of  Denver,  is  at 
present  on  a  professional  trip  to  Idaho 
and  British  Columbia. 

Mr.  Leon  Dominian  returned  from  Del- 
agua,  Colo.,  to  Denver,  and  left  for  Ocot- 
lan,  Mexico,  last  week. 

Mr.  James  Sterling,  late  Government 
geologist  of  the  State  of  Victoria,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  has  gone  to  California. 

Mr.  William  L.  Cobb,  of  San  Francis¬ 
co,  is  making  some  mine  examinations  in 
the  Mojave  district  in  California. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Milliken  returned  to  Den¬ 
ver  a  few  days  ago  after  several  weeks’ 
absence  in  Nevada  and  California. 

Hon.  W.  J.  Hanna,  of  Toronto,  Pro¬ 
vincial  Secretary  of  Ontario,  has  just  re¬ 
turned  from  a  trip  to  British  Columbia. 

Mr.  E.  McCormick  recently  examined 
mining  property  in  the  State  of  Nuevo 
Leon.  Mexico,  and  is  now  on  his  way  to 
Sonora. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Croasdaile,  of  Nelson,  recent¬ 
ly  went  to  Winnipeg.  Manitoba,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  sale  there  of  Crow’s  Nest 
Pass  coal. 

Mr.  Robert  Haas,  of  San  Francisco, 
will  be  at  the  Kamloops  Mines,  Ltd., 
smelter,  at  Kamloops,  B.  C.,  on  profes¬ 
sional  business. 

Mr.  John  G.  Kirchen,  consulting  engi¬ 
neer  of  the  Oregon  Smelting  &  Refining 
Co.,  of  Sumpter,  Ore.,  has  been  visiting 
Republic,  Washington. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Morris  has  joined  the  mining 
staff  of  the  Borneo  Co.,  which  has  exten¬ 
sive  interests  in  the  East.  His  headquar¬ 
ters  will  be  in  Singapore. 

Mr.  Alfred  C.  Garde,  of  Nelson,  B.  C.. 
who  has  been  in  eastern  Canada  for  sev¬ 
eral  months,  engaged  on  professional 
work,  has  returned  to  Nelson. 

Mr.  M.  S.  Davys,  of  Nelson,  B.  C.,  has 
been  making  arrangements  for  resump¬ 
tion  of  work  at  the  Wakefield  mine  and 
concentrating  mill,  Slocan  lake. 


Mr.  A.  A.  Talmage,  manager  of  the 
Blaisdell  Co.,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  has 
returned  to  Los  Angeles  from  New  York, 
and  will  shortly  leave  for  Mexico. 

Mr.  Frank  G.  Willis,  of  the  firm  of 
Hills  &  Willis,  Cripple  Creek,  Colo.,  has 
gone  on  a  month’s  trip  to  Boise  county, 
Idaho,  to  make  a  mine  examination. 

br.  F.  M.  Simonds,  of  the  firm  of  Si- 
monds  &  Wainwright,  mining  engineers, 
of  New  York,  has  just  left  on  a  profes¬ 
sional  trip  to  Colorado  and  California. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Delbridge,  manager  of  the 
Oversight  Mining  &  Milling  Co.,  operat¬ 
ing  near  Republic,  Wash.,  has  returned 
from  a  business  trip  to  Chicago  and  New 
York. 

Mr.  Henry  Bahrs,  manager  of  the  Cop¬ 
per  World  Extension  Mining  Co.,  at 
Loomis,  Okanogan  county.  Wash.,  made 
a  business  visit  this  week  to  Republic 
Camp. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Holt,  for  years  connected 
with  mining  at  Rossland,  B.  C.,  has  been 
appointed  a  director  of  the  Le  Roi  Min¬ 
ing  Co.,  Ltd.,  in  place  of  Mr.  E.  Jewell, 
resigned. 

Mr.  Wm.  Graham  McMynn,  gold  com¬ 
missioner  for  the  Greenwood  division  of 
the  Boundary  district,  has  returned  from 
a  three  months’  visit  to  England  and 
Scotland. 

Prof.  J.  B.  Porter,  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  mining  at  McGill  University, 
Montreal,  has  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Science  from  the  University 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Senator  W.  A.  Clark,  of  Montana,  sailed 
from  New  York  for  Liverpool,  Aug.  23. 
He  expects  to  remain  in  Europe  until 
October.  He  has  almost  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  a  recent  operation. 

Mr.  Robert  R.  Hedley,  metallurgist  for 
the  Hall  Mining  &  Smelting  Co.,  of  Nel¬ 
son,  B.  C.,  is  laid  up  for  a  week  or  two 
in  the  hospital  at  Victoria,  B.  C.,  suffering 
from  a  wounded  leg,  which  he  accident¬ 
ally  cut  with  an  axe. 

Professor  C.  A.  Doremus,  of  New  York, 
has  been  conducting  experiments  at  Butte 
in  an  effort  to  eliminate  arsenic  fumes 
from  smelter  furnaces,  so  that  the  smoke 
will  not  prove  dangerous  to  residents, 
workmen  and  vegetation. 

It  is  reported  from  Alaska  that  Mr. 
Charles  D.  Lane,  formerly  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  but  for  some  3'ears  past  a  resident 
of  Nome,  has  lost  his  sight  from  some  ob¬ 
scure  disease  of  the  eyes.  Mr.  I.ane  will 
shortly  return  to  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Philip  Argali,  of  Denver,  Colo., 
has  gone  to  British  Columbia,  where  he 
will  be  engaged  for  two  months  on  pro¬ 
fessional  work  in  behalf  of  the  Canadian 
Government.  This  will  comprise  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  zinc  mines  of  the  Province. 

Mr.  W.  Brenner,  who  came  from  Ger¬ 
many  as  the  representative  of  German 
capitalists  seeking  British  Columbian 
mines  suitable  for  investment,  has  had 


half  a  dozen  men  at  work  on  the  Molly 
Hughes,  near  New  Denver,  Slocan. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Kendall,  of  London,  England, 
who  is  consulting  engineer  to  the  Slough 
Creek  Gravel  Gold,  Ltd.,  after  having  just 
closed  a  visit  to  that  company’s  deep-drift 
gold-mining  property  in  the  Cariboo  dis¬ 
trict  of  British  Columbia,  has  gone  to 
New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Rensselaer  H.  Toll,  of  Mancos, 
Colo.,  who  for  four  years  has  been  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Mancos  Consolidated 
Gold  Mines  &  Developing  Co.,  has  re¬ 
signed  that  position  and  will  devote  him¬ 
self  to  his  private  mining  interests  and 
engineering  practice. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Corbin,  of  Spokane,  for  years 
actively  associated  with  railway  and  min¬ 
ing  interests  of  the  southern  Kootenay 
and  Boundary  districts  of  British  Colum¬ 
bia,  was  lately  in  the  Flathead  country, 
looking  over  coal  and  oil  properties  in 
that  part  of  southeast  Kootenay.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Roberts,  of 
Spokane. 

Mr.  W.  J.  West  has  been  made  assistant 
general  manager  of  the  Hibbing,  Minn., 
group  of  mines  of  the  Oliver  Iron  Min¬ 
ing  Co.,  the  position  being  new.  Superin¬ 
tendent  M.  H.  Godfrey  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Clark,  Chisholm,  Glen 
and  Pillsbury  mines,  and  placed  in  charge 
of  the  Hull  and  Rust  mines,  the  position 
formerly  held  by  Mr.  West.  W.  M.  Tap- 
pan  has  succeeded  Mr.  Godfrey. 


Obituary. 

Upson  A.  Andrews  died  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  Aug.  18,  aged  54  years.  He  spent 
most  of  his  life  in  Youngstown,  Ohio,  and 
had  been  identified  with  mining  for  many 
years.  Upon  the  organization  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burg  Coal  Co.,  Mr.  Andrews  was  elected 
treasurer  and  held  this  position  until  1901, 
when  he  retired 

Capt.  Thomas  Trevarro,  who  died  in 
Greenland,  Mich.,  August  20,  was  well 
known  throughout  the  Lake  Superior 
country.  He  was  born  in  Cornwall  in 
1837,  and  came  to  the  United  States  in 
i860,  settling  in  the  upper  peninsula  of 
Michigan.  He  held  various  positions  in 
the  copper  country,  including  the  charge 
of  the  Adventure  mine.  Some  years  ago 
he  went  to  the  Mesabi,  where  he  had 
charge  of  a  mine  near  Eveleth.  He  re¬ 
signed  this  position  last  year  on  account 
of  failing  health  and  returned  to  his 
home  at  Greenland.  He  left  six  children. 

R.  M.  Daelen.  of  Dusseldorf,  Germany, 
who  was  identified  for  many  \-ears  with 
the  development  of  the  iron’  and  steel 
industry  of  Germany  as  an  engineer,  died 
recently  at  the  age  of  63  at  Baden-Baden. 
Mr.  Daelen  was  famous  as  a  designer  of 
rolling-mill  machinery  and  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  labor-saving  appliances.  He 
was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  transac¬ 
tions  of  German  and  English  technical 
societies. 
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Societies  and  Technical  Schools. 

University  of  Wisconsin. — The  College 
of  Engineering  has  recently  made  provi¬ 
sion  for  a  course  in  chemical  engineering, 
which  will  begin  the  coming  fall.  The 
course  will  cover  four  years  regularly, 
with  the  optional  addition  of  a  fifth  year. 
The  course  will  include  lectures  and  other 
instruction,  laboratory  work  and  visits  of 
inspection  to  working  plants.  Abun¬ 
dant  provision  has  been  made  for  class¬ 
rooms  and  laboratory.  Besides  the  regu¬ 
lar  courses  by  professors,  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  occasional  lectures  by 
prominent  engineers  and  experts  from  out¬ 
side  the  University.  The  course  will  cover 
gas  engineering  and  electrolytic  work,  as 
well  as  other  branches  of  practical  chem¬ 
ical  work.  The  University  has  issued  a 
bulletin — No.  121 — outlining  this  course  of 
instruction. 


Trade  Catalogues. 


“Koerting  Gas  Engines”  is  the  title  of 
a  flyer  issued  by  the  De  La  Vergne  Re¬ 
frigerating  Machine  Co.,  of  New  York. 

Catalogue  “A”  of  the  Denver  Balance 
Co.,  Denver,  Colo.,  describes  the  com¬ 
pany’s  line  of  high-grade  balances  for 
assay  and  analytical  work. 

The  Davenport  Locomotive  Works, 
Davenport,  Iowa,  sends  us  further  matter 
descriptive  of  the  light  locomotives  manu¬ 
factured  by  it  for  contracting  and  mining 
work. 

The  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  sends  us  a  leaflet  on  wire-rope 
lubrication,  which  is  of  so  much  interest 
that  we  have  used  several  extracts  from  it 
in  the  notes  given  on  another  page. 

The  “Eclipse”  air-hammer  rock-drill  is 
described  in  a  catalogue  issued  by  the 
C.  H.  Shaw  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  of  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo.  The  publication  is  timely  and 
interesting,  and  is  an  indication  of  the 
field  that  is  being  opened  for  this  class  of 
drill. 

The  new  catalogue  of  Henry  Troem- 
ner,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  describes  and  illus¬ 
trates  the  line  of  scales  and  balances 
made  by  this  firm.  The  publication  is 
rather  less  in  size  than  the  former  issues, 
and  is  more  a  pocket  companion  than  a 
catalogue. 

The  Wonham  -  Magor  Engineering 
Works,  New  York,  sends  us  its  catalogue 
of  industrial  cars  and  tracks.  It  is  the 
standard  size,  6  by  9  in.,  and  describes 
also  light  industrial  locomotives.  Dimen¬ 
sion  sketches  of  the  cars  shown  would 
have  enhanced  the  value  of  the  publica¬ 
tion. 

We  have  catalogue  No.  i  of  the  Key¬ 
stone  Driller  Co.,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.  The 
illustrations  are  good,  and  the  reading 
matter  clear  and  well  written.  The  ques¬ 
tions  and  answers  are  of  considerable 
practical  interest.  The  catalogue  is  8^ 


by  in.  in  sire,  too  large  for  ordinary 
handling  or  for  filing  with  the  standard 
sizes. 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  hands 
us  its  record  of  recent  construction  Nos. 
51  and  52.  No.  51  gives  descriptive  mat¬ 
ter,  and  dimensions  in  metric  and  English 
units,  of  recent  locomotive  practice,  as 
exemplified  in  the  work  sent  out  by  the 
company.  No.  52  is  descriptive  of  the 
forged  and  rolled  steel  wheels,  regarding 
which  an  interesting  paper  was  printed  in 
a  recent  number  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Franklin  Institute.  The  descriptive  mat¬ 
ter  and  dimension  drawings  are  especially 
good. 

The  Railway  Electric  Power  Co.,  of 
New  York,  sends  us  its  large  publication 
on  the  Ganz  system.  The  publication  does 
not  belie  the  statement  on  its  title  page 
to  the  effect  that  “railway  officials  will 
find  the  contents  of  this  book  most  in¬ 
teresting  reading.”  The  descriptions  of 
this  system,  as  applied  to  foreign  prac¬ 
tice  in  high-speed  interurban  electric  pas¬ 
senger  railways,  is  most  timely  and  im¬ 
portant.  The  book  is  unhandy  in  size, 
but  to  be  commended  in  every  other  re¬ 
spect. 


Industrial. 


The  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  has  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  McNeil  Boiler  Co.,  Ak¬ 
ron,  Ohio,  two  250  h.p.  Cook  water-tube 
boilers  for  its  plant  at  Toledo,  Ohio. 

The  A.  Leschen  &  Sons  Rope  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  reports  the  sale  to  Comman¬ 
der  R.  E.  Peary,  U.  S.  N.,  of  300  fathoms 
of  its  patent  flattened  strand  “Hercules” 
hoisting  rope,  for  use  on  the  Arctic  steam¬ 
er  Roosevelt. 

The  Midland  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburg,  has 
placed  a  contract  with  William  B.  Scaife 
&  Sons  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  for  six  steel 
frame  buildings  and  crane  runways.  A 
very  large  tonnage  of  structural  shapes 
and  plates  will  be  required. 

The  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co., 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  is  preparing  to  build 
a  continuous  billet  and  sheet  bar  mill.  The 
United  Engineering  &  Foundry  Co.  is  to 
erect  the  structure,  and  the  William  Tod 
Co.,  Youngstown,  will  build  a  blowing 
engine  for  the  company’s  bessemer  plant. 

The  Coosa  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.  is  now 
making  soil  pipe  at  its  plant  just  com¬ 
pleted  at  Gadsden,  Ala.  The  capacity  of 
the  plant  as  at  present  constructed  is  50 
ton  daily.  The  Coosa  Pipe  &  Foundry 
Co.  is  controlled  by  the  Alabama  Con¬ 
solidated  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  and  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  erect  other  concerns  providing 
a  home  market  for  pig  iron  manufactured 
at  three  blast-furnaces. 

It  has  been  determined  to  remove  the 
Bridgeport  plant  of  the  United  States  Cast 
Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  to  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.  The  work  of  removal  will  begin 
in  the  early  fall.  D.  Giles,  resident  man¬ 


ager  of  the  company,  states  that  the 
Bridgeport  plant  will  be  located  on  a 
tract  of  ground  adjacent  to  the  present 
plant  and  will  simply  be  added  to  and 
operated  in  connection  with  the  local  plant. 

The  Curtin  Ruggles  Co.,  New  York,  re¬ 
cently  organized  to  design  and  build  plants 
and  machinery  for  the  preparation  of 
cement  and  blast-furnace  slag,  is  putting 
up  works  at  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia,  for  the 
Sydney  Cement  Co.,  which  will  employ 
slag  from  the  furnaces  of  the  Dominion 
Iron  &  Steel  Co.  It  also  has  a  cement 
plant  in  process  of  construction  for  the 
Ashland  Iron  &  Mining  Co.,  at  Ashland, 
Kentucky. 

The  Stroud-Humphrey  Manufacturing 
Co.  has  recently  purchased  and  remodeled 
the  old  plant  of  the  Star  Iron  Works  at 
Hastings,  Minn.,  and  will  use  the  plant 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  Stroud-Hum¬ 
phrey  gasolene  engine  and  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  motor  cars  to  be  used  on  inter¬ 
urban  roads  and  spurs  of  steam  roads. 
The  gasolene  engine  is  made  for  marine 
as  well  as  for  stationary  purposes.  The 
company  purposes  the  extension  of  the 
plant  for  the  construction  of  the  hulls  of 
vessels,  so  that  it  can  make  river  craft 
complete  instead  of  furnishing  only  the 
mechanical  equipment,  as  at  present. 

The  Calumet  &  Arizona  Mining  Co.,  of 
Bisbee,  Ariz.,  is  installing  a  Sullivan-Cor- 
liss  cross-compound  steam  two-stage  air- 
compressor,  with  a  total  piston  displace¬ 
ment  of  3,660  cu.  ft.,  which,  on  account  of 
the  altitude  at  which  the  compressor  oper¬ 
ates,  is  equivalent  to  an  actual  delivered 
capacity  of  2,700  cu.  ft.  of  free  air  per 
minute,  against  a  terminal,  pressure  of 
too  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  while  running  at  83  rev. 
per  min.  This  machine  is  expected  to  attain 
a  very  high  efficiency,  being  designed  to 
run  condensing,  and  to  operate  when  carry¬ 
ing  its  most  economical  load,  on  15.2 
lb.  dry  steam  per  indicated  horse-power 
per  hour.  The  steam  cylinders  are  17  in. 
and  34  in.,  and  air  cylinders  20  in.  and  34 
in.  in  diameter,  with  a  common  stroke 
of  42  in.  Rolling  inlet  valves  controlled 
by  independent  eccentrics  are  used  on 
both  the  high-  and  low-pressure  air  cyl¬ 
inders.  Rolling  discharge  valves  are  also 
used  on  the  low-pressure  air  cylinder.  In 
addition  to  these,  a  number  of  automatic 
discharge  valves  are  used  on  the  same 
cylinder.  The  high-pressure  air  cylinder 
is  equipped  with  a  full  set  of  removable 
automatic  poppet  discharge  valves,  which 
act  in  a  direction  parallel  with  the  steam 
piston  rod.  An  interesting  feature  is  the 
automatic  oiling  system,  which  lubricates 
all  the  working  parts  regularly  and  with¬ 
out  the  attention  of  the  engineer.  The 
machine  will  be  used  for  operating  rock- 
drills  and  other  pneumatic  tools  about 
the  mines.  The  company  already  has 
three  Class  WB-2  Sullivan  straight-line 
compressors,  giving  a  total  air  supply  of 
about  5,700  cu.  ft.  per  minute. 
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Construction  News. 


Readers  of  the  Journal  are  requested  to  in¬ 
form  this  Department  of  pending  contracts,  or 
of  new  work  projected,  giving  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  person  In  charge  of  the  work  or 
project. 

Joplin,  Missouri. — ^The  Bartlett  Steel 
Co.  will  rebuild  its  plant  at  this  place. 

Beaumont,  Texas. — The  Beaumont  Iron 
Works  will  increase  the  capacity  of  its 
plant. 

Dahlonega,  Georgia. — M.  M.  Rogers 
contemplates  the  erection  of  a  stamp-mill 
at  his  mirie  near  this  place. 

China  Flat,  California. — A.  C.  Brokaw, 
of  this  place,  expects  to  put  in  a  lo-stamp 
mill  at  his  mine  in  Siskiyou  county. 

Georgetown,  Colorado. — A  large  air 
compressor  is  to  be  ordered  for  the  Vid- 
ler  tunnel,  near  this  place.  R.  C.  Vidler 
is  manager. 

Bingham,  Utah. — The  Silver  Shield 
Mining  Co.,  H.  S.  Joseph,  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  manager,  is  in  the  market  for  a  50- 
ton  concentrating  mill. 

Gastonia,  North  Carolina. — J.  B.  &  J.  L. 
Beal  have  secured  a  site  near  this  place 
for  the  erection  of  a  plaster  and  cement 
manufacturing  plant. 

Baker  City,  Oregon. — Manager  Thomp¬ 
son  states  that  w’ork  will  begin  immedi¬ 
ately  upon  the  Olive  Lake  electric  plant 
for  operating  mine  workings. 

Ameca,  Jalisco,  Mexico. — The  Boston 
&  Mexico  Gold  &  Copper  Mining  Co.  will 
build  a  stamp-mill  at  its  mine  near  this 
place.  E.  N.  Everett  is  in  charge. 

Ophir,  California. — The  Three  Stars 
Mining  Co.,  at  this  place,  in  Placer  coun¬ 
ty,  expects  to  add  40  stamps  to  its  mill. 
B.  F.  Hartley,  Ophir,  is  superintendent. 

Edwardsville, Pennsylvania. — The  Kings¬ 
ton  Coal  Co.  will  install  four  new  fans  to 
relieve  its  breaker  at  this  place  from  coal 
dust.  Robert  Mercer  is  superintendent. 

Cripple  Creek,  Colorado. — The  Walsh 
lease  on  the  Forest  Queen  mine  will  in¬ 
stall  a  new  six-drill  air  compressor.  J.  K. 
Walsh,  of  Cripple  Creek,  is  in  charge  of 
the  property. 

Torreon,  Mexico. — It  is  expected  that 
the  Encenillas  Mines,  Ltd.,  will  shortly 
commence  the  erection  of  a  large  custom 
smelter  at  this  place,  and  probably  at  a 
later  date  another  at  Chihuahua. 

Plattcville ,  Wisconsin. — The  Standard 
Zinc  &  Lead  Co.  is  arranging  to  put  in 
roasting  furnaces  and  a  magnetic  separa¬ 
tor  at  its  Sally  Waters  mine.  T.  C.  Kruger 
is  superintendent. 

Cuba  City,  Wisconsin.  ^  The  Baxter 
Mining  Co.,  near  this  place,  is  installing 
an  air  compressor  and  power  plant,  and 
will  later  build  a  large  concentrating 
plant.  W.  Palmer  is  secretary. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. — The  Sun- 
nyside  Mining  Co.  will  locate  its  main 


office  in  this  place.  The  company  has 
under  contemplation  the  erection  of  a 
concentrating  plant  in  Idaho  or  in  Teller 
county,  Colorado. 

Apex,  Colorado. — The  Evergreen  Gold 
&  Copper  Mines  Co.,  of  this  'place,  pro¬ 
poses  to  erect  a  smelter  for  treating  low- 
grade  copper  ores.  J.  L.  Walters,  of 
Apex,  is  president. 

Guale,  Jalisco,  Mexico. — W.  A.  Jones, 
of  Mexico  City,  has  applied  to  the  State 
Government  for  concessions  of  water 
rights  for  supplying  electric  power  to 
mining  properties  in  this  vicinity. 

Davis,  Jndian  Territory. — The  Chicka¬ 
saw  Oil  &  Gas  Co.  is  making  arrange¬ 
ments  to  sink  two  wells.  The  company 
also  owns  extensive  asphalt  beds.  Dr.  A. 

H.  Howell,  of  this  place,  is  interested. 

Beaver,  Pennsylvania.  —  The  Midland 
Steel  Co.  will  build  large  furnaces  and 
coke-ovens  6  miles  below  this  place  on  the 
Ohio  river.  The  company  has  men  at 
present  laying  out  a  new  town  for  the 
employees. 

Ocampo, Chihuahua,  M exico. — The  Con- 
cheno  mines,  near  this  place,  plan  to  in¬ 
crease  the  capacity  of  the  cyanide  plant 
from  60  to  100  tons,  also  installing  an 
electric  power  plant.  R.  D.  Hutchinson  is 
general  manager. 

Struthers,  Ohio. — The  Struthers  Fur¬ 
nace  Co.,  of  this  place,  has  purchased, 
near  Uniontown,  property  upon  which  the 
company  will  erect  modern  coke-ovens. 
The  new  Otto  Hoffman  by-product  coke- 
ovens  are  the  type  selected. 

Phoenix,  Arizona. — President  W.  C. 
De  Armond,  of  the  Rincon  Mine  Co., 
which  has  just  completed  the  erection  of 
its  50-ton  mill,  near  this  place,  states  that 
the  company  will  also  erect  a  lOO-ton  cy¬ 
anide  blant  in  the  near  future. 

Cha,ttanooga,  Tennessee. — R.  F.  Kelso 
and  R.  D.  King,  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  are 
reported  to  intend  developing  mines  of 
red  hematite  at  the  foot  of  Lookout 
Mountain.  They  are  now  reported  to  be 
preparing  to  market  the  output. 

Kimberley,  Utah.  —  Additional  equip¬ 
ment  is  to  be  added  to  the  Annie  Laurie 
mill,  operated  by  the  Annie  Laurie  Min¬ 
ing  Co.  The  capacity  of  the  plant  is  to 
be  increased  about  100  tons  a  day.  Samuel 
M.  Levy,  of  Salt  Lake,  is  the  manager. 

San  Antonio,  Texas. — It  is  reported,  but 
not  confirmed,  that  Eastern  capital  has 
agreed  to  develop  the  iron-ore  fields  of 
Llano  and  Mason  counties,  and  to  erect 
iron  furnaces  and  coke-ovens.  No  names 
are  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  re¬ 
port. 

Summitvillc,  Tennessee. — The  Tennes¬ 
see  Lime  &  Cement  Co.  expects  to  erect 
and  operate  a  Portland  cement  plant  and 
to  develop  lime  industries.  Warehouses 
and  an  office  building  will  also  be  erected 
at  Nashville.  The  architect  is  C.  L. 
Hutchison. 


Chalk  Hill,  Aiken  County,  South  Caro¬ 
lina. — The  United  States  Kaolin  Co.  has 
purchased  and  will  develop  kaolin  lands 
in  this  place,  and  will  erect  a  manufac¬ 
turing  plant.  Joseph  Young,  125  North 
Pennsylvania  avenue,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
is  secretary. 

Spadra,  Arkansas. — The  construction  of 
a  branch  railway  is  contemplated  in  order 
to  provide  an  outlet  for  the  product  of 
the  Arkansas  Anthracite  Coal  Co.,  which 
intends  operating  20,000  acres  of  coal  land 
near  this  place.  Henry  Remell,  of  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  is  president. 

Matehuala,  Mexico.  —  The  National 
Metallurgical  Co.,  of  Matehuala,  San  Luis 
Potosi,  will  soon  be  in  the  market  for  a 
5,ooo-ft.  rope  tramway  and  several  hoist¬ 
ing  engines  to  use  gasoline  or  other  dis¬ 
tillate,  or  gas  generated  from  coke,  as 
steam  or  electricity  is  not  feasible.  A.  L. 
Waters,  of  Matehuala,  is  engineer. 

Murray,  Jdaho. — A  20 -stamp  steam 
power  mill  is  to  be  erected  on  the  west 
side  of  Upper  Alden  gulch.  Manager  Mc¬ 
Cann  has  the  w^ork  in  charge.  Two  5- 
stamp  batteries,  with  a  complete  concen¬ 
trating  and  cyaniding  plant  will  be  in¬ 
stalled  at  once.  The  additional  10  stamps 
are  to  be  installed  at  a  future  date. 

Cobalt,  Ontario. — The  owners  of  the 
Trethewey  mine  are  putting  in  a  60-h.p. 
boiler  and  compressor  plant,  and  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  install  a  stamp-mill  for  milling 
low-grade  ore,  as  it  is  believed  that  a 
large  quantity  of  rock,  contiguous  to  the 
veins,  could  be  profitably  crushed  and  good 
values  in  free  silver  recovered. 

Buildings  are  being  erected  at  the  Har- 
greave  mine,  preparatory  to  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  the  machinery  required  to  keep  a 
force  of  60  men  employed  during  the 
winter. 

Vera  Cruz,  Mexico. — The  Oil  Fields  of 
Mexico  Co.,  43  Exchange  place,  New 
York,  has  engineers  at  work  upon  plans 
for  the  erection  of  important  oil  refineries 
at  its  wells  in  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz. 
Mexico.  The  capacity  of  the  plant  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  2,000  bbl.  per  day  of  illumi¬ 
nating,  lubricating  and  other  oils.  Presi¬ 
dent  Percy  N.  Furber,  who  has  been  in 
Europe,  has  just  returned  to  New  York. 
He  has  the  matter  in  charge,  and  addi¬ 
tional  information  will  be  given  in  a  later 
issue  of  this  Journal. 

Frisco,  Colorado. — It  is  reported  that 
the  North  American  and  Mary  Vernon 
properties  in  Frisco  camp.  Summit  county, 
are  to  be  equipped  with  air-compressor 
plants,  with  a  view  to  pushing  both  tun¬ 
nels  in  a  farther  distance  of  3,000  ft.  The 
King  Solomon  Mining  Syndicate,  Frisco, 
is  operating  these  properties,  and  may  de¬ 
cide  to  install  an  air-compressor  plant  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Lenaway  tunnel,  where 
it  intends  to  erect  a  concentrating  plant. 
Eastern  and  Southern  parties  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  King  Solomon. 
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Special  Correspondence. 


San  Francisco.  Aug  23. 

The  Nacimiento  ranch  in  San  Luis  Obis¬ 
po  county  has  been  bonded  by  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  men,  who  are  to  prospect  it  for 
dredging  purposes.  This  is  the  furthest 
south  that  dredging  operations  have  been 
considered.  Gold  was  found  years  ago  at 
the  headwaters  of  the  Nacimiento  river, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  old  channels 
lower  down  also  carry  gold.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  dredge  the  flat  lands  lying  along 
the  river  if  the  prospecting  proves  favor¬ 
able.  Men  are  also  about  to  prospect 
dredging  lands  along  the  Klamath  river, 
where  it  passes  through  Humboldt  county. 
There  are  many  river  bars  and  much  bot¬ 
tom  land  in  that  section  which  have  never 
been  mined,  on  which  dredgers  may  be 
operated. 

Thomas  Butler,  the  San  Francisco  con¬ 
tractor  who  was  successful  among  nine 
bidders  for  constructing  the  new  Custom 
House  in  this  city,  intends  to  use  granite 
from  a  quarry  adjoining  the  Raymond 
quarry  in  Madera  county.  This  has  been 
used  by  him  in  several  prominent  buildings 
in  San  Francisco,  and  it  has  proved  satis¬ 
factory. 

There  is  a  probability  that  the  once 
famous  Quartz  Mountain  mine  in  Merced 
county  will  be  worked  again,  as  the  prop¬ 
erty  was  recently  sold  to  Mr.  Baumberger, 
of  San  Francisco.  The  Quartz  Mountain 
mine  was  owned  by  a  French  syndicate, 
which  invested  a  million  or  more  francs  in 
the  property.  A  fine  mansion  was  built 
there  and  expensive  mining  machinery  was 
erected.  For  some  reason  or  other  the 
mine  was  closed,  and  has  been  idle  for 
many  years,  the  property  being  looked 
after  by  J.  Perry.  A  short  time  ago  some 
of  the  machinery  was  taken  out  and 
shipped  to  Texas. 

The  Lightner  mine  at  Allegheny,  Sierra 
county,  is  at  present  turning  out  the  rich¬ 
est  ore  of  any  mine  in  the  State.  Most  of 
the  ore  is  being  hand-crushed  A  week 
ago  they  got  $10,000  out  of  100  lb.  of  ore. 
The  mine  is  owned  by  H.  L.  Johnston. 

There  continues  to  be  quite  a  stampede 
in  the  direction  of  New  Pine  creek,  in 
Modoc  county,  where  some  very  rich 
strikes  in  quartz  have  recently  been  made. 
This  is  not  far  from  the  Fort  Bidwell 
strike.  The  men  were  placer  mining  in 
the  creek  and,  following  up  good  float, 
finally  discovered  the  quartz  ledge,  some 
of  the  ore  of  which  runs  very  high.  These 
are  the  first  mines  of  any  prominence  dis¬ 
covered  in  that  county. 

The  Mountain  Copper  smelter,  which 
for  some  months  has  been  in  the  course 
of  erection  at  Bull’s  Head,  in  Contra 
Costa  county,  will  be  ready  for  work 
within  a  few  weeks.  The  wharf  running 
out  into  the  bay  is  completed,  also  the 
local  railway  which  runs  from  the  south¬ 
ern  limits  of  the  company’s  tract  to  the 
end  of  the  wharf.  The  acid  plant,  a  large 


frame  building,  is  under  construction,  and 
the  vats  used  in  the  process  are  already 
in  place. 

The  Empire  foundry  at  Marysville,  Yuba 
county,  has  just  shipped  nine  No.  3  hy¬ 
draulic  giants  to  the  Mexican  Light  & 
Power  Co.  at  Necaxa,  Pueblo,  Mexico. 
They  will  be  used  in  the  construction  of  a 
large  dam  that  will  supply  power  for  the 
generation  of  electricity.  George  L.  Al¬ 
bert,  formerly  of  Brownsville,  is  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  company,  and  it  was 
through  him  the  order  was  received.  The 
use  of  giants  in  building  dams  has  been 
proved  feasible.  It  is  an  economical  meth¬ 
od  where  water  pressure  is  obtainable. 

In  excavating  for  the  site  of  the  furnace 
of  the  Socrates  quicksilver  mine  on  Sul¬ 
phur  creek,  Sonoma  county,  the  men  came 
unexpectedly  on  to  a  blind  lead  of  cinna¬ 
bar  ore. 

A.  W.  Boggs,  of  Riverside,  is  about  to 
open  a  magnesite  deposit  which  he  re¬ 
cently  purchased  near  Winchester.  Napa, 
Sonoma,  Tulare,  Placer,  Alameda  and 
Stanislaus  counties  all  have  deposits  of 
this  mineral,  but  the  only  production  is 
now  being  made  in  Tulare  county,  where 
the  Porterville  deposits  furnish  about  all 
consumed  on  this  coast.  The  tract  in 
Riverside  county  is  about  a  mile  from  the 
Santa  Fe  railroad,  which  is  a  point  in  its 
favor. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  oper¬ 
ating  the  old  Poorman  and  Hastings  dig¬ 
gings  on  the  Middle  Yuba  river,  above 
Columbia  Hill.  The  intention  is  to  get 
the  property  in  shape  this  season  and  do 
prospecting  work.  •  The  work  will  be  in 
charge  of  John  S.  Wilbur,  formerly  of 
the  Gold  Point  mine,  in  Sierra  county. 


Alaska.  Aug.  9. 

A  report  from  Skagway  advises  receipt 
there  of  a  message  from  the  headquarters 
of  the  American  boundary  survey  party 
on  the  Tahkin  river,  which  flows  into  the 
Chilkat  about  25  miles  from  Haines  Mis¬ 
sion,  to  the  effect  that  the  survey  of  the 
Alaskan-Canadian  boundary  is  greatly 
hindered  by  high  water  and  smoke  from 
forest  fires.  W.  F.  Ratz,  in  charge  of  the 
Canadian  survey  party  engaged  in  simi¬ 
lar  work  about  the  head-waters  of  the 
Salmon  river,  has  completed  his  labors  in 
the  vicinity  of  Chilkoot  inlet  and  is  ar¬ 
ranging  for  the  removal  of  his  camp  to 
Taku  inlet,  east  of  Juneau,  where  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  season  will  be  occupied  in 
boundary  survey  work. 

The  Wrangel  chamber  of  commerce  is 
seeking  the  co-operation  of  other  com¬ 
mercial  organizations  in  Alaska  in  an  en¬ 
deavor  to  induce  the  proper  authorities  at 
Washington.  D.  C.,  to  undertake  the 
dredging  of  Dry  strait,  near  Wrangel,  the 
opening  of  which  channel  to  shipping 
would  obviate  the  present  necessity  of 
going  through  Wrangel  nafrows,  and 
shorten  the  route  to  Skagway  from  south.- 
em  points. 


Telegraphed  advices  from  Eagle,  which 
is  on  the  Yukon  river,  98  miles  below 
Dawson,  state  that  Henry  Bratnober,  a 
mining  man  well-known  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  has  ascended  the  Tanana  river  in  a 
steamer  he  had  specially  built  for  pros¬ 
pecting  purposes,  to  a  point  300  miles 
above  Tanana  crossing — so  named  because 
the  United  States  Governmen  telegraph 
line  crosses  the  Tanana  there.  This  en¬ 
terprise  of  Mr.  Bratnober,  who  has  been 
paying  attention  to  copper  deposits  at  the 
head  of  the  Tanana,  has  demonstrated  the 
feasibility  of  navigating  in  light-draft 
steamers  the  upper  reaches  of  some  of  the 
Alaskan  rivers  to  parts  of  the  country 
heretofore  regarded  as  inaccessible. 

Large  quantities  of  machinery  are  being 
taken  into  the  Fairbanks  district,  men 
having  capital  now  realizing  that  with 
suitable  plant  large  areas  of  ground  that, 
with  old-fashioned  methods  of  working 
it  were  of  little  value,  can  be  worked  at 
a  profit.  With  boilers,  thawers,  hoisting 
appliances,  dredgers  and  hydraulicking 
plant,  so  much  gravel  can  be  run  through 
the  sluice  boxes  in  a  short  time,  that  the 
much  greater  cost  of  modern  equipment 
is  not  now  permitted  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  its  installation.  The  result  is  that  much 
ground  is  being  worked  in  Alaska  that 
with  less  expeditious  and  economical 
methods  of  handling  wf)uld  not  be 
touched. 


»  Bullfrog,  Nev.  Aug.  20. 

A  good  deal  of  trouble  has  been  ex¬ 
perienced  with  ore  thieves,  who  have 
stolen  rich  specimens  at  night,  when  no 
one  was  at  work.  Various  devices  have 
been  tried  to  catch  them ;  so  far  without 
result. 

The  Bullfrog  mine  is  productive  of 
many  sensations,  but  none  more  remark¬ 
able  than  the  strike  that  has  just  been 
made  in  the  face  of  the  tunnel,  which  is 
now  251  ft.  into  the  mountain.  The  men 
are  drilling  through  a  stringer  of  quartz; 
assays  showed  nearly  $5,000  a  ton,  from 
selected  samples.  Superintendent  Smith, 
who  is  one  of  the  most  conservative  men 
in  the  district,  has  never  contended  for  a 
higher  general  average  than  $40  per  ton 
for  the  whole  mass  of  ore  that  he  has  un¬ 
covered,  regardless  of  the  rich  stringers 
that  have  been  shown.  He  prefers  the 
low-grade  milling  ore,  which  he  has 
shown  in  quantity  all  over  Ladd  moun¬ 
tain.  to  the  higher  values  that  have  come 
in  these  sensational  streaks. 

The  main  working  of  the  mine  consists 
of  a  tunnel  that  has  been  driven  in  a 
line  due  east  into  the  northwest  side  of 
the  mountain.  When  a  distance  of  181  ft. 
was  reached,  the  first  vein  was  found  and 
it  was  here  that  high  values  were  first 
discovered.  To  explore  the  orebody 
drifts  were  made  to  the  north  and  south. 
The  north  drift,  which  was  all  in  ore, 
was  stopped  at  a  distance  of  75  ft.,  else 
it  would  have  pierced  the  prf)perty  of  the 
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Bullfrog  National  Bank  Mining  Co.  The 
south  drift,  after  going  through  the 
(|uartz,  entered  a  talc  formation  similar 
to  that  of  the  Montgomery-Shoshone 
mine.  All  through  these  workings  the 
men  were  in  ore  that  could  readily  be 
shipped  at  a  profit,  but  Superintendent 
Smith  declares  that  he  will  wait  for  the 
building  of  the  company’s  own  mill.  He 
has  more  than  5,000  tons  of  ore  on  the 
main  dump.  All  the  work  hitherto  has 
been  done  by  hand-drilling,  and  as  the 
rock  has  proven  to  be  very  hard,  the 
progress  has  been  comparatively  slow, 
not  more  than  12  or  13  ft.  a  week.  This, 
however,  is  to  be  changed,  for  the  com¬ 
pany  has  contracted  for  a  complete  pneu¬ 
matic-drill  outfit,  which  will  be  installed 
within  the  next  30  days. 

The  Bullfrog  Mining  Co.  owns  10  full 
claims  on  Ladd  mountain,  taking  in  near¬ 
ly  the  whole  south,  southwest,  west  and 
northwest  slopes. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  body  of  ore.  The  wealth 
of  Ladd  mountain  has  been  explored  by 
hundreds  of  men  in  the  12  months  since 
the  discovery  of  gold  on  its  sides.  Prac¬ 
tical  miners,  of  whom  Superintendent 
Smith  is  the  leader  in  this  case,  are  posi¬ 
tive  that  the  great  ledge  pitches  west  at 
an  angle  of  40°  or  50°,  thus  following 
the  westward  slope  of  the  mountain. 
Ceologists  are  of  a  contrary  opinion  and 
have  constantly  endeavored  to  impress 
upon  the  mining  men  that  the  pitch  is  to 
the  eastward.  This  is  of  no  immediate 
consequence  beyond  the  fact  that  if  the 
geologists  are  in  the  right,  it  will  take  a 
lf)nger  tunnel  than  is  at  present  contem¬ 
plated  to  pierce  the  whole  orebody. 

The  parties  interested  in  this  property 
are  Senator  Nixon,  Dr.  L.  E.  Benson  and 
H.  H.  Clark. 


Spokane.  Aug  23. 

The  Snow  Creek,  the  Psyche  and  the 
Diadem  companies,  operating  in  Green¬ 
horn  district,  eastern  Oregon,  have  settled 
the  difficulties  arising  over  their  June  pay¬ 
rolls,  and  the  properties  are  again  under 
development.  The  Diadem  is  turning  out 
some  good  ore  that  is  being  treated  at 
the  P.syche  mill.  The  IXL  mill  in  the 
same  camp  is  being  put  in  shape  to  work 
ore  from  the  Royal  White. 

Shortage  of  water  in  the  Cceur  d’Alenes 
is  serious,  and  60  men  at  the  Hunter  mine 
and  mill  have  been  thrown  out  ,of  em¬ 
ployment  because  of  the  famine.  Only 
one  side  of  the  Standard  mill  is  being 
worked,  for  there  is  not  enough  water  to 
handle  all  the  tailings.  The  Rex  com¬ 
pany’s  property,  the  old  Sixteen  to  One, 
and  the  Black  Cloud  Co.,  are  both  tied 
up  by  the  shortage.  The  only  property  of 
importance  in  the  whole  district  that  is 
working  full  force  is  the  Snowstorm,  and 
that  is  a  copper  property  which  is  not 
directly  affected  by  water. 

The  Shamrock  group,  just  across  the 
State  line  in  Montana,  in  the  Coeur 


d’Alenes,  has  been  sold  to  Blinois  people 
for  $20,000.  Mark  Cooney,  of  Burke, 
Idaho;  P.  Clark,  of  Spokane;  Fred  Krat- 
zer  and  Sam  Jones,  of  Wallace,  Idaho, 
were  the  owners. 

In  Cedar  Canon,  Wash.,  Van  Horn 
brothers  have  taken  a  lease  on  the  Seal 
Queen  properties  and  are  taking  out  some 
ore  running  well  in  silver. 

A  tender  of  $7,500  for  the  assets  of  the 
United  States  Marble  Co.  has  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  superior  court  by  the  re¬ 
ceiver,  A.  C.  Shaw.  The  proposal  comes 
from  the  Verde  Antique  Marble  Co.,  which 
plans  to  issue  its  stock  in  payment  of  the 
general  creditors’  claims.  The  proposal  to 
settle  on  this  basis  is  signed  by  creditors 
representing  $118,000  out  of  total  claims 
of  $127,000  against  the  company. 


Butte.  Aug.  22. 

Pending  the  installation  of  its  new  blow¬ 
er,  Pittsburg  &  Montana  Copper  is  making 
matte  and  selling  it  to  United  Copper,  the 
quantity  turned  out  aggregating  between 
40  and  50  tons  per  day.  The  product  runs 
15%,  and  the  iron  it  contains  creates  a 
demand  for  it.  The  machinery  of  the 
blower  has  arrived  and  will  be  put  to¬ 
gether  as  soon  as  possible.  When  the  job 
is  finished  the  company  will  make  its  own 
copper.  The  bins  are  full  of  ore,  ,and  that 
used  in  making  matte  is  the  overflow. 

Amalgamated  has  resumed  ore  extrac¬ 
tion  in  its  Neversweat  mine,  which  was 
closed  a  month  to  permit  the  re-timbering 
of  a  portion  of  the  shaft.  None  of  the 
shafts  of  the  company  are  being  sunk  at 
present,  but  crosscutting  is  in  progress 
from  the  bottom  of  several.  The  depths 
of  the  company’s  principal  shafts  are  as 
follows :  Anaconda,  2,400  ft. ;  Neversweat, 
2,400;  St.  Lawrence,  2,400;  High  Ore, 
2,200 ;  Mountain  Consolidated,  2,200 ;  Green 
Mountain,  2,200;  Pennsylvania,  1,800;  Par¬ 
rot,  1,800;  Mountain  View,  1,800;  West 
Colusa,  1,600;  Leonard,  1,200;  Blue  Jay, 
1,000;  Diamond,  2,200;  Gagnon,  1,900; 
Moonlight,  1,300;  Colusa-Parrot,  1,400; 
Grey  Rock,  1,600;  Clear  Grit,  600;  Cam¬ 
bers,  225  ft.  These  mines  are  all  pro¬ 
ducing  copper-silver  ore.  At  the  Leonard 
a  new  shaft  is  being  made,  one  compart¬ 
ment  of  which  is  finished  to  a  depth  of 
500  ft.  It  is  to  be  sunk  1,200  ft.  and  have 
four  compartments.  The  new  engine  or¬ 
dered  recently  will  be  placed  there. 

At  the  West  Steward,  a  Clark  mine, 
crosscutting  for  the  vein  at  a  depth  of 
1,700  ft.  is  in  progress  and  before  the 
week  ends  sinking  to  the  2,000  mark  will 
be  resumed.  The  vein  in  the  lower  work¬ 
ings  is  30  ft.  wide  and  carries  an  average 
value  of  10.9%  copper.  Copper  glance 
has  been  struck  in  the  Original,  another 
Clark  mine,  the  streak  being  2  ft.  wide. 
Both  of  these  mines  are  yielding  a  large 
quantity  of  ore — more,  in  fact,  than  the 
reduction  works  can  handle — the  output 
being  about  1,000  tons  per  day. 

United  Copper  is  operating  all  of  its 


mines,  the  Rarus,  Minnie  Healey,  Corra 
and  Belmont,  and  is  buying  all  the  custom 
ore  it  can  command.  The  smelter  is  not 
in  full  operation,  but  is  turning  out  more 
copper  than  at  any  time  during  the  year. 
Its  Belmont  mine  is  still  practically  in  the 
non-producing  class. 

Montana  Zinc  is  operating  its  plant  on 
a  steady  basis,  and  is  turning  out  about 
75  tons  of  concentrate  per  day.  Some 
slight  changes  are  to  be  made  in  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  electric  separators. 

The  Cataract  Copper,  which  is  building 
a  new  concentrator  at  its  Bullion  mine,  12 
miles  from  Basin,  in  Jefferson  county,  has 
been  having  trouble  in  the  erection  of  the 
plant,  the  work  having  been  begun  wrong. 
George  F.  Bartlett,  a  millwright  of  Butte, 
has  now  taken  charge  of  the  work. 


Salt  Lake  City.  Aug.  19. 

The  opening  of  the  Uintah  Indian  reser¬ 
vation  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  of 
Utah  has  made  available  to  the  prospec¬ 
tor  and  mining  man  a  mineralized  region 
which  is  likely  to  be  heard  from  with  new 
mines  in  the  course  of  a  little  time.  Al¬ 
ready  there  has  been  a  big  exodus  to  that 
country,  many  registering  their  names  at 
Provo,  Grand  Junction,  Price  and  Vernal, 
during  the  period  that  the  registration  of¬ 
fices  were  open  for  homestead  entries, 
when,  in  fact,  they  had  no  intention  of 
taking  up  agricultural  land  for  settle¬ 
ment.  The  object  of  securing  these  certif¬ 
icates  was  solely  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  offered  to  get  on  the  ground 
early  to  prospect.  Others  had  ground 
spotted  and  took  this  means  of  reaching 
it  ahead  of  others.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  has  ruled  that  mining  locations 
are  now  permissible  on  the  portion  of 
the  reservation  set  aside  for  a  forest  re¬ 
serve,  but  that  entries  on  other  parts  will 
not  be  allowed  until  the  end  of  60  days 
after  the  reservation  is  formally  thrown 
open. 

The  Silver  Shield  Mining  Co.,  operat¬ 
ing  in  Bingham,  has  made  application  to 
the  State  engineer  for  additional  water 
rights.  This  is  one  of  the  moves  being 
taken  by  the  management  preparatory  to 
the  construction  of  a  new  milling  plant 
of  50-ton  capacity.  The  Silver  Shield 
mine  contains  some  extensive  bodies  of 
low-grade  mill  stuff. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  Shawmut 
mine  at  Bingham  will  become  active 
again.  This  property  is  located  almost 
in  the  center  of  the  Bingham  ore-zones 
and  has  been  idle  for  a  number  of  years 
as  a  consequence  of  litigation.  There  is 
a  mill  on  the  property,  but  not  the  kind 
that  would  be  of  any  benefit.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  been  reorganized  with  a  capi¬ 
tal  stock  of  $2,500,000.  divided  into  500.000 
shares.  Samuel  L.  Powers,  of  Boston,  is 
president  of  the  reorganized  company. 

The  Carisa  mine,  of  Tintic,  is  sending 
ore  to  the  Salt  Lake  markets  at  the  rate 
of  about  150  tons  a  week.  Some  inter¬ 
esting  copper  values  have  been  found  in 
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‘  the  stopes  between  the  600  and  700-ft. 

■  levels. 

The  Buckhorn  mine  at  Ophir  has  been 
sold  for  a  consideration  close  to  $750,000 
The  purchaser  is  James  A.  Butchart,  of 
Duluth;  the  vendors,  W.  F.  and  F.  G. 
Neidringhouse,  of  St.  Louis,  and  the 
Western  Exploration  Co.,  of  Salt  Lake. 
The  property  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
State  and  adjoins  that  of  the  Ophir  Tun¬ 
nel  Co.,  which  is  controlled  by  Mr. 
Butchart.  The  Buckhoni  property  has  a 
producing  record  of  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars. 

An  option  has  been  given  on  a  majority 
of  the  stock  of  the  Rocco  Homestake,  a 
lead-silver  mine,  at  Hamilton,  Nev.  It  is 
believed  the  United  States  Mining  Co. 
is  the  holder  of  the  option.  Experts  are 
now  making  an  examination  of  the 
property. 

The  Gold  Development  Co.,  operating 
near  Marysvale,  Utah,  has  secured  an  op¬ 
tion  on  a  control  of  the  L.  &  N.  mine 
near  the  Log  Cabin  property,  now  being 
developed  by  the  company. 

During  the  month  of  July  the  Daly 
West  Mining  Co.,  operating  at  Park  City, 
made  $105,334  from  the  sales  of  ore  and 
concentrate.  The  disbursements  amount¬ 
ed  to  $52,736,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  $52,- 
597.36.  The  sum  of  $36,000  was  deducted 
from  this  and  transferred  to  the  dividend 
account,  and  $3,100  to  the  tax  and  insur¬ 
ance  account,  the  balance  being  added  to 
the  surplus  account.  The  receipts  were 
$19,956  more,  and  the  expenses  $1,221  less, 
in  the  month  of  July  than  they  were  in 
June. 


Denver.  .^ug.  25. 

Judge  Cunningham,  of  the  district  court 
of  El  Paso  county,  has  granted  an  alter¬ 
native  writ  of  mandamus  against  a  number 
of  the  former  stockholders  of  the  Colorado 
Springs  &  Cripple  Creek  District  Railway, 
by  which  they  are  ordered  to  turn  over  the 
books  and  documents  to  James  F.  Burns. 
He  claims  that  when  merging  the  property 
in  which  he  was  the  largest  individual 
stockholder,  with  the  Colorado  &  Southern 
Railway  system,  they  did  not  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  this  State. 

W.  J.  Murray,  who,  during  the  time 
when  J.  C.  Osgood  controlled  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  was  superintendent 
of  the  coal  mines  in  Las  Animas  county, 
has  been  appointed  general  manager  of  the 
Victor  Fuel  Go.,  with  headquarters  at 
Trinidad,  coming  back  to  his  old  field  as 
manager  of  a  rival  company  headed  by  Mr. 
Osgood. 

During  the  past  few  days,  the  hearing 
to  determine  whether  the  Leadville  mine 
and  mill  owners  should  be  permanently 
enjoined  from  using  the  so-called  cafd 
system  when  employing  men,  is  in  progress 
before  Judge  Owers  of  the  district  court 
and  the  final  outcome  is  looked  forward 
to  with  considerable  interest. 

The  shipments  of  ore  and  concentrate 


from  Black  Hawk  during  the  first  two 
weeks  of  this  month  to  the  Denver  smelt¬ 
ers  aggregated  153  cars,  more  than  3,000 
tons,  and  the  output  for  the  month  of 
August  promises  to  be  a  heavy  one. 

The  Gold  Dirt  mill,  three  miles  above 
Rollinsville,  on  the  Denver,  Northwestern 
&  Pacific  road,  has  just  been  completed, 
and  will  be  superintended  by  E.  C.  Engel- 
hardt,  who  has  had  large  experience  in 
metallurgy  in  this  State.  The  principal 
owners,  who  are  residents  of  Pittsburg, 
are  at  present  in  Colorado. 

A  number  of  Colorado  &  Southern  Rail¬ 
way  officials  went  up  to  Silver  Plume  a 
few  days  ago  to  inspect  the  Argentine 
Central  railway,  constructed  by  E.  J.  Wil¬ 
cox,  manager  of  the  Waldorf  mines. 

Judging  from  amendments  filed  to  the 
articles  of  incorporation  by  the  directors 
of  the  Arizona  &  Colorado  Railroad, 
whose  plan  was  to  build  certain  lines  of 
railway  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State, 
it  is  the  present  intention  to  construct  the 
line  from  La  Plata  through  Durango  and 
Pueblo  to  Denver. 

R.  J.  Walter,  receiver  of  the  Indepen¬ 
dent  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  owning  the 
Golden  smelter,  expects  to  pay  the  cred¬ 
itors  in  full  from  the  results  of  treating 
the  ore  supply  on  hand.  A  new  company 
is  being  organized,  and  hopes  to  start  the 
plant  again  before  long. 

The  Gore  canon  controversy  will  proba¬ 
bly  be  decided  within  a  short  time.  The 
officials  of  the  Moffat  road,  a  few  days 
ago  took  a  trip  to  Hot  Sulphur  Springs  in 
Middle  Park,  and  it  is  expected  that  trains 
will  run  to  that  point  within  10  days. 
Grading  beyond  is  finished  for  quite  a 
distance. 


Leadville.  Aug.  25. 

The  work  at  present  being  carried  on 
in  the  new  properties  in  South  Evans 
gulch  is  beginning  to  bear  fruit,  as  dur¬ 
ing  the  w'eek  a  fair  body  of  ore  was 
opened  in  the  Nevada.  The  shaft  was 
sunk  200  ft.,  and  from  this  point  a  long 
drift  was  run  to  the  south,  and  after 
driving  for  some  distance  in  a  body  of 
porphyry  25  ft.  thick,  the  ore  was  en¬ 
countered.  In  character  it  is  a  lead  car¬ 
bonate. 

The  Sunday  mine.  Ball  mountain,  is 
bringing  that  long-neglected  district  to 
the  front.  The  old  workings,  where  the 
body  of  ore  was  first  discovered  eighteen 
months  ago,  showed  the  vein  to  be  on 
an  average  8  ft.  wide,  and  the  ore  was 
a  silicious  lead  carrying  values  princi¬ 
pally  in  gold,  outside  of  the  lead.  From 
this  point  a  drift  was  started  to  the  north, 
and  after  being  driven  on  the  vein  for 
several  hundred  feet,  a  body  of  gray  cop¬ 
per  was  found  and  the  vein  widened  out 
to  9  ft. ;  this  new  strike  still  carries  gold, 
and  also  much  higher  values  in  silver. 
The  mine  is  shipping  daily  40  tons  of 
ore.  In  one  of  the  drifts  on  the  Tiger, 
adjoining  the  Sunday,  a  good  body  of 


ore  has  been  encountered.  The  Green 
Mountain  and  the  Wednesday  claims  are 
installing  plants  of  machinery. 

Dyer  mountain,  to  the  south  of  Ball 
mountain  and  at  the  head  of  Iowa  gulch, 
was  the  scene  of  a  strike  on  the  Beek- 
man  claim  during  the  week.  A  tunnel 
has  been  driven  into  the  mountain  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  feet,  when  a  body  of  quartz 
was  opened  carrying  gold  and  silver.  The 
vein  is  being  stripped  and  a  shipment  will 
be  sent  out  before  the  end  of  the  month. 

The  Fortune  mine.  Big  Evans  gulch, 
has  been  leased  to  George  R.  Becker  and 
T.  S.  O’Brien,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of 
the  lessees  to  carry  on  extensive  develop¬ 
ment  work. 

King  and  associates,  leasing  on  part 
of  the  Dome  and  shipping  30  tons  daily 
of  good  iron,  will  sink  the  shaft  another 
lift  of  200  ft.  to  get  the  carbonate  shoot 
that  is  to  the  north  of  them.  The  Murphy 
shaft  is  shipping  40  tons  daily.  Farther 
dow'ii  the  hill  the  Nil  Desperandum  has 
in  the  south  drift  driven  through  the 
black  lime,  and  is  now  in  iron. 

The  Little  Jonnj*  mine  is  shipping  in 
the  neighborhood  of  7,000  tons  per  month, 
the  result  of  the  work  of  lessees. 

body  of  low-grade  was  opened  in  a 
claim  in  Empire  gulch  recently  that  runs 
from  $10  to  $12  gold  per  ton;  it  is  very 
probable  that  a  shaft  will  be  sunk  on  the 
property  to  prove  the  extent  of  the  ore- 
shoot. 

Bisbee.  Aug.  20. 

The  Copper  Queen  Consolidated  Mining 
Co.  has  decided  to  sink  another  shaft,  to 
be  two-compartment,  and  will  explore  new 
ground.  It  is  located  about  1,500  ft.  west 
of  the  company’s  Holbrook  and  Spray,  on 
the  Cuprite  claim,  and  will  be  known  by 
that  name.  On  the  company’s  Uncle  Sam 
claim,  adjoining  the  Cuprite,  some  work 
was  done  years  ago  and  with  satisfactory 
results.  The  immediate  cause  for  this 
new  shaft  is,  doubtless,  the  finds  on  the 
700-ft.  level  of  Shattuck  &  Arizona,  whose 
shaft  is  about  500  ft.  southwest  of  the 
new  location,  and  whose  developments  are 
good.  Ore  found  in  the  Cuprite  explora¬ 
tions  will  probably  find  its  way  to  surface 
through  the  Spray  or  Holbrook  shafts. 
This  work  will  give  the  Queen  no  less 
than  seven  shafts,  or  the  same  number  as 
now'  under  development  by  the  Calumet 
&  Arizona  group.  On.  of  the  eight  shafts 
of  this  latter  group,  that  of  the  Duluth 
mine,  is  shut  down  and  will  possibly  never 
be  used  for  hoisting  ore. 

There  are  now  about  1,100  men  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  United  Verde  mine  and 
smelter  at  Jerome,  and  this  number  is 
gradually  increasing.  The  mine  is  now 
working  well  and  without  friction.  All 
trouble  resulting  from  recent  slips  under¬ 
ground  has  been  overcome. 

A  circular  has  been  issued  by  the  Junc¬ 
tion  Development  Co.,  one  of  the  Calumet 
&  Arizona  group,  outlining  its  plan  of  re¬ 
organization  into  a  mining  company.  It 
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will  have  a  capital  of  $3,000,000  in  $10 
shares,  and  half  of  this  will  be  alloted  to 
stockholders  of  the  development  company, 
pro  rata.  Of  the  remainder,  100,000  shares 
will  be  open  to  subscription  by  present 
stockholders  at  par,  and  the  remaining 
50,000  shares  will  be  left  in  the  treasury. 
The  present  company  has  50,000  shares, 
originally  issued  at  $15  each.  The  plan  of 
reorganization  is  essentially  the  same  as 
that  of  all  the  previous  “Bonanza  circle” 
companies,  with  the  exception  that  in 
Junction  former  stockholders  get  one-half 
share  more  for  their  old  stock  than  in  any 
of  the  former  deals.  The  deal  will  give 
the  company  $1,000,000  in  cash,  with  which 
to  develop.  Subscription  books  will  close 
September  30  next.  Junction  is  now  driv¬ 
ing  from  the  i,ooo-ft.  level,  both  on  its 
own  ground  and  into  Pittsburg  territory, 
and  within  the  past  few  days  has  cut  a 
body  of  oxide  ore  which  gives  excellent 
promise.  Its  shaft  is  down  1,100  ft.,  and 
is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  district,  8  by 
24  ft.  On  the  1,000  level  it  has  a  pumping 
plant  good  for  3,500  gal.  a  minute  and 
installed  in  a  station  about  130  ft.  long 
and  30  ft.  high.  It  is  now  pumping  about 
a  third  capacity,  but  as  new  ground  is 
opened  to  the  southeast,  and  with  depth 
in  the  shaft,  is  expected  to  get  much  more 
water.  _ 

Platteville,  Wis.  Aug.  24. 

Up  to  the  present  writing,  the  Platte¬ 
ville  zinc  and  lead  district  has  been  ex¬ 
ceptionally  free  from  the  promoter,  who 
has  a  tendency  to  overstock  his  proposi¬ 
tion  and  thereby  reap  a  harvest  for  him¬ 
self.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  all  the 
mining  propositions  in  this  district  are  in 
a  position  to  pay  dividends  on  their  capi¬ 
talization.  The  two  exceptions  are  fine 
properties,  and  will  no  doubt  in  time  net 
the  stockholders  some  profit.  Another 
shipper  will  soon  be  added  to  the  district 
in  the  property  of  the  Standard  Lead  & 
Zinc  Co.,  owning  the  Sally  Waters  mine. 
This  property  has  lately  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Milwaukee  and  Pittsburg  par¬ 
ties,  who  are  at  present  installing  neces¬ 
sary  machinery  for  hoisting  and  tram¬ 
ming.  The  Sally  Waters  has  been  oper¬ 
ated  for  a  number  of  years,  the  original 
owners  only  preparing  for  market  the 
chunk  ore  by  cobbing,  leaving  behind,  .in 
the  ground  and  on  top,  a  large  quantity 
of  rich  mill-dirt.  The  owners  are  at 
present  negotiating  for  the  erection  of  a 
large  roasting  and  magnetic  separating 
plant.  The  property  is  under  the  man¬ 
agement  of  T.  C.  Kruger,  late  of  Mexico. 

The  Sunset  Mining  Co.  is  installing  an 
air-compressor  outfit  at  its  mining  shaft 
near  Rewey,  Wis.  Work  has  been  re¬ 
sumed  with  prospecting  the  ore  level  of 
this  mine,  with  the  view  of  preparing  it 
to  keep  a  75-ton  concentrating  mill  run¬ 
ning.  From  what  can  be  learned,  the 
owners  are  very  much  pleased  as  to  the 
large  extent  of  the  orebodies  which  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  increasing  in  value  as  the  new 
ground  is  being  opened  up. 


With  the  view  of  increasing  its  out¬ 
put,  the  Grunow  Mining  Co.  has  recently 
installed  an  electric  power  plant  for  elec¬ 
tric  drills.  Its  property  is  peculiarly  adapt¬ 
ed  for  this  drill,  the  ground  being  of 
a  soft  formation,  without  any  crevices. 
The  Grunow  property  consists  of  inde¬ 
terminate  leases.  It  is  a  continuance  of 
the  old  Grunow  mine,  which  was  original¬ 
ly  worked  for  lead  a  half  century  ago; 
the  owners,  when  they  struck  zinc  ore, 
threw  it  aside  as  being  of  no  value  and 
later  paved  the  streets  of  Mifflin  with  it. 
The  streets  were  afterward  torn  up  and 
the  material  milled,  which  netted  the  own¬ 
ers  some  profit.  One  of  the  chief  delights 
of  the  old  settlers  of  the  village  of  Mifflin 
is  to  take  the  visitors  out  on  one  of  their 
highways  and  to  point  with  pride  to  a 
street  worth  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
dollars.  If  one  has  interest  enough,  with 
a  pick  and  shovel  he  can  take  up  dirt  on 
this  street  that  will  run  from  10  to  15% 
zinc. 

The  Meekers  Grove  camp,  located  about 
4  miles  from  Cuba  City,  in  LaFayette 
county,  Wis.,  is  fast  coming  to  the  front 
in  the  way  of  production.  The  best  pro¬ 
ducer  of  this  camp  is  the  Dali  Mining 
Co.'s  property,  which  turns  out  about  10 
tons  of  high-grade  marketable  ore  per 
shift.  About  six  months  ago  this  com¬ 
pany  installed  a  magnetic  separating  and 
roasting  plant.  Since  then  it  has  paid  off 
all  its  indebtedness,  and  has  installed  a 
large  Ingersoll  compressor  with  full 
equipment.  The  management  is  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  Charles  Burrough,  of 
Platteville,  who  is  one  of  the  chief  owners. 

Articles  of  incorporation  have  been  filed 
by  the  Cook  Lead  &  Zinc  Mining  Co.,  with 
a  capitalization  of  $50,000.  It  is  the  in¬ 
tention  to  sell  15,000  shares  of  stock  at 
par  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  funds 
for  the  purchase  of  necessary  equipment. 
The  Cook  mine  adjoins  the  Dali  property 
on  the  south.  The  shaft  now  is  down  to 
a  depth  of  65  ft.  on  the  Dali  range. 

Scranton.  Aug.  28. 

The  lease  of  a  burial  ground  at  Jeans- 
ville  expired  some  time  ago,  and  when 
those  interested  in  it  applied  to  the  Le¬ 
high  Valley  Coal  Co.  for  a  renewal,  it 
was  refused.  It  was  reported  that  the 
company  would  give  no  guarantee  that  it 
would  not  mine  coal  under  the  cemetery. 
Mr.  Davies,  the  superintendent  of  the 
company,  says  that  the  report  is  unofficial, 
as  no  such  thing  had  been  intended.  The 
company  is  willing  to  grant  a  tract  of 
land  elsewhere  for  the  purpose  of  a  bury¬ 
ing  plot,  but  cannot  consent,  for  many 
reasons,  to  have  the  present  site  further 
used  for  the  purpose. 

After  three  weeks  of  idleness,  the  Pyrre- 
mine  of  the  Lackawanna  has  resumed 
operations.  The  Sloan  mine,  which  had 
also  been  idle  undergoing  repairs,  has 
commenced  operations. 

Fire  completely  destroyed  the  big  break¬ 
er  of  the  Greenough  Red  Ash  Coal  Co.,  at 


Marion  Heights,  near  Shamokin,  on  Wed- 
ne.sday  morning  An  hour  after  the  fiames 
were  discovered  by  the  firemen  the  struc¬ 
ture  was  a  mass  of  ruins.  The  breaker 
was  built  five  years  ago  at  a  cost  of  $87,000 
and  was  insured  for  $12,900.  It  is  owned 
by  Pittston  and  local  capitalists,  and  was 
one  of  the  largest  local  operations  in  the 
Shamokin  region.  Former  Mine  Inspector 
Brennan  is  superintendent  and  part  owner 
of  the  colliery. 

President  Mitchell  made  a  furious  at¬ 
tack  on  Mine  Inspector  Martin  on  Monday 
last.  Martin  was  sheriff  during  the  strike 
at  Latimer  some  eight  years  ago,  when  a 
number  of  striking  miners,  all  foreigners, 
were  killed  by  the  deputies  guarding  the 
mines.  Martin  was  appointed  mine  in¬ 
spector  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  is  in 
every  respect  an  able  and  conscientious 
official.  He  is  seeking  election,  and  many 
of  the  miners  in  his  district  are  in  his 
favor,  knowing,  as  they  do,  his  able  and 
conscientious  discharge  of  his  duties. 

Seven  hundred  mine  workers  in  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  at  the 
Oneida  colliery,  were  suspended  from  work 
on  Wednesday  morning,  because  they  re¬ 
mained  away  from  duty  on  Tuesday  after¬ 
noon  to  hear  John  Mitchell.  The  miners 
on  Aug.  16  made  an  application  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Stearns  to  be  allowed  to  remain  idle 
on  Aug.  22.  Mr.  Stearns  replied  that 
when  employees  wish  to  remain  off  duty, 
that  application  must  be  made  to  the  local 
officers  of  the  company.  The  miners  then 
made  an  application  to  Mr.  Rohland,  the 
superintendent  of  the  mine.  He  replied 
that  the  employees  must  make  application 
to  their  respective  foremen.  The  miners 
say  that  they  were  granted  leave  by  the 
foremen.  At  any  rate,  the  order  was  re¬ 
voked,  if  it  was  given,  and  the  men  were 
told  to  be  at  work  on  Tuesday  morning, 
but  did  not  appear. 

Toronto.  Aug.  26. 

The  interest  and  excitement  in  mining 
and  speculative  circles  over  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Cobalt  silver  mines  continue 
unabated  and  the  rush  to  the  district 
shows  no  signs  of  falling  off.  On  Aug. 
18  an  auction  sale  of  surface  rights  in 
the  town-site  of  Cobalt  took  place  under 
the  direction  of  the  Temiskaming  & 
Northern  Ontario  Railway  Commission, 
realizing  about  $27,000.  Previous  to  the 
sale  purchasers  were  notified  by  W.  G. 
Trethewey,  who  claims  mining  rights  in 
in  the  land  offered,  that  he  intended  to  ex¬ 
ercise  his  rights  to  prospect  and  mine 
on  the  property  disposed  of,  but  would 
endeavor  to  cause  as  little  inconvenience 
to  purchasers  as  possible.  Building  per¬ 
manent-  structwres  ter  replace  ^te  siweks 
and  tents  will  be  proceeded  with  as  rapid¬ 
ly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Trethewey’s  claim  to  the  town-site 
has  emphasized  the  anomalous  condition 
of  the  mining  regulations  and  the  need  of 
more  closely  defining  the  respective  rights 
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of  miners  and  settlers.  A  meeting  of  min¬ 
ers,  prospectors  and  others  was  held  Aug. 
18,  at  which  a  resolution  was  passed  de¬ 
claring  that  the  mining  regulations  as  ex¬ 
isting  are  defective,  and  productive  of 
disputes,  and  appointing  a  committee  of 
five  to  confer  with  the  Government  as 
to  needed  improvements  in  the  regula¬ 
tions.  The  committee  includes  M.  Wright, 
of  the  Drummond  mine;  W.  A.  Laycock, 
Captain  Shear,  of  Port  Arthur ;  R.  K. 
Russell  and  B.  Grove.  The  Ontario 
government  has,  to  some  extent,  met  the 
views  of  the  miners  by  the  appointment 
of  Prof.  George  R.  Mickle,  of  the  School 
of  Practical  Science,  Toronto,  and 
Thomas  Clemow,  of  Sudbury,  as  inspec¬ 
tors  of  claims  recorded  in  the  Temiska- 
ming  district.  It  is  expected  that  this  step 
will  help  to  prevent  the  disputes  and  de¬ 
lays  that  have  hitherto  arisen,  and  put  a 
stop  to  the  location  of  claims  where  there 
has  been  no  actual  find  made  on  the  lo¬ 
cation. 

Two  new  veins  have  been  discovered  in 
the  Trethewey  mine,  both  equal  in  value 
to  any  already  worked.  The  owners  have 
decided  to  test  the  depth  of  the  ore  de¬ 
posit  by  sinking  a  shaft  to  the  depth  of 
300  to  400  ft.  The  Hudson  Bay  Co.  has 
struck  a  new  vein  on  its  property  7  in. 
wide  and  rich  in  silver  and  nickel,  and  has 
largely  increased  its  force.  McLeod  & 
Glendinning  are  now  shipping  ore  from 
their  mine,  where  the  exposure  of  veins 
totals  500  ft.  A  mass  of  almost  pure  silver, 
weighing  90  lb.,  was  lately  dislodged  by 
blasting. 


Victoria,  B.  C.  Aug.  21. 

East  Kootenay. — The  second  lead  stack 
at  the  Sullivan  Group  Co.’s  smelter,  at 
Marysville,  was  blown  in  Aug.  17.  This 
is  the  only  British  Columbia  smelter  at 
which  the  Huntington-Heberlein  process 
for  the  desulphurization  of  lead  ores  is 
being  employed. 

At  the  St.  Eugene  mine,  Moyie,  de¬ 
velopment  work  on  a  still  more  extensive 
scale  than  in  the  past  is  to  be  carried  out. 
The  deepening  of  the  lake  shore  shaft  is 
shortly  to  be  undertaken,  and  much  drift¬ 
ing  and  cross-cutting  are  included  in  the 
,work  planned.  The  new  30-drill  Canadian 
Rand  air  compressor  is  running  steadily, 
and^  more  machine  drills  are  employed 
underground. 

'At  Femie  the  United  Mine  Workers 
called  a  meeting  for  Aug.  19,  to  consider 
whether  or  not  to  continue  at  work  in 
the ,  Crow’s  Nest  Pass  Coal  Co.’s  coal 
mines,' owing  to  alleged  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  company,  in  some  particulars,  to 
live  up  to  its  agreement  with  the  men.  It 
is  believed  that  the  matter  will  be  ad¬ 
justed  with  little  difficulty,  as  the  differ¬ 
ences  are  not  serious. 

Boundary. — At  the  Granby  Co.’s  smel¬ 
ter,  Grand  Forks,  all  the  blast  furnaces 
were  blown  out  to  admit  of  the  necessary 
blast-pipe  atid  other  connections  being 
made  to  the  two  large  furnaces,  the  erec¬ 


tion  of  which  has  just  been  completed. 
Since  then  the  six  44  by  i6o-in.  furnaces 
have  been  blown  in,  and  this  week  the 
two  48  by  2io-in.  furnaces  will  be  oper¬ 
ated  for  the  first  time.  The  treatment  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  smelter  will  now  be  2,700  to 
2,800  tons  of  ore  per  day. 

Ore  containing  a  considerable  quantity 
of  ruby  silver  has  lately  been  mined  at 
the  400-ft.  level  of  the  Province  mine. 
Greenwood.  The  vein  in  the  faces  of  the 
drifts  is  about  12  in.  thick,  and  the  ore 
carries  exceptionally  high  values.  The 
7-drill  air  compressor  recently  installed 
at  this  mine  is  facilitating  mining  opera¬ 
tions,  in  which  some  30  men  are  now  en¬ 
gaged.  . 

Lille,  Alberta. — The  West  Canadian 
Collieries,  Ltd.,  is  steadily  enlarging  its 
operations  at  its  Lille  colliery,  five  miles 
from  Frank,  in  the  eastern  foothills  of 
the  Rocky  mountains.  The  coal  meas¬ 
ures  being  here  developed  are  those  of 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  extensive 
Crow’s  Nest  coalfields.  Some  275  men 
are  employed  at  this  colliery,  and  an  aver¬ 
age  of  about  600  tons  of  coal  per  day  is 
being  produced  at  the  No.  i  mine,  below 
Lille.  A  tipple  has  recently  been  com¬ 
pleted,  with  a  capacity  of  2,000  tons  per 
day.  A  coal  washer  is  being  erected  near 
the  coke  ovens,  of  which  there  are  54. 
These  are  Belgian  ovens,  of  the  Bernard 
type,  and  have  a  producing  capacity  of 
about  175  tons  of  coke  per  day.  The  coke 
is  of  good  quality,  though  a  little  higher 
in  ash  than  that  made  at  the  Crow’s  Nest 
Pass  Coal  Co.’s  beehive  ovens  at  Michel 
and  Fernie,  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Crow’s  Nest  field. 


London.  Aug.  19. 

The  results  of  working  at  the  Dolcoath 
tin  mine  in  Cornwall  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1905  are  pretty  much  the  same 
as  we  have  been  accustomed  to  during  the 
past  three  years.  Ore  to  the  amount  of 
49,974  tons  was  crushed,  yielding  829  tons 
of  black  tin,  being  at  the  rate  of  37.2  lb. 
per  ton,  or  rather  less  than  1.66%.  The 
average  price  obtained  was  i8i  per  ton, 
and  the  total  receipts  were  £67,311.  The 
average  contents  are  the  lowest  on  record, 
with  the  exception  of  the  corresponding 
period  a  year  ago,  when  the  figures  were 
36.18  lb.  A  year  ago,  also,  the  figures  for 
black  tin  sold  compared  unfavorably  with 
the  present  ones,  as  only  810  tons  were 
marketed.  The  most  favorable  feature 
during  the  past  half-year  has  been  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  price  obtained,  which  worked 
out  at  £81,  an  improvement  of  £7  per  ton, 
as  compared  with  the  year  previous.  The 
working  costs  are  practically  unchanged, 
and  are  about  an  average  of  the  figures 
for  the  past  10  years;  but  owing  to  cost 
of  development  being  now  charged  to 
revenue  instead  of  capital  account,  they 
appear  a  trifle  higher.  The  total  distri¬ 
butable  profit  for  the  six  months  was 
£12,340,  out  of  which  a  dividend  at  the 


rate  of  2j4%  has  been  pand.  This,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  dividend  paid  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  brings  the  rate  to  5%  per  annum. 
This  is  not  a  great  profit,  but  it  is  none 
the  less  welcome,  for  no  dividend  had 
been  previously  paid  since  August,  1901. 

A  glance  at  the  tabulated  results  of  op¬ 
erations  since  the  mine  was  acquired  by 
the  present  limited  liability  company  in 
1895,  brings  into  prominence  the  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  yield  per  ton  of  ore  and  the 
price  per  ton  obtained  for  the  product. 

In  189s  the  yield  was  79  lb.  of  black  tin 
per  ton  of  ore,  and  the  price  obtained  was 
only  £39;  so  that  1,000  tons  of  black  tin 
obtained  from  28,000  tons  of  ore  brought 
in  £39,000.  The  grade  of  ore  has  steadily 
declined  to  less  than  half,  but  the  price 
of  black  tin  increased  to  £82  in  1900,  and 
has  since  then  fluctuated  between  £70  and 
£80.  The  capacity  of  the  mine  was  gradu¬ 
ally  increased  until  1900,  since  when  it 
has  averaged  100,000  tons  a  year,  A 
perusal  of  the  managers’  and  directors’ 
reports  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  de¬ 
velopments  point  to  a  continuance  of 
present  conditions. 

The  other  notable  mining  company  in 
Cornwall,  the  Cam  Brea  &  Tincroft 
Mines,  Ltd.,  which  was  formed  into  a  joint 
stock  company  in  1900,  works  much  leaner 
ore  than  the  Dolcoath.  During  the  first 
half  of  the  current  year  the  yield  of  black 
tin,  per  ton  of  ore  crushed,  was  2S.91  lb., 
which  is  practically  the  same  figure  as  that 
for  the  first  half  of  1904.  The  produce 
has  varied  from  22  to  31  lb.  during  the 
existence  of  the  present  company.  A 
larger  amount  of  ore  has  been  crushed, 
29,223  tons,  and  the  black  tin  sold  was 
377  tons.  The  black  tin  does  not  fetch 
as  high  a  price  as  that  obtained  at  Dol¬ 
coath,  partly  because  the  dressing  is  not 
so  complete,  and  partly  on  account  of  the 
presence  of  other  metails.  The  average 
price  per  ton  was  £75  for  black  tin  and 
£61  for  slime,  and  the  amount  realized 
was  £27,699.  The  company  also  sells 
small  amounts  of  copper  ore  and  arsenic. 
At  one  time  wolfram  was  also  produced, 
but  none  appears  in  the  last  statement. 
The  company  made  a  profit  of  £1,012  on 
the  mining  operations  of  the  half-year, 
instead  of  a  loss,  as  is  usual.  The  debit 
balance  now  stands  at  £18,000,  which  is 
the  net  loss  during  five  years.  There  is 
also  a  development  account  of  £32,000  still 
to  be  paid  off.  Two  years  ago  the  direc¬ 
tors  were  very  hopeful  that  a  recent  dis¬ 
covery  of  high-grade  ore  would  material¬ 
ly  increase  the  produce  per  ton.  This  ex¬ 
pectation  has  only  been  partially  realized. 
The  developments  are  being  energetically 
prosecuted,  and  the  general  outlook  points 
to  a  long  continuance  of  production, 
though  the  prospect  of  profit  to  the  share¬ 
holders  is  remote. 


The  production  'of  diamonds  in  the 
Transvaal  for  the  half-year  ending  June 
30  is  reported  by  the  Mines  Department 
at  466,120  karats; 
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General  Mining  News. 

The  record  for  iron-ore  shipments  from 
the  Lake  Superior  region  was  made  in 
July.  The  total  was  5,224,620,  against  the 
previous  high  record  of  June,  which  was 
4,999,450  tons.  The  shipments  by  ports 
for  July  and  for  the  season  to  August  i 
were  as  follows: 


.Tuly. 

Season. 

Esoanabn . . 

.  784, -242 

2,521,613 

MarquettH . 

.  442,593 

1,460,526 

Asti  land . 

.  524,916 

1,647,167 

Superior . . 

.  832,626 

2,467,(n29 

Duluth . 

.  1,408,917 

4,1.56,935 

Two  Harbors . . 

.  1,231,327 

3,786,404 

.  Total.. . 

.  6,224,620 

16,038,674 

As  compared  with  1904,  this  is  an  in¬ 
crease  of  1,328,785  tons  for  -July,  and  of 
10,434,262  tons  for  -  the  .season.  From 
August  I  to  the  close  of  the  season  in 
1904  the  fleet  moved  a  little  over  15,000,000 
tons,  and  if  the  movement  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  season  is  no  heavier  than 
it  was  for  the  same  period  last  year,  ship¬ 
ments  for  1905  will  reach  31,000,000  tons. 

A  Pittsburg  dispatch  says  that  the 
Pittsburg,  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  road 
broke  all  records  for  a  single  month’s 
shipment  in  the  entire  history  of  the  road, 
when  in  July  651,207  tons  of  iron  ore 
were  carried  from  Conneaut  to  furnaces. 
A  large  amount  of  new  equipment  will 
bring  the  record  for  August  above  that 
of  July. 


ALABAMA. 

ST.  CLAIR  COUNTY. 

Tunnel  Coal  Co. — The  annual  report  of 
the  Central  Railroad  Co.  of  Georgia,  just 
issued,  says  that  the  company  has  made 
arangements  to  acquire  from  the  Tunnel 
Coal  Co.  valuable  coal  properties  in  the 
Upper  Cahaba  coalfields  of  St.  Clair  coun¬ 
ty,  Alabama,  and  for  the  construction  of 
a  branch  about  miles,  from  the  Henry 
Ellen  spur  of  this  road  near  Leeds,  Ala. 
Arrangements  are  also  being  perfected  for 
the  operation  of  this  coal  property  by 
responsible  operators.  The  Central  Co. 
will  issue  $600,000  of  its  divisional  4% 
bonds  for  these  purposes.  It  is  expected 
that  it  w’ill  thereby  get  the  benefit  of  in¬ 
creased  coal  tonnage  and  other  manifest 
advantages. 

Seaboard  Mining  Co. — This  company 
has  been  organized,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $15,000,  for  the  purpose  of  mining 
brown  iron  ore  at  Lock,  Ala.  Its  of- 
fiers  are  William  E.  Fort,  president; 
S.  Johansen,  vice-president;  E.  J.  L. 
Rust,  secretary-treasurer;  Leif  Lee,  gen¬ 
eral  manager;  M.  T.  Singleton,  consulting 
engineer,  all  of  Birmingham,  Ala.  The 
company  has  purchased  and  installed  the 
machinery  for  its  plant,  to  have  a  capac¬ 
ity  of  about  200  ton  per  day. 


ARIZONA. 

COCHISE  COUNTY, 

Calmuet  &  Arizona  Mining  Co. — This 
company  has  declared  an  eighth  dividend 
of  $2  per  share,  payable  Sept.  20.  This 
makes  $2,900,000  since  December,  1903. 


Experts  and  chemists  of  Boston  are  at  the 
mine  making  examinations  prior  to  listing 
the  property  on  the  Boston  exchange,  and 
expect  to  be  there  about  three  weeks  more. 
The  company  will  probably  increase  its 
quarterly  dividend  in  December  to  $3  per 
share.  It  now  has  a  reserve  of  about 
$2,300,000,  including  9,000,000  lb.  of  copper 
inventoried  at  13.5c.  per  pound. 

GILA  COUNTY. 

Old  Dominion  Copper  Co. — The  large 
new  concentrator  of  this  company,  at 
Globe,  is  described  by  the  Arizona  Silver 
Belt.  The  plant  is  of  the  progressive 
crushing  type.  The  operations  begin  in 
the  crushing  plant  at  the  new  shaft  where 
the  concentrating  ore  from  the  mine  is 
brought  into  two  of  the  six  steel  bins. 
The  ore  is  drawn  from  these  bins  onto  a 
belt,  and  from  thence  passes  automatically 
through  the  coarse  crushers  over  a  picking 
belt,  from  which  the  first-class  ore  can  be 
sorted,  and, through  a  fine  crusher  and  a 
set  of  rolls,  and  from  thence  it  drops  to 
another  belt,  where  it  is  carried  to  the  two 
concentrator  storage  bins,  each  holding 
210  tons  of  ore,  and  there  stored.  The 
ore  is  drawn  mechanically  from  either  of 
these  two  storage  bins  by  automatic  feed¬ 
ers,  which  feed  to  another  belt  regularly 
and  at  any  given  rate  that  the  mill  may 
demand.  The  latter  belt  conveyor  takes 
the  ore  up  a  steep  incline  to  the  top  of 
the  mill  and  there  discharges  it  into  a 
mixing  box  where  the  ore  is  mixed  with 
water,  and  from  thence  passes  into  re¬ 
volving  screens.  The  ore  is  classified  into 
various  sizes  in  the  revolving  screens  and 
in  classifiers  below  them,  and  is  distributed 
according  to  its  size  to  the  various  ma¬ 
chines  on  the  roughing  floor.  The  two 
coarsest  sizes,  the  sizes  rejected  by  the 
54-in.  and  54-in.  screens,  respectively,  drop 
into  two  bull  jigs  and  after  the  very 
coarse  metal  is  extracted,  the  tailings  pass 
automatically  to  the  finishing  rolls  and  are 
again  elevated  until  they  pass  through  the 
54-in.  screen.  All  sizes  of  material  from 
the  54-in.  size  down,  excepting  the  finest 
slimes,  are  sized  and  passed  to  the  main 
roughing  floor  of  the  mill,  where  they  are 
concentrated  in  seven  jigs  and  six  Wilfley 
tables.  The  concentrates  from  this  main 
roughing  floor  discharge  automatically  and 
unite  with  the  concentrates  from  the  bull 
jigs  and  pass  to  the  storage  bins  for  con¬ 
centrates.  The  tailings  rejected  by  the 
machines  on  the  roughing  floor  are  col¬ 
lected  and  crushed  finer,  if  necessary,  in 
two  6-ft.  Chilean  mills.  The  re-ground 
tailings  are  then  classified  and  are  passed 
to  the  machines  on  the  finishing  floor  for 
final  treatment.  Automatic  devices  are 
used  to  remove  .the  water  from  the  coarse 
tailings  and  to  thicken  the  slime  pulps  be¬ 
fore  they  pass  to  the  finishing  floor,  and 
the  water  thus  obtained  is  returned  for 
use  in  the  mill.  The  finishing  floor  is 
equipped  with  nine  Wilfley  tables  for  the 
coarser  sands  and  18  frue  vanners  for  the 
finer  sands  and  slimes.  All  concentrates 


from  this  floor  pass  by  gravity  to  an  ele¬ 
vator  and  are  elevated-  and  thrown  into 
the  stream  of  concentrates  from  the  upper 
floors  and  pass  to  the  storage  bins,  from 
which  they  will  be  drawn  into  railway 
cars  and  taken  to  the  smelter.  From  this 
description  of  the  process  it  will  be  seen 
that  from  the  time  the  ore  is  thrown  onto 
the  upper  belt,  until  the  time  that  the  tail¬ 
ings  are  turned  out  of  the  mill  and  the 
concentrates  delivered  into  the  storage 
bins,  everything  is  automatic  and  there  is 
no  shoveling  or  wheeling  of  any  kind.  The 
mill  building  is  of  steel,  with  steel  shaft 
supports  and  steel  supports  for  the  re¬ 
volving  screens.  The  foundations  are  of 
concrete  and  all  heavy  machines  are  set 
close  to  the  ground  upon  strongest  foun¬ 
dations.  The  mill  is  designed  to  have  a 
capacity  of  300  tons  per  day.  Feed  was 
turned  on  the  mill  on  the  afternoon  of 
July  30  and  it  ran  steadily  until  the  end 
of  the  shift.  There  was  no  time  to  regu¬ 
late  the  flow  of  water  and  it  has  taken  a 
few  days  to  get  the  mill  started  to  work 
regularly. 

CALIFORNIA. 

CALAVERAS  COUNTY. 

Yellow  Boy  Mining  Co. — This  com¬ 
pany  has  started  work  on  the  Red  Gold 
mine  near  Murphy.  A  hoist  has  been  put 
in  place  and  the  shaft  substantially  tim¬ 
bered.  The  same  company  is  operating 
the  Gum  Boot  mine  at  Indian  Creek. 

San  Andreas  Blue  Gravel  Co. — The 
pumps  have  drained  the  double-compart¬ 
ment  shaft  of  this  mine  and  the  work  of 
sinking  has  begun.  A  double  shift  has 
been  put  on.  Crosscutting  and  drifting 
in  the  channel  will  shortly  be  started. 

KERN  COUNTY. 

Butte  Mining  Co. — A  wide  ledge  has 
been  discovered  on  the  6oo-ft.  level  of  this 
mine  at  Randsburg,  some  portion  of  it 
carrying  high-grade  ore.  The  ledge  was 
a  blind  one,  and  was  not  known  above 
the  point  of  discovery. 

Baltic  Mines. — The  group  of  quartz 
mines  at  Randsburg,  owned  by  Charles 
H.  Wynn  &  Sons,  and  comprising  about 
100  acres  of  mineral  land,  has  been  sold 
to  the  California  Mines  Corporation, 
composed  of  New  York  and  Cleveland 
capitalists.  E.  R.  Abadie,  who  was  one 
of  the  mining  engineers  who  examined 
the  property,  will  be  superintendent.  The 
Baltic  shaft  is  to  be  sunk  to  500  ft.,  and 
further  extensive  underground  explora¬ 
tions  are  to  be  continued.  There  is  a  10- 
stamp  mill  on  the  propety  which  will  be 
enlarged  to  50  stamps.  Surveys  are  being 
made  with  a  view  to  bringing  in  more 
water.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  the 
Baltic  is  an  extension  of  the  famous  Yel¬ 
low  Aster  mine. 

NEVADA  COUNTY. 

Union  Consolidated  Mining  Co. — The 
hoist  is  nearly  ready  for  operation,  and 
when  completed  sinking  below  the  200-ft. 
level  will  commence.  The  three  8-in. 
pumps  now  have  the  water  under  control. 
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Nevada  County  Mammoth  Mining  Co. — 
This  company,  C.  L.  Crane,  superinten¬ 
dent,  is  about  to  open  the  Wright  &  Bailey 
claim  at  North  San  Juan.  A  large  plant 
is  to  be  constructed.  The  low-grade 
quartz  is  to  be  dug  out  with  a  steam 
shovel,  crushed  in  a  Merralls  mill,  and 
cyanided. 

Annie. — This  mine,  near  Graniteville, 
has  been  bonded  to  Aug.  Ozallie  and  E.  B. 
Sm3rthe,  who  have  commenced  sinking  in 
the  ledge. 

Central  Consolidated  Mining  Co. — The 
Coe  20-stamp  mill  is  to  be  moved  to  this 
mine.  Grass  Valley,  and  grading  is  being 
done  to  receive  it.  A  pipe-line  will  be 
laid  from  the  ditch  for  power  from  the 
new  mill.  The  mine  has  been  idle  for 
years,  until  Superintendent  Coflin  in¬ 
duced  the  present  company  to  take  hold 
of  it 

PLACER  COUNTY. 

Whiskey  Diggings. — A  fire  at  this  mine 
northeast  of  Lincoln,  has  destroyed  the 
hoisting  works.  The  mine  has  been 
closed  down  of  late,  but  work  will  short¬ 
ly  be  commenced. 

Three  Stars  Mining  Co. — At  this  mine, 
Ophir,  B.  F.  Hartley,  superintendent,  the 
20-stamp  mill  is  kept  busy  and  40  stamps 
are  to  be  added.  Preparations  are  being 
made  to  work  the  mine  on  a  larger  scale 
than  heretofore. 

SAN  BERNARDINO  COUNTY. 

Marble. — A  deposit  of  marble  has  been 
discovered  and  located  in  Mule  Creek- 
canon,  above  Redlands,  by  three  laborers, 
H.  Morse,  H.  Morris  and  T.  W.  Van 
Slyke.  The  stone  is  said  to  be  of  superior 
grade. 

Placers. — A  strike  of  rich,  nuggety 
piacer  ground  has  been  made  on  lower 
Holcombe  valley  by  two  women.  Miss 
Genevieve  and  Mrs.  D.  B.  Northrup,  of 
Los  Angeles.  A  number  of  claims  have 
been  recorded.  A  number  of  placers  were 
already  being  worked  in  other  parts  of  the 
valley. 

SISKIYOU  COUNTY. 

Bristow  Brothers,  of  Grant’s  Pass,  Ore., 
have  been  making  preparations  to  work 
a  placer  property  on  Indian  creek.  In  this 
work  they  encountered  a  bed  of  jade, 
which  is  said  to  be  of  fine  quality.  Much 
of  the  rock  is  of  the  green  color,  which 
is  highly  valued  in  China. 

Michigan  Salmon  Mining  Co. — This 
company  has  purchased  for  $60,000  the 
mine  formerly  owned  by  J.  D.  Grant,  on 
the  Salmon  river. 

Pittsburg  Mining  Co. — This  company 
has  purchased  the  Mathewson  group  of 
mines  in  Cherry  creek  district  and  a  200- 
ft.  shaft  will  be  sunk  at  once.  A  steam 
hoist  and  other  machinery  are  to  be 
erected. 

Advance. — A.  C.  Brokaw  is  to  install  a 
lo-stamp  mill  and  will  bring  in  a  ditch  for 
water-power  at  this  mine  in  China  Flat. 


TULARE  COUNT.Y. 

Magnesite. — At  the  furnaces  of  W.  P. 
Bartlett,  Porterville,  they  have  com¬ 
menced  calcining  magnesite  and  are  ship¬ 
ping  carload  lots  to  the  Willamette  Pulp 
&  Paper  Co.,  Oregon  City,  Oregon. 

TUOLUMNE  COUNTY. 

Soulsby. — Twenty  miners  are  working 
on  a  lease  in  this  mine,  at  Soulsbyville, 
and  getting  out  their  working  and  past 
wages,  as  well  as  30%  for  the  owners. 
The  mine  is  under  bond. 


COLORADO. 

GILPIN  COUNTY. 

Pewabic  Consolidated  Mines  Co. — At  a 
stockholders’  meeting,  held  in  Central 
City,  the  following  officers  and  directors 
were  elected :  President,  general  manager 
and  treasurer,  John  C.  Fleschhutz,  of  Cen¬ 
tral  City;  secretary,  Walter  A.  Funk,  Cen¬ 
tral  City;  directors,  J.  M.  Seright,  J.  C. 
Fleschhutz,  J.  F.  McFarland,  H.  Hart¬ 
man  and  B.  Feriday.  The  company  will 
install  new  machinery  on  the  Iron  shaft, 
consisting  of  hoisting  and  compressor 
machinery,  and  will  operate  the  property 
through  Pewabic  and  Iron  shafts. 

Gold  Mining  Investment  Co.  —  This 
company,  at  its  annual  stockholders’  meet¬ 
ing,  changed  the  name  to  the  Jefferson- 
Calhoun  Mining  Co.,  and  the  capital 
stock  was  increased  from  $1,500,000  to 
$3,000,000.  Vice-President  Adlai  E.  Ste¬ 
venson  and  ex-Comptroller  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Eckels  are  interested  in  the  com¬ 
pany  operating  the  Calhoun  group  at  the 
head  of  Leavenworth  gulch. 

Colorado  Mining  Co. — Centerville,  Iowa, 
parties  interested  in  the  Colorado  gp-oup, 
in  Gambell  gulch,  near  Perigo,  have 
leased  the  Petersen  15-slow-drop  stamp- 
mill  in  Lump  gulch  and  are  handling  ores. 
F.  Augustus,  Rollinsville,  Colo.,  is  man¬ 
ager. 

Black  Bear  Mines  Co. — This  company 
has  filed  articles  of  incorporation,  capital 
stock  being  $1,000,000,  with  L.  R.  Tatum, 
H.  P.  Lowe,  J.  H.  McMurray,  A.  M. 
Berry  and  H.  McLean  as  incorporators. 
Company  will  operate  near  Black  Hawk, 
and  will  install  machinery,  with  L.  R. 
Tatum,  Central  City,  as  manager. 

Alps. — ^Local  parties,  who  are  operating 
under  a  lease,  have  struck  some  good  ores 
in  their  1,300-ft.  level.  James  Williams, 
Nevadaville,  Colo.,  is  manager. 

Evergreen  Gold  &  Copper  Mines  Co. — 
At  the  annual  stockholders’  meeting,  held 
at  Apex,  Colo.,  J.  L.  Walters  was  re¬ 
elected  president  and  general  manager; 
W.  C.  Hollister,  secretary  and  treasurer; 
E.  J.  Adams,  vice-president;  the  officers 
all  residing  at  Apex,  Colo.  The  property 
is  operated  by  Missouri,  Illinois  and  Colo¬ 
rado  capital,  has  valuable  copper  deposits, 
and  the  company  is  figuring  on  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  its  own  smelter  so  as  to  treat  its 
low-grade  ores. 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

Golden  Smelter. — It  is  understood  that 
arrangements  are  under  way  whereby 
some  of  the  Eastern  parties  interested  in 
this  plant  will  step  out,  and  that  the  finan¬ 
cial  affairs  of  the  Independent  Smelting 
&  Refining  Co.  will  shortly  be  adjusted. 
There  are  about  60  tons  of  rich  stuff  in 
the  bottom  of  the  furnaces,  which,  it  is 
claimed,  will  pay  the  indebtedness  of  the 
company;  and  it  is  claimed  that  a  suffi¬ 
cient  -amount  of  pyritic  ores  can  be  guar¬ 
anteed  from  Gilpin,  Clear  Creek  and 
Boulder  counties  to  insure  running  regu¬ 
larly.  Berry  Bros.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  are  the 
owners  of  the  smelter,  which  has  a  daily 
capacity  of  300  tons  of  ore. 

LAS  ANIMAS  COUNTY. 

Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. — A  flood  in 
Rhode  canon  on  Aug.  24  did  much  dam¬ 
age  to  coke  ovens  and  buildings  owned 
by  this  company.  Several  workmen  were 
drowned.  The  mine  openings  are  on  the 
hillsides,  and  the  mines  escaped  damage. 

SAN  MIGUEL  COUNTY. 

With  gratification  the  business  men  of 
Telluride  view  improvement  in  mercantile 
circles.  Since  the  strike  in  September, 
1903,  controversies  have  existed  between 
the  mine  owners  and  employees.  At  this 
time  it  is  apparent  that  an  amicable  ar¬ 
rangement  of  these  differences  is  being 
negotiated,  and  in  the  near  future  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  camp  will  be  fully  as 
active  and  prosperous  as  in  the  palmy  days 
of  silver. 

TELLER  COUNTY — CRIPPLE  CREEK. 

Drainage  Tunnel. — It  is  reported  that 
the  new  drainage  tunnel  will  be  com¬ 
menced  at  an  early  date.  It  will  be  started 
about  3  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the 
present  tunnel  in  Cripple  Creek  canon.  It 
is  the  intention  to  run  the  tunnel  straight 
to  El  Paso  shaft,  cutting  that  shaft  at  a 
depth  of  something  over  1.300  ft.  From 
El  Paso  shaft  the  tunnel  will  make  a  turn 
and  run  directly  toward  the  Vindicator 
mine.  A  tunnel  of  this  depth  will  drain 
the  district  for  many  years  to  come. 

Stratton’s  Independence,  Ltd. — Some  of 
the  royalties  on  the  leases  on  the  property 
of  this  company  have  been  raised  recently. 
This  affects  only  those  leases  that  are 
making  money.  A  number  of  leasers  are 
working  on  ‘he  property  and  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  them  aie  making  money. 

Forest  Queen. —The  Walsh  lease  on  this 
property  has  closed  down  temporarily  in 
order  to  install  y  new  compressor.  The 
air  has  been  very  bad  in  the  mine  for 
some  time  past  and  the  old  compressor  is 
out  of  repair.  A  large  amount  of  work 
has  been  done  on  this  property  and  some 
ore  shipped. 

Homestake  Mill. — It  is  expected  that 
this  mill  will  resume  operations  in  the 
near  future. 

Wages. — A  number  of  reports  have  been 
going  around  lately  that  the  owners  of 
some  of  the  larger  mines  were  to  cut 
wages  at  their  properties.  These  reports 
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have  caused  a  good  deal  of  uneasiness 
among  business  men  and  miners.  Upon 
investigation  it  is  found  that  there  is 
absolutely  no  truth  in  the  rumors  and  that 
there  is  no  intention  on  the  part  of  any 
of  the  mine  managers  to  reduce  wages. 

IDAHO. 

IDAHO  COUNTY. 

Sunnyside  Mining  Co. — This  is  a  re¬ 
organization  of  the  Belle  of  Thunder 
Mountain  Mining  Co.  The  capital  stock 
is  $5,000,000.  J.  P.  Russell,  Pittsburg, 
was  elected  vice-president,  and  C.  J.  Flem¬ 
ing,  Pittsburg,  was  elected  secretary. 
These  three,  with  R.  E.  Russell,  of  Pitts¬ 
burg,  and  R.  W.  Purdum,  of  Idaho,  con¬ 
stitute  the  board  of  directors.  Practically 
all  of  the  old  stockholders  join  in  the  re¬ 
organization. 


ILLINOIS. 

The  executive  board  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  recently  appointed  a  committee  to 
make  a  powder  test  at  the  mines  in  the 
Chicago  &  Alton  sub-district,  which  have 
refused  to  employ  shot-firers.  The  opera-' 
tors  refused  to  engage  shot-firers  on  the 
ground  that  only  2  lb.  of  powder  were 
used  to  a  shot  and  that  under  the  new  law 
the  mines  in  the  district  were  exempt. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  miners  have  con¬ 
tended  that  more  than  2  lb.  of  powder 
were  required.  Three  conferences  have 
been  held  without  reaching  an  agreement. 
The  mines  are  closed  and  a  large  number 
of  miners  are  idle  as  a  result  of  the  dis¬ 
agreement. 


INDIANA. 

GREENE  COUNTY. 

United  Fourth  Vein  Coal  Co. — This 
company,  of  Linton,  capital  $1,000,000,  has 
tiled  articles  of  incorporation.  The 
members  of  the  company  are  Job  Free¬ 
man,  Edwin  L.  Wolford,  J.  B.  Sherwood, 
of  Linton ;  A.  B.  Myer  and  M.  L.  Gould, 
of  Indianapolis. 


KENTUCKY. 
muhij:nberg  county. 

Brown-Lam  Coal  Co. — This  company 
has  been  organized  with  $300,000  capital, 
to  operate  coal  mines  at  Greenville.  The 
head  office  is  at  Memphis,  Tenn.  The 
organization  was  perfected  with  the  fol- 
low'ing  officers :  William  M.  Kennedy, 
president;  Dr.  E.  A.  Neeley,  first  vice- 
president  ;  R.  L.  Brown,  second  vice- 
president;  A.  Y.  Allen,  secretary  and 
treasurer;  A.  W.  Biggs,  general  coun¬ 
sel.  The  directors,  elected  at  the  same 
time,  are  J.  W.  Lam,  E.  A.  Neeley,  Will¬ 
iam  M.  Kennedy,  A.  Y.  Allen,  George  R. 
Billingsley,  R.  L.  Brown,  Harris  L. 
Brown,  J.  W.  Falls,  Jr.,  Jake  Goldsmith, 
W.  F.  Hazlewood,  John  G.  James,  F.  K. 
Sherron,  Major  W.  M.  Wood,  S.  W. 
Tate,  Jacob  Marks,  F.  W.  Faxon  and  Dr. 
A.  R.  Porter. 


MICHIGAN. 

COPPER — HOUGHTON  COUNTY. 

Copper  Concentrating  Co. — This  com¬ 
pany,  recently  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  exploiting  the  treatment  of  stamp-mill 
sands,  will  build  a  $50,000  concentrating 
plant  at  Torch  lake,  near  Houghton,  on 
the  site  of  the  Quincy  stamp  mill.  The 
company  has  a  contract  with  the  Quincy 
Mining  Co.,  by  the  terms  of  which  it  will 
treat  the  entire  accumulation  of  the  Quincy 
mill  for  a  term  of  years,  and  the  present 
dcily  output  of  sands.  The  concentrating 
plant  proposed  to  be  erected  will  have 
capacity  for  treatment  of  2,000  tons  of 
sand  daily.  It  is  proposed  to  attack  the 
pile  from  the  lake  side,  using  sand  pumps 
mounted  on  scows  to  lift  the  sand  from 
the  bottom  of  the  lake.  At  the  present 
time  the  pile  is  nearly  35  ft.  high,  25  ft. 
of  which  is  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
water. 

The  method  proposed  for  handling  the 
sand  after  it  has  been  lifted  to  the  plant 
by  the  sand  pumps  is  to  carry  it  to  a 
series  of  six  Cooley  roughing  jigs  by 
means  of  elevators.  Eighty-five  per  cent 
of  the  intake  of  sands  is  passed  out  to  the 
dump  after  going  through  the  roughers, 
the  balance  of  15%  being  classified.  Coarse 
ore  assembled  in  this  manner  is  then  sent 
to  the  mill,  where  it  is  ground  and  later 
sent  to  the  slime  tables  and  settling  tanks 
for  final  treatment,  together  with  the 
classified  concentrate  obtained  from  the 
roughing  jigs.  A  series  of  10  finishing 
jigs  are  used  between  the  roughers  and 
the  slime  tables.  The  plans  for  the  build¬ 
ings  are  now  ready,  and  the  machinery 
will  be  shipped  as  soon  as  the  construction 
work  is  advanced.  The  power  used  in  the 
plant  will  be  obtained  from  a  250-h.p.  suc¬ 
tion  gas  producer  plant,  using  anthracite 
coal  as  fuel. 

The  company  was  organized  recently 
under  the  laws  of  Michigan,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $75,000.  The  officers  are :  A.  F. 
Howard,  Munising,  president ;  T.  H.  No¬ 
ble,  Marquette,  treasurer ;  T.  G.  Mays, 
Marquette,  secretary.  The  main  office,  at 
present,  is  in  Marquette. 


MISSOURI. 

JASPER  COUNTY. 

Binghamton  Zinc  &  Lead  Mining  Co. — 
The  United  States  circuit  court  has  ren¬ 
dered  a  decision  setting  aside  the  sale  of 
this  company’s  property  to  C.  A.  Hum¬ 
phrey.  The  company  was  organized  some 
years  ago,  and  operated  a  property  in  the 
Joplin  district;  the  stockholders  were  resi¬ 
dents  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  The  opera¬ 
tions  were  not  successful ;  the  property 
was  sold  for  debt,  and  bought  by  C.  A. 
Humphreys,  who  had  been  manager  of  the 
mine.  Certain  stockholders  brought  suit, 
on  the  ground  that  they  had  not  been  noti¬ 
fied  of  the  sale  when  it  was  ordered,  and 
the  court  has  now  decided  in  their  favor. 


NEW  MEXICO. 

LUNA  COUNTY. 

Tres  Hermanos  District. — A  discovery 
of  zinc  ore  has  been  made  by  Thurmond 
&  Holmes,  who  are  operating  properties 
in  this  district  imder  lease  and  bond. 
While  searching  for  lead  ore  the  zinc  de¬ 
posit  was  discovered,  and  is  said  to  re¬ 
semble  the  deposits  in  the  Graphite  mine 
in  Socorro.  Assays  on  the  new  discovery 
indicate  a  content  of  53%  zinc. 


NEW  YORK. 

ESSEX  COUNTY. 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Co.,  it  is  under¬ 
stood,  are  negotiating  for  the  supply  of 
iron  ore  from  their  mines  near  Port  Henry 
to  the  furnace  at  Breaker  Island,  near 
Troy.  That  plant  is  now  owned  by  the: 
United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

Boring  on  the  Parris  farm,  near  Great 
Bend,  is  said  to  have  developed  a  large 
bed  of  black  sand,  from  which  25%  of 
magnetic  iron  ore  can  be  saved  by  con¬ 
centration.  W.  R.  Sexsmith,  of  Water- 
town,  N.  Y.,  has  been  doing  the  explora¬ 
tion. 

ORANGE  COUNTY. 

Phoenix  Lead  Mining  Co. — This  com¬ 
pany  last  year  re-opened  the  old  mine  at 
Guymard,  which  had  not  been  worked  for 
several  years.  The  work  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  regular  shipments  of  lead- 
zinc  ore  are  now  being  made  to  the  smelt¬ 
ers  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  from  the  mine. 


OREGON. 

BAKER  COUNTY. 

Western  Group. — News  comes  from 
Greenhorn  camp  that  a  strike  of  rich  ore 
has  been  made  in  the  Western  group  of 
claims  near  the  Tempest,  which  is  a 
prospect  owned  by  W.  H.  Shumaker  and 
W.  H.  Gilbert,  of  Baker  City.  Work  was 
begun  on  this  group  of  claims  last  year. 
Reports  from  the  Snake  River,  in  the  big 
copper  belt  surrounding  Homestead  and 
the  Iron  Dike  mine,  show  great  activity 
there.  W.  R.  Follis  and  associates  own 
and  control  several  groups  of  claims  car¬ 
rying  copper,  lead  and  silver.  One  group, 
situated  near  the  MacDougal  property,  has 
six  or  seven  hundred  feet  of  tunnel  work 
completed,  with  1,000  tons  of  ore  on  the 
dump.  There  is  plenty  of  water  and  tim¬ 
ber  at  hand  for  all  development  purposes. 
Wm.  Ashby  and  associates  have  a  group 
of  10  claims,  with  water  rights,  mill  sites, 
and  timber  at  hand,  which  contains  a  large 
vein  of  copper  ore,  and  carrying  gold  and 
silver. 

Flagstaff  Mine. — Manager  N.  E.  Imhaus 
of  the  Old  Flagstaff  Co.,  which  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  operated  the  Flagstaff  mine 
just  east  of  Baker  City,  who  has  lately  re¬ 
turned  from  Paris,  states  that  the  Flag¬ 
staff  mine  is  at  present  under  the  control 
of  a  French  syndicate,  which  intends  to 
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send  one  of  its  representatives  to  this 
country  soon. 

Prairie  Diggings. — General  Manager  Joe 
Waddell,  of  the  Prairie  Diggings  mine,  sit¬ 
uated  near  Prairie  City,  some  75  miles 
southwest  of  Baker  City,  reports  that  he 
was  obliged  to  close  down  the  mine  after 
battling  nearly  a  month  with  water.  Three 
times  his  men  were  drowned  out,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  pumps  being  inadequate  to 
handle  the  rush  of  water.  In  all  the  time 
they  worked  they  were  only  able  to  get  in 
about  two  sets  of  timbers  in  the  shaft 
which  they  were  sinking  and  barely  saved 
the  pump  itself.  The  mine  will  require 
heavier  machinery. 

DOUGLAS  COUNTY. 

,  Continental  Gold  Mining  Co. — W.  B. 
Stewart,  president  and  general  manager 
of  this  company,  at  "Nugget,  informs  us 
that  the  company  is  erecting  a  50-ton  con¬ 
centrating  plant  on  its  property.  The  ores 
are  iron  and  copper  sulphide,  with  the 
values  principally  gold.  Smelter  returns 
show  that  the  company  has  received  over 
$8,000  net,  this  season,  from  ore  taken 
out  in  development  work. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

ANTHRACITE  COAL. 

Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron 
Co. — This  company  has  finished  a  new 
four-compartment  coal  and  water  shaft  at 
the  East  Brookside  colliery  which  has 
a  depth  of  1,860  ft.,  the  deepest  opening 
in  the  lower  anthracite  field.  A  new 
2,700-ft.  tunnel  at  the  same  colliery  is 
within  250  ft.  of  completion. 

Lehigh  Coal-  &  Navigation  Co. — This 
company  is  building  a  large  power  plant 
at  Lansford,  from  which  power  will  be 
transmitted  electrically  to  several  of  its 
collieries  near  that  place.  Orders  have 
been  placed  for  several  electric  locomo¬ 
tives,  to  be  used  for  haulage  in  the  mines. 

BITUMINOUS  COAL. 

Pittsburg  and  Washington  county  cap¬ 
italists  are  reported  to  be  financing  a  new 
coal  road  to  extend  from  Pryor  station  on 
the  Wabash  railroad  to  a  point  in  Wash¬ 
ington  county.  Surveys  were  begun  re¬ 
cently  for  this  read,  which  will  open  up 
a  big  coal  territory. 

Youghiogheny  &  Ohio  Coal  Co. — This 
company,  according  to  Manager  Osborne, 
will  open  its  mine  on  Glenns  run.  The 
company  is  building  a  new  tipple  at  its 
Maple  Hill  mine.  This  is  expected  to  be 
ready  for  operation  early  in  September. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY. 

Black  Hills  Mining  Men’s  Association. 
— A  special  meeting  was  held  at  Dead- 
wood,  Aug.  18,  at  which  a  commmittee 
was  appointed  to  draw  suitable  resolutions 
to  be  forwarded  to  the  State  board  of 
equalization  asking  that  the  recent  increase 
in  the  assessed  valuation  of  mining  prop¬ 
erty  and  town  lots  in  the  Black  Hills  be 


rescinded.  Several  members  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  criticized  the  State  board’s  action, 
characterizing  it  as  unjust  and  unfair. 
The  average  assessed  valuation  of  farm 
property  in  the  richest  counties  of  the 
State  was  stated  to  be  $7.50  per  acre, 
while  the  average  on  Lawrence  county 
mineral  land  was$iii  per  acre.  Consider¬ 
ing  that  unproductive  mineral  land  is  prac¬ 
tically  valueless — in  other  words,  brings 
absolutely  no  revenue  to  the  owner — the 
miners  decided  to  take  some  action  to  call 
this  and  other  similar  statistics  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  State  board.  The  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  consisted  of  W.  L.  Mc¬ 
Laughlin,  Chambers  Kellar  and  Fred  Pen¬ 
nington,  with  President  Ayres  an  ex- 
officio  member.  The  committee  will  also 
select  some  suitable  man  to  appear  before 
the  board,  deliver  the  resolutions  and  state 
the  miners’  case. 

Goldstake  Mining  S’  Milling  Co. — At 
the  annual  meeting  at  Deadwood,  recently, 
the  following  directors  were  chosen  to 
serve  for  the  ensuing  year :  Capt.  E.  Pryce 
Mitchell,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. ;  O.  U.  Pryce, 
Deadwood ;  G.  W.  Wilkins,  Maitland ;  R. 
L.  Wade  and  M.  Mitchell.  The  following 
officers  were  selected :  Capt.  Mitchell, 
president  and  treasurer;  Mr.  Pryce,  vice- 
president  and  secretary ;  Mr.  Wilkins,  mine 
superintendent.  The  Goldstake  property 
embraces  a  tract  of  150  acres  lying  west 
of  the  Maitland  mine,  and  has  been  under 
development  for  two  years  past.  A  large, 
double-track,  working  tunnel  has  been 
driven  a  distance  of  800  ft.,  and  is  to  be 
continued  to  the  2,000-ft.  mark.  A  lo-h.p. 
gasoline  engine  and  generator  are  used  to 
run  electric  drills.  Since  the  installation 
of  these  machines  good  progress  has  been 
made  with  the  work. 

Hidden  Treasure. — At  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  at  Lead,  recently,  the  following  direc¬ 
tors  were  chosen:  S.  T.  Cochran,  Chica¬ 
go;  Banks  Stewart,  Deadwood;  J.  N. 
Andrews,  Alliance,  Neb.;  Nate  Hart,  Lead, 
and  Dr.  R.  S.  Grimes,  Lincoln,  Neb.  Offi¬ 
cers,  as  follows,  were  selected :  S.  T. 
Cochran,  president;  B.  Stewart,  vice-pres¬ 
ident;  J.  N.  Andrews,  secretary;  N.  Hart, 
treasurer  and  general  manager.  Plans  are 
being  laid  for  an  aggressive  campaign  at 
the  mine,  and  within  a  short  time  a  large 
pump  will  be  installed  for  handling  the 
water.  Sinking  and  drifting  is  to  be  con¬ 
tinued. 

PENNINGTON  COUNTY. 

Mainstay  Mining  Co. — This  company,  at 
Keystone,  is  having  an  artesian  well  drilled 
to  a  depth  of  400  ft.  below  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft,  making  a  hole  altogether  700  ft. 
below  the  surface.  It  is  anticipated  that 
a  sufficient  flow  of  water  for  all  milling 
purposes  will  be  found  at  this  point.  The 
well  is  being  lined  with  a  6-in.  pipe.  Ma¬ 
chinery  is  being  received  and  installed, 
and  when  the  plant  resumes  operations  it 
will  be  for  a  period  of  steady  work.  The 
boiler  plant  is  being  enlarged  and  other 
improvements  made. 


TENNESSEE. 

The  mine  operators  and  miners  of  the 
Coal  Creek- Jellico  district  have  agreed 
upon  a  new  scale,  to  be  in  force  for  one 
year  from  Sept.  i.  The  mining  scale  is 
as  follows,  for  pick  mining:  In  seams 
less  than  30  in.  thick,  Sgyic.;  30  to  33  in., 
83^c.  ;  33  to  42  in.,  77J4c. ;  over  42  in., 
71^20.  Payment  is  to  be  on  the  basis  of 
a  ton  of  2,000  lb.,  screened  coal.  Where 
payment  is  made  on  run-of-mine  basis, 
the  rate  will  be  50c.  per  ton.  Entries  will 
be  paid  for  at  rates  varying  from  $2.30  to 
$3.70  per  yard,  according  to  nature  of 
ground.  Room-turning  will  be  $2.45  in 
high  coal,  $2.75  in  medium,  and  $3.05  in 
low  coal ;  $4.55  for  double  rooms  in  all 
coal.  The  working  day  is  to  be  nine 
hours,  and  all  day-men  are  to  be  paid  by 
the  hour.  Time  is  to  be  counted  at  the 
working  face.  Provision  is  made  for  the 
arbitration  of  all  differences  which  may 
arise  under  the  agreement. 

GRUNDY  COUNTY. 

The  intention  of  the  Tennessee  Coal, 
Iron  &  Railroad  Co.  to  work  its  coal  mine 
at  Tracy  City  on  the  “open  shop”  plan,  as 
it  is  now  operating  its  mines  in  Alabama, 
has  caused  trouble  in  the  district.  The 
union  miners  threatened  to  resist  by  force 
the  introduction  of  non-union  men.  In 
fact,  there  was  an  attack  made  on  the 
mines,  and  one  of  the  lessees,  who  are 
working  the  mine  for  the  Tennessee  Co., 
W'as  killed,  while  another  was  badly  hurt. 
The  Governor  of  Tennessee  has  ordered 
several  companies  of  the  State  troops  to 
the  district,  and  they  are  now  keeping 
order. 


UTAH. 

BE.WER  COUNTY. 

Harrington  &  Hickory. — This  property, 
owned  by  the  Majestic  Copper  Co.,  is 
showing  up  well  under  development.  A 
7-ft.  vein  of  high-grade  galena  ore  has 
been  encountered  in  the  Gomer  shaft. 

Burning  Mosco-w. — This  property  is  on 
the  shipping  list  again.  Ore  marketed 
this  week  assayed  40%  lead,  3.5%  copper, 
20  oz.  silver,  o.oi  oz.  gold,  2.9%  zinc  and 
11%  iron. 

Newhouse  Mines  &  Smelters. — Devel¬ 
opment  work  is  being  carried  on  in  the 
old  workings  of  the  Cactus  mine,  owned 
by  this  company,  and  Manager  Hanchett 
reports  that  new  orebodies  have  been 
opened  recently.  The  mill  is  handling 
between  600  and  700  tons  of  ore  daily. 

SALT  LAKE  COUNTY. 

Columbus  Consolidated.  —  This  com¬ 
pany,  operating  at  Alta,  made  settlements 
for  $20,000  worth  of  ore  this  week.  The 
mill  is  running  one  shift  a  day.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  25  teams  on  the  road,  hauling 
crude  ore  and  concentrate  to  market. 

Albion. — A  large  tonnage  of  low-grade 
milling  ore  is  being  developed  in  this 
property,  at  Alta.  It  is  the  intention  to 
equip  with  a  mill  early  next  year.  William 
Hatfield,  of  Salt  Lake,  is  manager. 
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Boston  Consolidated.  —  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  low-grade  copper-bearing 
porphyry  zone  is  progressing.  Seven  tun¬ 
nels  are  being  driven.  The  mine  is  pro¬ 
ducing  30  tons  of  ore  daily  for  market. 

SEVIER  COUNTY. 

Annie  Laurie  Mining  Co. — The  Bradley 
Engineering  Co.,  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  is 
shipping  three  iS-ton  cylindrical  ore  dry¬ 
ers  from  the  Republic  power  and  cyanid- 
ing  mill,  at  Republic,  Wash.,  to  the  Annie 
Laurie  Mining  Co.,  at  Sevier  station, 
Utah. 

SUMMIT  COUNTY. 

Diamond  -  Nimrod. — A  Colorado  com¬ 
pany  of  this  name  has  a  considerable  area 
of  ground  adjoining  the  Daly-West  mine, 
near  Park  City.  An  800-ft.  shaft  has  been 
sunk  near  the  contact  of  lime  and  quartz¬ 
ite.  Frcm  the  S50-ft.  station  a  drift  is 
being  run  on  the  contact  to  open  the  fis¬ 
sure  that  cuts  the  contact  at  right  angles. 
A  shoot  of  silver-lead  ore  is  looked  for 
at  the  point  of  intersection.  John  Mc- 
Conaghy,  of  Colorado,  is  the  superin- 
tendenh 

Wabash. — This  company  is  doing  some 
interesting  development  work.  Some 
high-grade  silver  ore  has  been  encounter¬ 
ed,  but  the  extent  has  not  been  deter¬ 
mined. 

West  Quincy. — An  important  strike  has 
been  made  in  this  property,  which  has 
proved  that  the  Quincy  vein,  cut  in  two 
by  a  huge  fault,  extends  to  what  is.  known 
as  the  Bonanza  Flat  section  of  the  camp. 
This  is  said  to  be  the  most  important  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  camp  this  year. 

Silver  King  Consolidated. — Thi;  com¬ 
pany  is  pushing  work  in  the  sinking  of 
the  shaft  deeper. 

WASHINGTON. 

FERRY  COUNTY. 

Ben  Htir. — The  production  has  been  in¬ 
creased  to  30  tons  a  day,  and  the  ore  now 
goes  to  the  Northport  smelter,  at  North - 
port,  Stevens  county.  Wash. 

OK. A  NOG  AN  COUNTY. 

Phil  Sheridan. — The  superintendent  re¬ 
ports  a  connection  having  been  made  be¬ 
tween  the  adit  and  bottom  of  the  in¬ 
cline,  which  gives  a  total  depth  of  125  ft. 
on  the  vein.  A  lift  has  been  started,  to 
run  100  ft.  alongside  the  vein.  A  wagon 
road  is  to  be  constructed,  a  half-mile,  to 
connect  with  the  Sheridan  wagon  road 
and  permit  easy  haulage  of  ore  to  the 
Victoria,  Vancouver  &  Eastern  railway, 
now  under  construction.  The  point  of 
connection  will  be  at  the  mouth  of  Toroda 
creek. 

Mountain  Sheep. — Situated  on  Mount 
Chopaca,  just  west  of  the  Similkaineen 
river,  and  owned  by  the  Mount  Chopaca 
Mining  Co.  The  vein  is  from  a  few 
inches  to  S  ft.  wide.  A  shaft  has  been 
sunk  on  it  70  ft.  A  tunnel  intersects  it  at 
400  ft.  from  the  portal,  and  ’drifts  run 


north  and  south.  Dropping  300  ft.  down 
the  hill,  another,  tunnel  intersects  the  vein 
at  a  distance  of  nearly  1,000  ft.,  whence 
a  drift  runs  north  150  and  another  south 
200  ft.  on  the  vein,  which  carries  a  rich 
streak  of  ore.  About  900  ft.  lower  down 
another  tunnel  enters  the  hill  at  its  base, 
to  be  driven  about  2,000  ft.,  expecting  to 
gain  a  depth  of  1,400  ft.  on  the  vein.  As¬ 
says  show  well,  especially  in  silver. 

Ruby. — The  lower  tunnel  is  in  900  ft. 
and  has  about  50  ft.  further  to  run  for  the 
vein,  according  to  the  mine  survey.  The 
ore  being  extracted  from  the  upper  work¬ 
ings  is  being  piled  up,  to  await  the  advent 
of  the  Victoria,  Vancouver  &  Eastern 
railway,  now  under  construction,  when  it 
will  be  sent  to  the  smelter. 

Grand  View. — The  mill  is  completed. 
An  aerial  tramway  has  been  constructed 
between  the  mine  and  mill,  and  every¬ 
thing  is  about  ready  to  handle  the  ore  for 
treatment. 

Grand  Prise. — Stores  are  being  sent  to 
the  mill,  which  is  nearly  ready  to  start  up. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

MARION  COUNTY. 

Mannington  Coal  &  Coke  Co. — This 
company  has  been  incorporated  with 
$100,000  capital,  to  operate  coal  mines  in 
West  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  The  main 
office  is  at  Cumberland,  Md.  William  B. 
Redgrave,  of  New  York;  Andrew  Hogg, 
of  Mannington,  Ky. ;  John  B.  Williams, 
William  G.  Miller,  Harry  L.  Peverly, 
Mortimer  C.  Robinson  and  Robert  Dun¬ 
can  are  the  directors  for  the  first  year. 

WAYNE  COUNTY. 

Chestnut  Hill  Sand  S'  Coal  Co. — The 
tipples  and  other  buildings  at  this  com¬ 
pany’s  property  at  Round  Bottom  are 
nearly  completed.  Riggs  .  Brothers,  of 
Wheeling,  are  the  contractors. 

WYOMING. 

CARBON  COUNTY. 

Union  Pacific  Coal  Co. — This  company 
is  now  unwatering  its  No.  2  mine  at 
Hanna,  which  was  abandoned  several 
years  ago.  A  new  mine,  No.  3,  is  being 
opened  at  Hanna,  and  will  soon  be  ready 
to  ship  coal. 

Foreign  Mining  News. 

AFRICA. 

NATAL. 

Coal  production  in  June  is  reported  by 
the  Mines  Department  at  97,845  tons,  an 
increase  of  25,915  tons  over  June,  1904. 
The  exports  of  coal  for  the  month  were 
6,650  tons,  and  49,769  tons  were  sold  to 
steamships  in  the  port  of  Durban. 

RHODESIA.  ,  ;  - 

The  Chamber  of  Mines  reports  the  gold 
production  for  July  at  34,093  oz.  bullion. 
For  the  seven  months  ending  July  31  the 
total  was  232,138  oz.  bullion,  which  com¬ 
pares  with  137,836  oz.  in  1904 ;  an-  increase 


of  94,302  oz.  The  bullion  reported  this 
year  was  equal  to  206,603  oz.  fine  gold,  or 
$4,270484  in  value.  ' 

The  production  of  lead  from  Rhodesian 
mines  for  the  seven  months  ending  july  3^ 
was  355  tons,  an  increase  of  119  tons  over 
1904.  The  total  coal  mined  was  48,085 
tons,  an  increase  of  14,260  tons  over. last 
year.  ,  i 

TRANSVAAL.  '  <  J  ’  t. 

The  quantity  of  coal  sold  by  the  Trans-* 
vaal  mines  for  the  half-year  was  1,263,931 
tons. 

The  production  of  silver  is  reported  at 
257,197  oz.  for  the  half-year. 

The  number  of  persons  at  work  in  the 
mines  at  the  close  of  June  was  163,231,  of 
whom  16,989  were  whites,  104,902  negroes 
and  41,340  Chinese.  That  is,  10.3%  of  the 
working  force  was  white,  64.3%  negro,  and 
25.4%  Chinese. 

CANADA.  . 

The  special,  or  “anti-dumping,”  duty  on 
steel  billets  imported  into  Canada  is  tem¬ 
porarily  suspended.  The  bulletin  issued 
on  the  subject  by  John  McDougald,  the 
commissioner  of  customs,  is  as  follows  :  " 
“Collectors  of  customs  may  grant  per¬ 
mits  for  the  importation  of  steel  billets  for 
use  in  iron  or  steel  rolling  inills  arid 
forges  between  July  24  and  September  30, 
1905,  on  payment  of  ordinary  duty  without 
special  duty,  subject  to  the  following  con¬ 
ditions  : 

•  “i.  The  quantity  of  steel  billets  im¬ 
ported  for  any  such  rolling-mill  or  forge 
shall  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  total 
quantity  of  steel  billets  rolled  or  wrought 
in  such  mill  'or  forge  during  the  calendar 
year  1904,  such  quantity  to  be  established 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  collector  at  the 
port  of  entry  upon  declaration  in  writing 
made  before  the  collector  by  a  principal 
official  of  the  rolling  mill  or  forge  having 
knowledge  of  the  facts.  •  ' 

“2.  The  rolling  mill  or  forge  for  which 
the  steel  billets  are  required  shall  be  de¬ 
scribed  on  the  application  for  importation 
and  on  the  face  of  the  entry  for  duty. 

“3.  The  steel  billets  ^hall  be  imported 
and  entered  for  duty  on  or  before  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1905.” 

At  the  present  time,  therefore,  and  until 
the  end  of  September,  steel  billets  thus 
restricted  in  importation  are  subject  only 
to  the  general  duty  of  $2  per  ton.  Of 
course  billets  coming  from  Great  Britain 
are  entitled  to  one-third  off  for  the  pref¬ 
erence,  making  the  net  rate  in  their  case 
$r-33  1-3  per  ton.  . 

The  suspension  of  the  extra  duty  is  not 
effected  by  the  passage  of  an  order  in 
Council,  but  by  a  regulation  of  the  Cus¬ 
toms  Department.  Authority  to  exempt 
articles  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  is 
conferred  on  the  department  by,-  a  sub¬ 
section  of  the  Special  Duty  legislation, 
which  provides  that  regulations  may  be 
made  for  the  temporary  exemption  from 
special  duty  of  any  article  or  daSS  oTarti- 
cles  when  it  is  established  to  the  satfifac-*- 
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tion  of  the  Minister  of  Customs  that  such 
articles  are  not  made  in  Canada  in  sub¬ 
stantial  quantities  and  offered  for  sale  to 
all  purchasers  on  equal  terms.  The  regu¬ 
lation  is  framed  to  prevent  speculative 
importation  of  billets. 

NOVA  SCOTIA— CAPE  BRETON. 

The  boring  for  oil  at  Lake  Ainslie  has 
now  reached  a  depth  of  800  ft.  Signs  are 
said  to  be  good  and  the  bore  is  to  be  sent 
down  300  or  400  ft. 'further. 


EUROPE. 

SPAIN. 

Mineral  Imports  and  Exports. — The  im¬ 
ports  of  fuel  into  Spain  for  the  six  months 
ending  June  30  were  1,073,561  tons  of  coal, 
and  76,550  tons  of  coke;  both  showing  a 
decrease.  Exports  of  minerals  for  the 
half-year  are  reported  by  the  Revista  M in- 
era  as  follows,  in  metric  tons ; 


1904. 

1905. 

Changes. 

Iron  ore . 

....  3,642,694 

3,869,061 

I. 

216,467 

Copper  ore . 

....  638,794 

606,405 

D. 

32,389 

Zinc  ore . 

66,540 

66,756 

D. 

784 

Lead  ore . 

2.895 

3,493 

I. 

598 

Pyrites . 

...  268,618 

346.472 

I. 

87,694 

Salt . 

....  203,784 

230,045 

1. 

26,261 

Exports  of  metals  were  35,537  tons  of 
pig  iron,  an  increase  of  15,596  tons;  12,395 
tons  of  copper,  a  dcrease  of  2,137  tons; 
680  tons  of  spelter,  a  decrease  of  256  tons ; 
84,416  tons  of  lead,  a  decrease  of  3,526 
tons  from  last  year. 


MEXICO. 

SONORA. 

Cadena  de  Cobre. — This  property,  which 
is  considered  a  very  rich  copper  prospect, 
has  been  transferred  to  the  Sonora  Land 
Co.,  which  has  been  acquiring  a  number 
of  properties  in  this  district.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  the  operations  of  the  land 
company  include  the  erection  of  a  smelt¬ 
ing  plant. 

Yaqui  River  Smelting  &  Refining  Co. — 
This  company  is  erecting  at  Pueblo  a  new 
reverberatory  furnace,  which  will  have  a 
capacity  of  100  tons  of  raw  ore  per  day. 


Coal  Trade  Review. 


Aug.  30. 

ANTHRACITE. 

The  hard-coal  market  shows  not  the 
slightest  stimulation  at  the  approach  of 
the  advance  in  wholesale  prices  to  nor¬ 
mal  winter  levels.  A  general  improve¬ 
ment,  however,  is  noticeable  and  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  active  fall  demand  is  not 
far  distant.  The  mines  are  working  at 
full  capacity  and  the  product  reaches  the 
seaboard  on  schedule  time. 

Wholesale  prices  on  domestic  sizes  will 
be  advanced  by  loc.  per  ton  on  Sept,  i, 
making  them  $4.75  for  broken  and  $5  for 
domestic  sizes,  at  which  level  they  will 
remain  until  next  April.  Steam  sizes  re¬ 
main  at  their  old  level:  $3  for  pea;  $2.25 
@$2.50  for  buckwheat;  $i.45@$l.5o  for 
rice,  and  $i.30@$i.35  for  barley. 

Mr.  Mitchell  has  opened  his  campaign 
for  the  strengthening  of  his  union  by  as¬ 


serting  that  he  will  demand,  in  April,  the 
observation  of  the  8-hour  day  and  entire 
recognition  of  the  union.  The  press  and 
the  coal  operators  do  not  attach  much 
seriousness  to  his  ebullition,  intimating 
that  they  consider  it  only  a  side-play  for 
the  benefit  of  the  union’s  treasury,  which 
has  become  depleted  during  the  peaceful 
months  that  have  passed. 

BITUMINOUS. 

A  continuance  of  improvement  in  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  soft-coal  trade  is  notice¬ 
able;  all  shippers  are  receiving  orders,  of 
which  they  have  been  in  want  until  only 
recently,  and  some  of  them  appear  even 
to  have  more  demands  than  they  can  fill 
immediately.  It  is  the  opinion  in  the  trade 
that  the  active  fall  demand  has  begun,  al¬ 
though  it  is  understood  that  ups  and 
downs  will  occur  before  the  normal  win¬ 
ter  activity  is  established.  The  largest 
shipments  are  on  contracts,  although  the 
transient  trade  and  spot  business  are  also 
increasing,  while  some  consumers,  who 
chose  to  buy  on  the  open  market  through 
the  summer  are  now  placing  their  business 
on  a  contract  basis  for  the  rest  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  Some  producers  in  certain  territories 
complain  of  car  shortage,  and  this  com¬ 
plaint  is  likely  to  be  heard  in  increased 
volume  as  demand  grows. 

A  new  feature  seems  to  be  a  shortage 
in  vessels  employed  in  the  coastwise  trade, 
together  with  an  attendant  firmness  in 
freight  rates.  This  increase  would  natu¬ 
rally  be  expected,  since  it  is  stated  that 
the  low  rates  which  have  prevailed  during 
the  summer,  in  the  face  of  the  higher 
costs  of  operating  small  boats,  have  barely 
covered  expenses.  One  reason  given  for 
the  advancing  rates  at  this  time  is  the 
fact  that  many  small  boats  which  were  at¬ 
tracted  by  remunerative  rates  offered  by 
other  lines  of  business  have  not  yet  re¬ 
turned  to  coal  carrying. 

Trade  in  the  far  East  is  active,  and 
considerable  coal  is  moving  to  that  terri¬ 
tory,  with  plenty  of  orders  remaining  un¬ 
filled.  Many  of  the  shoal-water  ports  are 
well  stocked,  with  shipments  received  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer,  although  the  remaining 
requirements  amount  to  a  considerable 
total  and  will  continue  to  draw  coal  until 
ice  sets  in.  Trade  along  the  Sound  shows 
an  increase  of  business,  although  it  is  still 
unsteady.  Trade  in  New  York  harbor  is 
in  good  shape  with  a  fair  demand  and  all 
surplus  coal  cleaned  out  from  the  harbor 
shipping  points.  Prices  on  the  cheaper 
grades  range  from  $2.35@$2.5o;  but  the 
best  grades  secure  $3@$3.25.  All-rail 
trade  is  active;  in  some  quarters  even, 
orders  are  not  all  accepted,  especially  for 
future  deliveries,  since  it  is  feared  that 
they  would  interfere  with  the  increase 
expected  in  tide  business.  Car  supply  is 
fairly  good  and  transportation  is  fair. 

Vessels  in  the  coastwise  market  are 
scarce,  although  demand  holds  rates  firm, 
with  an  inclination  to  advance.  Philadel¬ 
phia  quotes  as  follows,  and  Norfolk  and 
Newport  News  quote  the  same:  To  Bos¬ 
ton,  Salem  and  Portland,  70c. ;  to  the 


Sound  55@6oc.  ;  to  Lynn,  Gardner  and 
Newburyport,  90c. ;  to  Portsmouth  and 
Bath,  75c. ;  to  Saco,  $i  and  towages ;  to 
Bangor,  8o@85c.  New  York  harbor 
charges  55c.  to  around  the  Capes. 

COAL  TRAFFIC  NOTES. 

The  coal  and  coke  tonnage  originating 
on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  lines  east 
of  Pittsburg  and  Erie  for  the  year  up  to 
Aug.  12  is  reported  as  below,  in  short 
tons : 

1904.  1906.  Changes. 

Anthracite .  2,826,669  2,921,687  I.  96,912 

Bituminous..  .  16,846,810  17,908,926  I.  1,063,115 

Coke .  6,277,160  6,892,827  I.  1,616,677 

Total .  24,948,629  27,723,333  I.  2,774,704 

The  total  increase  was  ii.i%;  while  the 
gain  in  coke  was  30.6%  over  last  year. 

Coastwise  coal  shipments  from  the 
principal  ports  have  been  collected  by  the 
Coal  Trade  Journal  and  reported  as  fol¬ 
lows,  in  tons  for  the  half-year  ending 
June  30: 

Anthra.  Bltum.  Total. 

Norfolk .  1,159,143  1,169,143 

Newport  Newt .  1,326,178  1.326,178 

Baltimore .  126,506  1,227,114  1,352,620 

Philadelphia .  1.035,461  1,768,645  2,804,096 

N.  Y.  Harboi .  7.668,672  4,244,700  11,913,272 


Total .  8,829,629  7,724,780  18,.564,309 

Less  N.  Y.  Harbor 

to  N.  Y.  City .  6,280,239 

Net  total . .  12,274,070 

The  shipments  from  New  York  harbor 
shipping  points  to  New  York  city  docks 
are  necessarily  deducted  in  order  to  as¬ 
certain  the  volume  of  the  real  coastwise 
trade  in  coal.  As  compared  with  last 
year  every  port  showed  a  gain,  the  re¬ 
spective  increases  being:  Norfolk,  159,- 
423;  Newport  News,  68,760;  Baltimore, 
261,068;  Philadelphia,  241,242;  New  York, 
1 1362,799;  total,  2,093,292  tons. 

The  coal  tonnage  of  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  railroad  for  June  was  553,470  short 
tons  in  1904,  and  637,546  tons  in  1905 ;  an 
increase  of  84,076  tons  this  year. 


Birmingham.  Aug.  28. 

The  production  of  coal  in  this  State 
shows  no  change.  Heavy  rains  during 
the  week  were  felt  at  some  of  the  collier¬ 
ies,  but  not  enough  to  interfere  with  the 
general  work.  There  is  a  strong  demand 
for  coal.  The  railroads  are  handling  the 
product  well.  Southern  railroads,  and 
especially  those  in  this  section,  are  secur¬ 
ing  more  equipment  right  along  to  handle 
the  increasing  coal  business. 

As  the  end  of  the  third  quarter  comes 
in,  estimates  are  being  made  as  to  the 
coal  production.  There  appears  to  be  no 
doubt  that  the  production  of  last  year 
will  be  bettered,  and  the  output  of  1903 
will  also  be  improved  on.  Some  of  those 
who  estimate  the  coal  production  in  this 
State  are  figuring  on  a  13,000,000-ton  out¬ 
put  for  the  year  1905.  While  the  mines 
of  the  furnace  companies,  where  the  strike 
of  the  union  coal  miners  has  been  on  since 
July,  1904,  will  hardly  show  up  as  large 
a  production  as  they  did  in  1903,  it  is 
believed  they  will  do  as  well  as  they 
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did  last  year.  The  non-union  and  com¬ 
mercial  coal  company  mines  will  show 
increased  production.  Several  new  mines 
have  been  opened  during  this  year,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  year  one  or  two 
more  mines,  producing  from  500  to  600 
tons  of  coal  per  day,  will  be  in  operation. 

Chicago.  Aug.  28. 
Summer  dullness  continues  in  practical¬ 
ly  all  lines  of  the  coal  trade,  but  there  are 
signs  that  September  will  bring  better 
business  in  both  anthracite  and  bitumi¬ 
nous.  The  anthracite  market  is  already 
noticeably  better,  though  suffering  from 
the  large  amount  of  private  coal  on 
tracks,  and  coal  sold  20@30c.  below 
standard  quotations.  It  is  estimated  by 
some  of  the  dealers  doing  very  large  busi¬ 
ness  that  not  more  than  60  to  70%  of  the 
normal  amount  of  anthracite  has  been 
sold  up  to  Sept.  I.  With  the  coolness  of 
autumn  in  the  air  next  month,  and  the  re¬ 
turn  of  householders  to  their  city  homes, 
it  is  expected  that  interest  in  anthracite 
purchases  by  retailers  will  increase  in 
both  city  and  country  trade. 

Bituminous  sales  continue  to  be  dull, 
with  no  prospect  of  general  improvement 
before  October,  as  regards  Western  coal 
at  least.  Coal  on  track  has  been  sold  at  a 
loss  in  many  instances,  and  fine  coals  are 
very  weak.  Lump  from  Indiana  and 
Illinois  mines  brings  $i.75@$2.io;  run- 
of-mine,  $1.30®$!. 70,  and  screenings,  $i@ 
$1.40. 

Eastern  coals  are  in  somewhat  better 
condition  than  Western.  Smokeless  and 
Hocking  are  improving  in  demand  and  are 
firm,  smokeless  bringing  on  September 
orders  $3.90@$4.0S  for  prepared  sizes  and 
$3.0S@$3.20  for  run-of-mine.  Hocking 
brings  $2.85@$3.I5,  with  a  good  deal  of 
coal  being  sold  at  the  lower  prices,  that  is 
claimed  to  be  of  an  inferior  grade.  Pitts¬ 
burg  and  Youghiogheny  are  quoted  at 
$2.85  for  pile-run;  both  are  in  light  de¬ 
mand. 

Conditions  of  the  lake-borne  coal  trade 
will  be  greatly  changed  at  Chicago  with 
the  destruction  of  the  La  Salle  street  and 
Washington  street  tunnels  in  the  Chicago 
river  by  April  15  next  spring.  The  tun¬ 
nels  must  be  destroyed  in  accordance  with 
an  order  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  and 
will  give  21  to  22  ft.  clear  draft  in  the 
river,  whereas  now  only  16  to  17  ft.  draft 
can  pass  over  the  tunnels. 

Cleveland.  Aug.  29. 

The  seasonable  demand  for  domestic 
coal  has  started  up.  The  announcement 
is  made  that,  effective  Sept,  i,  the  price  of 
Massillon  coal  will  be  advanced,  the  base 
being  $2.10  for  selected  lump  at  the  mines, 
to  which  is  added  a  freight  rate  of  70c.  to 
make  up  the  Cleveland  price.  The  dealers 
are  permitted  $1.20  for  handling,  making 
the  coal  to  the  consumer  in  Cleveland  $4 
a  ton  delivered. 

There  is  also  a  much  better  demand  for 


lake  three-quarter  coal,  and  the  pros¬ 
pects  are  that  there  will  be  a  scramble  for 
this  material  soon.  The  price  has  been 
at  rock  bottom,  and  in  a  short  time  it  will 
be  $2  a  ton  for  this  material,  f.  o.  b.  boats 
at  Lake  Erie  ports.  The  situation  is 
therefore  strong.  Lake  rates  have  not 
changed  in  the  least,  holding  at  30c.  to 
the  head  of  the  lakes  and  40c.  to  Lake 
Michigan  points. 

There  is  a  shortage  of  cars  in  this  ter¬ 
ritory,  and  coal  is  moving  slowly.  This 
is  helping  to  boost  the  price,  being  aided 
by  a  better  demand  from  the  consumers. 
The  market  has  stiffened,  quotations  be¬ 
ing  90@9Sc.  at  mine  for  run-of-mine 
steam  coal. 

The  coke  market  is  also  stronger,  with 
many  of  the  foimdries  rushing  to  cover 
before  prices  advance.  The  market  is 
firm  at  $2.35@$2.50  for  the  best  grades  of 
72-hour  foundry  coke  and  $2  for  furnace 
coke. 

Pittsburg.  Aug.  29. 
Coal. — There  is  but  little  change  in  the 
market  and  prices  continue  low.  Most  of 
the  mines  are  running,  especially  the  river 
mines.  There  was  another  rise  in  the 
rivers,  which  brought  in  large  tows  of 
empty  coal-boats  and  barges  from  the 
lower  ports,  but  no  coal  went  out.  The 
river  interests  have  been  unusually  for¬ 
tunate  this  year,  having  been  able  to  ship 
coal  every  month ;  something  that  has 
never  occurred  before.  The  stocks  in  the 
lower  markets  are  greater  than  in  any 
previous  year,  and  large  profits  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  realized  this  fall  and  winter, 
even  if  no  more  coal  is  shipped  from  this 
district.  A  general  meeting  of  the  bitu¬ 
minous  operators  of  the  country  has  been 
arranged  and  will  be  held  in  Chicago  on 
Nov.  22.  It  is  proposed  to  form  aii  or¬ 
ganization  and  prepare  a  new  mining 
scale  for  the  coming  year.  Quotations  this 
week  remain  about  the  same  on  a  basis  of 
$i@$i.os  for  run-of-mine.  These  prices, 
however,  could  be  shaded. 

Connellsville  Coke. — Furnace  coke  is 
quoted  at  $i.90@$2,  and  foundry  at  $2.40 
@$2.60.  Strictly  Connellsville  coke  com¬ 
mands  a  higher  price.  The  production 
for  the  week  amounted  to  251,558  tons, 
an  increase  of  1,050  tons.  The  shipments 
aggregated  11,042  cars  distributed  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  To  Pittsburg  and  river  points, 
4,194  cars ;  to  points  west  of  Pittsburg, 
5,617  cars ;  to  points  east  of  Everson, 
1,232  cars.  This  was  an  increase  of  74 
cars  compared  with  the  shipments  of  the 
previous  week. 

San  Francisco.  Aug.  24. 

No  change  is  noted  in  the  coal  market; 
it  is  quiet,  indeed  rather  dull. 

For  Coast  coals,  in  large  lots  to  deal¬ 
ers,  prices  are  as  follows:  Wellington, 
New  Wellington  and  Richmond,  $8;  Ros- 
lyn,  $7;  Seattle  and  Bryant,  $6.50;  Beaver 
Hill  and  Coos  Bay,  $5.50;  White  Ash, 


$5.25.  For  Rocky  Mountain  coals,  in  car 
lots,  quotations  are:  Colorado  anthracite, 
$14;  Castle  Gate,  Clear  Creek,  Rock 
Springs  and  Sunny  Side,  $8.50.  Eastern 
coals  are  nominal  at  $14  for  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  anthracite,  and  $13  for  Cumberland. 
For  foreign  coal  quotations  are,  ex-ship: 
Welsh  anthracite,  $13;  cannel,  $8.50; 
Wallsend  and  Brymbo,  $7.50  per  ton. 

Foreign  Coal  Trade. 

Aug.  30. 

Imports  of  coal  into  Spain  for  the  full 
year  were  2,075,429  metric  tons  in  1903, 
and  2,129,803  tons  in  1904;  an  increase 
of  S4>374  tons.  Imports  of  coke  were 
180,537  tons  in  1903,  and  177,181  tons  in 
1904;  a  decrease  of  3,356  tons.  Nearly 
all  the  imports  were  from  Great  Britain. 

Iron  Trade  Review. 

New  York,  Aug.  30. 
The  iron  and  steel  trades  continue  to 
show  unwonted  activity  for  this  season 
of  the  year.  Indeed,  the  fall  trade  seems 
to  have  begun  a  month  ahead  of  time  in 
many  lines  of  business. 

The  demand  for  pig  iron  is  strong. 
The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  did 
not  close  any  contract  for  outside  iron 
last  week,  as  it  was  anticipated  would  be 
done;  but  it  is  understood  to  be  nego¬ 
tiating  for  75,000  tons  for  September  and 
October.  There  is  some  difference  as  to 
price,  however.  Foundry  iron  is  in  steady 
demand.  Southern  iron  is  firmly  held, 
and  some  furnaces  are  out  of  the  market. 
It  is  understood  that  some  furnaces  have 
refused  orders  which  seemed  to  be  of  a 
speculative  character. 

In  finished  material  there  is  a  rush  for 
structural  steel,  while  plates  and  bars  are 
not  far  behind.  A  great  consumption 
seems  to  be  assured  during  the  first  half 
of  1906,  and  buyers  are  beginning  to  see 
that  it  is  advisable  for  them  to  get  in 
early.  The  only  present  apparent  weak¬ 
ness  is  in  sheets  and  wire,  and  that  is  not 
serious. 

The  termination  of  the  Russo-Japanese 
war  is  not  likely  to  have  any  immediate 
effect  on  the  market.  Its  future  results 
will  be  beneficial,  however,  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  lead  to  increased  demand  for  mate¬ 
rial  abroad. 

Birmingham.  Aug.  28. 
While  there  have  been  no  large  sales  in 
the  past  week,  the  market  can  be  reported 
as  being  strong  and  steady.  The  demand 
is  yet  in  small  lots,  though  aggregating 
well.  With  more  than  one  company  there 
is  no  anxiety  for  a  change  in  this  condi¬ 
tion,  for  a  few  weeks  at  least,  to  permit 
of  some  delivery  on  orders  accepted  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  July  and  previous  to 
that.  Inquiries  being  received  indicate 
that  there  is  going  to  be  a  steady  demand 
into  next  year.  The  production  in  this 
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Superior  chiarcoal-iron  now  has  a  good  Southern  iron  is  also  firmly  held  on  the 
sale  at  $17.  basis  of  $12,  Birmingham,  No.  2  foundry. 

Coke  remains  about  the  same  as  last  For  Northern  iron,  in  large  lots,  the 
week,  with  a  somewhat  light,  steady  de*  quotations  are:  No.  iX  foundry,  $i6.So@ 
mand  and  no  disquieting  features  to  the  $16.75;  No.  2X,  $i6@$i6.5o;  No.  2  plain, 
market;  Connellsville  72-hour  is  quoted  $iS.5o@$iS.7S;  gray  forge,  $I4.50@$I4.7S. 
at  $4.90  per  ton.  Northern  basic  sells  for  $IS@$IS.2S;  Vir- 

_  ginia  basic,  $15.75.  Virginia  foundry  is 

,  .  $16.90  for  No.  I,  and  $16.25  for  No.  2. 

Cleveland.  Aug.  29.  j  1  *  xt 

For  Southern  iron  on  dock  we  quote :  No. 

Iron  Ore.— The  movement  of  coal  up  j  foundry,  $i6.25@$i6.5o;  No.  2,  $15.75© 

the  lakes  is  beginning  to  take  some  of  the  $i5.25@$t5.5o;  No.  4,  $14.75© 

tonnage  away  from  the  ore  trade.  In  ad-  j  $i6.25@$i6.75 ;  No.  2 

dition  a  lessening  of  the  supply  of  cars  m  $i5.75@$i6;  gray  forge,  $i4@$i4.5o. 

the  lower  lake  region  threatens  to  ham-  j  jg  scarce. 

per  the  movement  of  that  material.  The  ^  little  more  business  has  been  done  in 
docks  are  so  crowded  that  they  are  not  warrants.  Latest  quotations,  September 
in  position  to  handle  any  more  material  October  delivery,  are  $15.30  bid, 

at  present,  hence  the  lake  movement  is  di-  $15.75  asked,  for  regular  warrants;  $15.50 
rectly  dependent  upon  the  car  supply.  The  $15.90  asked,  for  foundry  warrants, 

ore  shippers,  however,  have  enough  ore  „  ,  , 

,  ,  ,  ’  .  Cast  Iron  Ftpe. — Orders  are  still  corn- 

down  the  lakes  now  to  permit  an  easing  .  .  «...  ,  n  r  ,1  r 

,  ,  •  .  f  >ng  in,  and  the  makers  are  all  full  of 

up  m  the  shipments  for  the  remainder  of  1/-  c 

,  „  .  ,  work.  Current  quotations  for  carload  lots 

the  year.  Estimates  are  that  over  5,000,-  .  •  r  d.  • 

^  ,  1  j  are  on  a  basis  of  $27  per  net  ton,  6-in. 

000  tons  were  moved  down  the  lakes  dur-  .  ^ 

.  pipe,  at  tidewater, 

ing  August. 

Bars. — Bar  iron  is  selling  well.  Quota- 
Pig  /ron.-Reports  that  the  United  ^ions  are  firm  at  1.645c.,  large  lots  on 
States  Steel  Corporation  has  bought  a  Jock.  Steel  bars  are  1.645c.  Store  trade 
large  quantity  of  Bessemer  iron  for  de-  is  good,  with  quotations  i.75@2c.  delivered. 

livery  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  ,  r.  • 

,  j  ,,  ,  iitructural  Material. — Business  continues 

cannot  be  confirmed,  although  a  meeting  ,  .  ,,  ,  ^ 

,  ,  _  .  .  .  .  , .  •  good  m  small  orders  coming  to  jobbers, 

of  the  Bessemer  Association  was  held  m  „  .  ,  .  ,  ,  /  , 

.  r  1  .  I  Premiums  are  still  being  asked  for  early 

Cleveland  the  latter  part  of  last  week.  ,  j  • 

^  .  /•  L  deliveries.  Beams  under  15-in.  are  1.745c. 

The  market  is  extremely  strong  for  bes-  ,  ,  ,  ^  .  o  , 

.  ,  •  for  large  lots;  over  15-in.,  1.845c.;  angles 

semer,  basic  and  malleable  at  $14.50.  in  ,  ,  ,  .  i- 

.  ,  ’  ,  AL  .  .  r  L  •  channels,  i.745c.,  tidewater  delivery, 

the  Valleys.  About  10,000  tons  of  basic  .  j  .  1  j  1 

,  .  ,,  .....  T-  j  Large  orders  are  not  closed  here,  as  a 

have  been  sold  on  that  basis,  foundry  .  .  .  .• 

,  rule,  but  directly  with  mills, 

buying  IS  light,  and  some  furnaces  are 

still  taking  low-priced  material  at  $14.25,  Plates.  Plates  are  in  steady  demand  in 
or  even  less  in  the  valleys.  ^ank  plates  are  i.745@i79Sc. ; 

flange  and  boiler,  i. 845© i. 945c. ;  universal 
Finished  Material.-Uigher  prices  are  sheared  plates,  1.645c.  up,  according 

being  talked  for  plates,  shapes  and  bars,  width 

Steel  rail  prices  have  been  reaffirmed  for  o  .  n.  •.  xt  .  .  . 

the  ensuing  year.  The  mills  have  taken  Steel  Ra,U.-tfo  change  ,n  standard  sec- 

about  15,000  tons  of  structural  during  the  ‘-'f  ‘  '“"8- 

week,  with  the  understanding  that  speci-  or 

fications  be  forwarded  at  once,  the  deliv¬ 
ery  being  left  to  the  mills  at  their  earliest  Material.  The  market  is  active, 

convenience.  In  some  cases  this  will  prices  are  strong,  but  without  much 

mean  well  into  the  first  quarter  of  next  change.  No.  i  railroad  wrought  brings 
year.  The  mills,  however,  are  not  taking  around  $i6.5o@$i7.5o;  No.  i  yard 
contracts  for  first-quarter  delivery  out-  wrought,  $I4.50@$I5;  machinery  cast, 
right.  Plates  are  getting  scarce,  the  mills  $J3-50@$I4-  There  is  demand  for  heavy 
being  behind  with  their  delivery.  Stan-  steel  melting  scrap,  and  sales  are  made  at 
dard  rails  are  in  such  demand  that  some  $I4-50@$I5.  These  prices  are  on  cars, 
of  the  roads  are  offering  to  pay  premiums,  Jersey  City,  or  other  terminal  delivery. 


section  is  holding  its  own.  Two  furnaces 
at  Ensley  (basic  iron)  have  been  blown 
out,  one  to  be  rebuilt  and  the  other  to  be 
improved.  No.  i  furnace  at  Bessemer 
(foundry  iron)  also  belonging  to  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.,  was 
blown  in  during  the  past  w’eek,  and  one 
at  Oxmoor  and  No.  2  furnace  at  Bessemer 
are  ready  and  will  be  started  as  soon  as 
sufficient  labor  can  be  secured.  Labor  is 
still  scarce. 

The  railroad  officials  in  this  district  are 
still  in  position  to  furnish  all  the  cars 
necessary  for  the  prompt  handling  of  the 
iron.  There  is  very  little  delay  now  ex¬ 
perienced  by  reason  of  a  shortage  of  cars. 

The  following  quotations  are  given: 
No.  I  foundry,  $12.50;  No.  2  foundry,  $12; 
No.  3  foundry,  $11.50;  No.  4  foundry, 
$11;  gray  forge,  $io.5o@$io.75 ;  No.  i 
soft,  $i2.5o@$i3;  No.  2  soft,  $12. 

Spot  iron  is  still  having  a  little  run  in 
this  section,  while  special  analysis  iron 
has  brought  some  fancy  prices;  one  lot  of 
special  analysis  No.  i  soft  was  sold  by 
the  Alabama  Consolidated  Coal  &  Iron 
Co.  at  $14  per  ton. 

No  change  in  conditions  is  to  be  noted 
in  the  steel,  finished  iron  and  steel,  foun¬ 
dry  and  machine  ship  circles.  The  cast- 
iron  pipe  works  are  giving  employment  to 
a  large  number  of  men,  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  is  heavy.  The  North  Birmingham 
and  Bessemer  pipe  works  are  getting  an 
improved  output  at  their  enlarged  plants. 


Chicago.  Aug.  28. 

There  has  been  no  notable  change  in 
the  market  for  pig  iron  and  general  iron 
products  in  the  last  week,  unless  it  is  a 
slight  increase  in  the  number  of  inquiries 
and  the  size  of  the  quantities  desired.  To 
judge  from  experience  in  the  local  market, 
this  condition  presages  heavy  buying  for 
a  week  or  two  and  then  a  lull.  Small 
orders,  for  delivery  within  30  to  60  days, 
continue  large  in  number  and  are  now 
mostly  confined  to  Northern  iron,  the  re¬ 
port  of  scarcity  of  Southern  continuing, 
and  Southern  agents  showing  no  apparent 
desire  for  these  orders,  as  regards  higher 
grades  of  iron. 

Northern  iron  is  not  plentiful  for  speedy 
deliveries,  and  the  prospects  are  that  there 
will  be  an  advance  in  price  of  both  North¬ 
ern  and  Southern,  if  the  demand  continues 
for  small  lots  at  quick-delivery  terms. 
Present  quotations  are  $12  Birmingham, 
or  $15.65  Chicago  for  Southern  No.  2,  and 
$16.50  for  Northern  No.  2. 

The  probabilities  of  September  are  bull¬ 
ish,  in  both  pig'  iron  and  iron  products,  as 
the  local  trade  see  things.^  There  has 
been  an  -unusual  interest  -in  the,  pig-iron 
-m^ket  through  Uie  surnmer  months,  and 
.autumn  seldom  fmls  to  bring’ a  sharp  ad¬ 
vance.! ,  L<Hs’ot  50O  to ‘1,000  tons  eafeh-are 
^actively  Inquired  for'nbw,  and  wme  or- 
!ders  for./delivo'y  hext  spring,-  as  high  as 
<  i«,00D  tons,  have  lately'  been  pilaced.  Lake 


Philadelphia.  A.ug.  30. 

Pig  Iron. — The  strong  tone  in  the  pig- 
iron  market  continues ;  there  is  a  disposi¬ 
tion  among  some  of  our  pig-iron  consum¬ 
ers  to  wait  and  see  how  the  market  goes. 
The  bulk  of  the  business  is  being  done  at 
figures  which  have  been  held  to  for  a 
week  or  two  past.  Basic  and  bessemer  are 
very  strong,  and  the  big  transactions  which 
have  been  closed  have  indirectly  affected 
foundry  and  forge.  The  mill  owners  are 
fairly  supplied  with  forge  iron  for  the 
present.  The  inquiries  for  No.  iX  foun¬ 
dry  have  been  few  and  far  between  this 


New  York.  Aug.  30. 

•  Pig  Iron. — A  good  deal  of  business  has 
been  done  in  small  lots,  and  some  large 
orders  are  pending.  Prices  are  nominally 
‘Unchanged,  '•’but  Northern  furnaces  arc 
not  inclined  to  make'  any  concessions. 
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week,  but  for  No.  2X  there  is  more  in¬ 
quiry  and  quite  a  number  of  transactions 
have  been  closed.  Quotations  for  No.  iX 
foundry  are  $17.50;  No.  2X  foundry, 
$16.50;  No.  2  plain,  $16;  standard  forge, 
$iS;  basic,  $i5-5o@$iS7S  5  Southern  No. 

2,  $i5.50@$i6. 

Steel  Billets. — Open-hearth  steel  is 
quoted  at  $27  delivered,  and  there  is  a 
good  demand ;  billets  for  forging  pur¬ 
poses  are  quoted  as  high  as  $32. 

Muck  Bars. —  Muck  bars  are  very  slow 
of  sale.  It  is  a  question  whether  an  order 
could  be  had  at  $27. 

Bars. — The  business  of  the  past  week 
has  been  exceptionally  light.  Big  orders 
are  expected  in  the  near  future.  Refined 
iron  is  fairly  active  at  1.63J4  and  steel 
bars  are  doing  well  at  approximately  the 
same  figure. 

Sheets. — The  local  managers  of  sheet 
mills  report  the  usual  improvement  in 
inquiry  that  develops  toward  the  close  of 
the  month.  Quotations  continue  at  2.30 
@2.7oc.,  and  the  inquiries  for  heavy 
sheets  are  attracting  more  attention. 

Pipes  and  Tubes. — Pipes  are  slow  of 
sale,  but  the  demand  for  tubes  is  main¬ 
tained.  There  is  no  change  in  quotation 
in  a  small  way,  but  slight  concessions  are 
made  in  large  lots. 

Merchant  Steel. — The  buyers  is  Eastern 
territory  working  up  merchant  steel  have 
been  consulting  the  agents  this  week  with 
reference  to  supplies  for  deliveries  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  quarter  of  the  year. 

Plates. — The  volume  of  trade  has  been 
light  for  a  few  days,  but  the  undisposed- 
of-business  is  quite  large.  All  of  our 
plate  mills  are  crowded  with  work,  and 
one  of  them  secured  a  very  large  order 
for  Chicago  delivery  which  will  keep 
it  busy  for  some  time.  The  consump¬ 
tion  of  plate  is  heavy  and  no  concessions 
are  considered  in  the  general  run  of  small 
business.  In  a  large  way  it  is  quite  prob¬ 
able  that  concessions  could  be  obtained, 
as  the  plate-mill  men,  like  the  blast-fur¬ 
nace  people,  show  an  anxiety  to  book  big 
orders  for  future  delivery.  Plain  tank  steel 
is  quoted  at  1,735^ ;  flange  at  1.835/^c. 

Structural  Material. — A  number  of 
small  buyers  have  been  considerably  up¬ 
set  this  week  by  failing  to  obtain  the 
promise  to  furnish  some  material  they 
wanted  for  October.  Quotations  for 
beams,  angles  and  channels  range  from 
1-7354  to  1.85c. 

Steel  Rails. — An  enormous  business  is 
being  done  in  steel  rails  and  inquiries  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  submitted,  most  of  them  rela¬ 
ting  to  deliveries  for  next  year. 

Scrap. — The  scrap  market  is  very  active 
and  prices  are  firmer  than  a  week  ago. 
Scrap  steel  rails  are  picked  up  when  they 
can  be  had  at  $16;  old  iron  rails  are  not 
to  be  had  at  any  price,  and  they  are  nomi¬ 
nally  quoted  at  $21 ;  No.  i  steel  scrap  is 
to  be  had,  but  whoever  gets  it  pays  close 
to  $16.  Machinery  scrap  can  be  had  in 


small  lots,  if  it  is  closely  looked  after,  and 
is  worth  about  $14.50.  Choice  railroad 
scrap  is  always  sold  ahead,  and  its  pres¬ 
ent  price  is  $20  per  ton. 

Pittsburg.  Aug.  29. 
Bessemer  pig-iron  prices  have  advanced 
sharply  since  the  United  States  Steel  Cor¬ 
poration  opened  negotiations  with  the  Bes¬ 
semer  Pig  Iron  Association  and  W.  P. 
Snyder  &  Co.  It  was  expected  that  a 
deal  for  from  75,000  to  100,000  tons  would 
be  closed  a  week  ago,  and  the  sale  was 
only  prevented  by  a  failure  to  agree  on  a 
price.  The  negotiations  were  for  40,000 
tons  for  September  delivery,  but  if  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  price  could  have  been  arranged 
last  week,  it  is  said  the  Corporation  would 
have  taken  more  than  double  that  tonnage 
for  September  and  October.  The  associa¬ 
tion  met  in  Cleveland  on  Saturday,  but, 
contrary  to  expectation,  nothing  was  done. 

It  is  now  reported  that  the  Corporation 
will  only  buy  for  next  month  and  a  deal 
for  from  40,000  to  50,000  tons  may  be 
closed  today.  No  official  announcement 
of  the  sale  has  been  made  at  this  writing. 
The  price,  it  is  said,  will  not  be  less  than 
$14.50,  Valley,  and  may  be  higher  if  Octo¬ 
ber  iron  is  included  in  the  transaction. 
A  minimum  rate  of  $15,  Valley,  has  been 
established  for  the  fourth  quarter  by  the 
rejection  of  an  offer  of  that  price  to  z 
large  interest  for  2,000  tons  for  deliveries 
extending  through  the  last  three  months 
of  the  year.  One  sale  of  2,000  tons  of 
bessemer  iron  was  made  today  at  $14.50, 
Valley,  for  prompt  shipment,  but  an  op¬ 
tion  on  the  iron  at  that  price  was  ob¬ 
tained  early  last  week  before  it  was  posi¬ 
tively  known  that  the  Steel  Corporation 
would  come  into  the  market.  Other  sales 
were  made  during  the  week  of  1,000-  and 
2,ooo-ton  lots  aggregating  about  10,000 
tons,  all  for  early  delivery.  The  furnaces 
are  not  quoting  a  price  for  fourth  quarter, 
but  are  considering  a  number  of  important 
inquiries,  including  one  for  10,000  tons 
from  the  Midvale  Steel  Co.  An  inquiry 
for  5,000  tons  from  a  speculative  interest 
was  received  but  will  not  be  considered, 
although  $15,  Valley,  was  offered.  It  is' 
believed  the  closing  of  the  deal  with  the 
Corporation  will  result  in  a  number  of 
heavy  sales  before  the  end  of  the  week. 
Pig-iron  production  has  increased  since 
July  I,  and  it  would  not  be  surprising 
if  the  production  for  the  second  half  ex¬ 
ceeds  that  of  the  first  half,  which  was 
1,455,808  tons  greater  than  the  previous 
record  made  in  the  last  half  of  1903. 

Some  heavy  orders  for  all  lines  of  fin¬ 
ished  steel  products  have  been  booked  by 
the  Steel  Corporation  and  large  indepen¬ 
dent  interests  within  the  past  10  days, 
but  details  are  not  made  public.  It  is 
known  that  the  contracts  made  cannot  be 
filled  this  year,  and  that  1906  will  break 
all  records  for  steel  production.  The 
three  weak  lines — sheets,  merchant  pipe 
and  wire — have  greatly  strengthened  dur¬ 


ing  the  week.  In  wire,  production  is 
being  increased  and  it  is  believed  prices 
will  be  advanced  before  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  Shading  of  sheet  prices  has  been 
stopped,  and  sales  are  expected  to  be  at 
the  established  price  of  2.40c.  for  black 
sheets  No.  28  gauge  in  a  short  time.  Sev¬ 
eral  large  orders  for  pipe  have  just  been 
placed,  but  prices  are  not  satisfactory. 
Some  important  steel-rail  orders  have 
been  booked  within  the  past  week,  but,  as 
the  mills  are  already  sold  up  for  the  year, 
deliveries  cannot  be  made  until  1906.  A 
continuation  of  the  rate  of  $28  a  ton  is 
practically  assured  for  another  year.  The 
American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  added 
a  number  of  tin-plate  mills  to  the  active 
list  yesterday,  and  a  general  resumption 
is  likely  to  be  ordered  before  the  middle 
of  next  month.  An  excellent  fall  demand 
is  expected,  and  all  of  the  independent 
tin-plate  plants,  except  one,  are  in  opera¬ 
tion.  Contracts  continue  to  be  made  for 
plates  for  delivery  next  year,  and  Pitts¬ 
burg  mills  are  figuring  on  plates  for  sev¬ 
eral  vessels  to  be  built  next  year.  A 
remarkable  improvement  is  noted  in  light 
rails,  due  to  the  increasing  number 
of  new  mining  operations.  Prices  of  light 
rails  have  been  very  low  for  two  years  and 
not  in  proportion  to  standard  sections,  but 
are  rapidly  becoming  stronger,  and  from 
$24  to  $28  is  quoted  this  week.  The  struct¬ 
ural  mills  have  practically  their  entire  ton¬ 
nage  for  the  rest  of  the  year  contracted 
for,  and  large  premiums  are  freely  of¬ 
fered  for  prompt  shipment.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  an  advance  in  prices  will  be  offered 
within  the  next  few  weeks.  Mills  are 
from  four  to  six  weeks  behind  on  de¬ 
liveries  for  steel  bars,  as  specifications  on 
the  large  orders  recently  placed  are  very 
heavy.  Some  of  the  contracts  made  call 
for  deliveries  through  next  June.  The 
market  for  iron  bars  is  firm  and  the  lowest 
price  named  is  i.6oc.,  Pittsburg. 

Pig  Iron. — The  expected  purchase  by 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has 
greatly  strengthened  bessemer  prices  i 
foundry  iron  is  about  the  same,  and  gray 
forge  is  a  trifle  weaker.  In  foundry  iricm, 
sales  are  confined  to  small  lots  at  prices 
ranging  from  $15.10  to  $15.35,  Pittsburg. 
Production  of  gray  forge  exceeds  'Con¬ 
sumption,  and  prices  are  lower,  quotations 
being  $I4.25@$I4.50,  Pittsburg.  Sales  of 
bessemer  iron  so  far  this  week  amount  to 
over  10,000  tons,  all  of  which  sold  at 
$14.50,  Valley.  The  lowest  price  quoted 
today  is  $15,  Valley. 

Steel. — Bessemer  and  open-hearth  billets 
for  early  delivery  are  very  scarce,  and 
quotations  remain  at  $24@$25 ;  forging 
billets  are  quoted  at  $27@$28.  Sheet-bars 
are  firm  at  $25.  Plates  are  unchanged  at 
1.60C.,  and  bars  at  1.50c. 

Sheets. — The  market  shows  good  signs 
of  improvement,  but  prices  are  not  satis¬ 
factory.  Black  sheets  No,  .28  gauge  are 
still  being  sold  at  2.30@2^35c.,  but  it  is 
believed  that  2.40c.  will  he  the"  minimum 
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before  the  end  of  September.  Galvanized 
sheets  No.  28  gauge  are  quoted  at  3-3Sc- 
Ferro-Manganese. — The  market  contin¬ 
ues  at  $49@$5o  for  domestic  80%  ferro. 


Cartagena,  Spain.  Aug.  12. 

Iron  and  Manganiferous  Ores. — Messrs. 
Barrington  &  Holt  report  that  the  ship¬ 
ments  for  the  week  were  one  cargo,  5,900 
tons  manganiferous  ore,  to  Great  Britain, 
and  one  cargo,  4,900  tons  Calasparra  mag¬ 
netic  ore,  to  Rotterdam.  The  market 
continues  firm.  Freights  are  higher. 

Quotations  show  little  change ;  Ordi¬ 
nary  50%  ore  is  6s.  4d.@6s.  yd. ;  special 
low  phosphorus,  6s.  iod.@7s.  6d. ;  specu¬ 
lar  ore,  58%,  los. ;  S.  P.  Campanil,  9s. 
All  prices  are  f.  o.  b.  shipping  port.  Man¬ 
ganiferous  ores,  same  terms,  are  again 
higher,  and  range  from  los.  6d.  for  35% 
iron  and  12%  manganese,  up  to  17s.  for 
20%  iron  and  20%  manganese. 

Pyrites. — Iron  pyrites,  40%  iron  and 
43%  sulphur,  are  quoted  at  los.  per  ton. 
Shipments  for  the  week  were  400  tons. 


•Fla.,  rock . $7.2VS)7.60 

land  pebble . 3.76(34.00 

tTenn.,  78(3809^ .  4.35(34.40 

78Ji . 3.76(34.00 

76% .  3.40(33.60 

68^3% .  3.00(33.36 

tSo.  Car.  land  rock .  3.76(34.00 

river  rock .  3.60(33.76 

Algerian,  33(370% . 

68(333% .  . 

Tonle  (Oatsal . 

Cbrlstmae  Isle .  . 

Oeean  Isle . 

Somme.  Ft . 

*F.  o.  b.  Florida  or  Georgia  ports. 
Plessant.  tOn  vessel  Ashley  Blver,  S. 


Metal  Market. 


New  York,  Aug.  30. 

Gold  and  Silver  Exports  and  Imports. 

At  all  United  States  Ports  In  July  and  Year. 


Metal. 


July. 


Year. 


Heavy  Chemicals  and  Minerals. 

New  York,  Aug.  30. 

The  market  for  heavy  chemicals  holds 
even  and  firm,  with  no  special  changes 
except  for  sulphur.  The  Louisiana  pro¬ 
duct  has  been  advanced  $2  and  is  quoted 
at  $22  in  New  York,  Boston  and  Portland, 
and  at  $22.50  in  Philadelphia  and  Balti¬ 
more.  In  sympathy  with  this  advance, 
Sicilian  sulphur  is  quoted  at  $22.25  for 
all  Atlantic  ports. 

Pyrite  continues  unchanged  at  io@iic. 
per  unit  of  sulphur  for  lump  ore,  with 
25c.  additional  for  breaking  to  furnace 
size;  9.5@ioc.  for  fines  f.  o.  b.  Atlantic 
ports.  Domestic  pyrite  sells  at  iic.  per 
unit  for  furnace  size,  and  loc.  for  fines 
f.o.b.  shipping  point.  Market  even,  with 
no  stocks  accumulated. 


Acids. 

Boric,  crystals . per  lb.  .W 

powdered. . 

Carbonic,  liquid  ga» . 

Hydrofluoric.  90f . 

48)1 . 

60H . 

Nitric  acid.  36«,  100  lb . 

38«,  100  lb . . 

40*. 100  lb . 

43®.  100  lb . 

Oxalic  acid,  com’l.  100  lb . 46.00(3  6.36 

Sulphuric  acid,  60®,  bulk,  ton . 13.60(314.60 

30®.  100  lb.  In  carboys . .  1.06 

30®,  bulk,  ton . 18  00(320.00 

66®,  100  lb.  In  carboys . .  1.30 

66®.  bulk  ton . 21.00(323.00 

Blue  Stone  (Copper  Sulphate),  car-load 

lots,  per  100  lb . $6.20(336.60 

Nitrate  ot  Soda,  100  lb . 2.22i02.17i 

Sulphate  ot  Ammonia,  per  100  lb .  3.10(3  3.16 

C.  I.  F. 

Phosphatee.  F.  o.  b.  Gt  Britain 

or  Europe. 


G*ld 

Kxp 

1904. 

1906. 

1904. 

1906. 

tl,0gS,M9 

|1,1K6,1(W 

$•9,522,642 

440,986,696 

Imp 

•,925,418 

4,948,949 

56,689,144 

21,552,402 

Bxc 

BHt. 

I.  t7,»4t,16S 

I.  41,788,944 

B.4II, 841,498 

E4l9,48t,t98 

Bxp 

4,6S4,5t4 

4,281, 2M 

••,902,21s 

29,862,550 

Imp 

l,Sil,017 

2,947,872 

15,156,617 

18,121,296 

Bxc  ' 

E.  43,1S3,4»7 

E.  41,111,411 

E.41 8,741,696 

411,141,164 

These  exports  and  Imports  cover  the  totals  at  all 
United  States  ports.  The  flgures  are  furnished  by 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department  ot 
Commerce  and  Labor. 


Gold  and  Silver  Exports  and  Imports.  N.Y. 

For  the  week  ending  August  26,  and  for  yeai  s 
from  January  1. 


Period. 

1  Gold. 

1  Silver, 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Week . 

1906 . 

1904 . 

$116,000 

38,045,843 

70,303,679 

32,173,799 

$184,679 

1,211,862 

3,765,966 

3,704,830 

$896,424 

21,885,993 

26,372,012 

13,357,376 

$67,475 

2,450.824 

600,912 

1,667,037 

1903 . 

Imports  ot  gold  and  silver  for  the  week  were 
from  the  West  Indies  and  Mexico.  Exports  of 
gold  were  to  France ;  ot  silver  to  France  and  Great 
Britain. 


The  statement  of  the  New  York  banks 
— including  all  the  banks  represented  in 
the  Clearing  House — for  the  week  ending 
Aug.  26  gives  the  following  totals,  com¬ 
parison  being  made  with  the  correspond¬ 
ing  week  of  1904: 

1904.  1906. 

Loansand  discount® _ $1,099,067,200  $1,144,607,900 

Dei>oeltS .  1,207,302,800  1,181,064.600 

Circulation..  37,724,400  52,310.770 

Specie .  277,678,900  219,460,300 

Legal  tenders .  81,622,200  84,799,000 

Total  reserve  .  $359,201,100  $304,249,300 

Legal  requirements  .  301,825,700  295,271,136 

Balance  surplus .  $67,376,400  $8,978,176 

Changes  for  the  week  this  year  were: 
Decreases  of  $1,493,600  in  loans,  $1,744,500 
in  specie,  $499,700  in  legal  tenders,  $7466,- 
800  in  deposits  and  $377,500  in  surplus 
reserve;  an  increase  of  $718,600  in  circu¬ 
lation. 


$10.67(311.86 
7.70(3  8.40 
10.27(310.67 


6.33(3  6.61 
7.04(3  7.71 
6.16(3  6.60 
6.00(3  6.60 
13.28(314.11 
13.60(314.46 
11.39 
tF,  O.  b.  Mt. 
C. 


East  for  the  year  up  to  Aug.  17  are  re¬ 
ported  by  Messrs.  Pixley  &  Abell,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

1904.  1906.  Changes. 

India . £6,831,088  £4,168,371  D. £2,662,717 

China .  372,722  763,841  I,  381,119 

Straits .  68,103  2,800  D,  66,303 


Totals . £7,261,913  £4,926,012  D. £2,336,910 

Receipts  for  the  week  were  £79,000  from 
New  York  and  £5,000  from  Australia; 
£84,000  in  all.  Exports  were  £23,230  to 
India. 


Indian  exchange  has  been  steady,  and 
all  the  Council  bills  offered  in  London 
were  taken,  at  an  average  of  16.03d.  per 
rupee. 


The  movement  of  gold  and  silver 
through  the  port  of  San  Francisco  for  the 
seven  months  ending  July  31  is  reported 
as  follows: 


EXPORTS. 


Coin. 


Bullion .  1,664,470 

Total . 

IMPORTS. 


Coin.... 

Bullion.. 


Excess,  exports .  $436,716 

The  only  important  change  from  last 
year  was  in  imports  of  gold.  In  the  seven 
months  of  1904,  these  reached  a  total  of 
$29,504451,  a  large  part  of  this  coming 
from  Japan. 


Gold. 

Silver. 

$21,966 

$948,156 

1,664,470 

2,780,168 

$1,686,435 

$3,728,324 

379,975 

37,121 

869,744 

1,516,664 

$1,249,719 

$1,662,786 

$436,716 

$2,176,539 

The  movement  of  gold  in  France  for 
the  half-year  ending  June  30  is  reported 
as  follows: 


1904. 

Imports . Fr.  623,009,000 

Exports .  43,621,000 


1906. 

Fr.  396,091,000 
58,014,000 


Excess,  lnip,,.Fr.  479,388,000  Fr.  337.077,000 

This  shows  a  decrease  of  142,311,000  fr. 
in  the  net  gain  of  gold  this  year.  The 
movement  of  silver  for  the  six  months 
was  as  follows: 


The  following  table  shows  the  specie 
holdings  of  the  leading  banks  of  the  world. 
The  amounts  are  reduced  to  dollars : 

Gold.  silver. 

New  York  Associated . $219,460,300  . 

England . 184,112,816  . 

France .  591,704,800  $220,91f.780 

Germany .  186,610,000  61,836,000 

Spain .  74,640,000  112,236,000 

NetberlandP .  32,186,000  31,010,000 

Belgium  .  16,976,666  7,988,336 

Italy .  122,640,000  16,360,000 

BuBSia .  566,040,000  29,446,000 

Austria .  ..  234,120,000  63,446,000 

The  returns  of  the  Associated  Banks  of 
New  York  are  of  date  Aug.  26,  and  the 
others  Aug.  24.  The  foreign  bank  state¬ 
ments  are  from  the  Commercial  and  Fi¬ 
nancial  Chronicle,  of  New  York. 


Exports. . 
Imports. 


1904. 

...Fr.  65,580,000 
66,860,000 


1906. 

Fr.  46,331,000 
42,265,000 


Excess  exp . Fr.  9,720,000 


Fr.  3,076,000 


Imports  of  copper  and  nickel  coins  for 
the  six  months  were  51,000  fr.  in  1904,  and 
84,000  fr.  in  1905 ;  exports  were  201,000  fr. 
in  1904,  and  137,000  fr.  this  year. 

SILVER  AND  BTEBLINO  EXCHANGE. 


24 

26 

26 


Sterling 

Exchange. 

Sliver.  1 

1 

P 

◄ 

Sterling 

Exchange. 

Sliver. 

New  York, 
Cents. 

London, 

Pence. 

New  York, 
Cents. 

London, 

Pence. 

4.86i 

4.8645 

1  4.863 

613 

6l| 

62 

28| 

28 

29 

30 

4.864 

4.86| 

4.86S6 

62} 

m 

60 

28i 

284i 

273 

New  York  quotations  are  tor  line  silver,  per  ounce 
Troy.  London  prices  are  for  sterling  sliver,  .926  flne 


Shipments  of  silver  from  London  to  the 
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Prices  of  Foreign  Coins. 


Bid.  Asked. 

Mexican  dollars .  ..  to. 46  $0.48^ 

Peruvian  soles  and  Chilean  pesos. .  .42^  .46 

Victoria  sovereigns .  4.86  4.87^ 

Twenty  francs .  3.87  3.90 

Spanish  26  pesetas, .  4.78  4.82 


Other  Metals. 


Dally  Prices  of  Metals  In  New  York. 


Copper. 

Tin. 

Lead. 

Spelter. 

August. 

£ 

2a 

Is 

London, 

£  per  ton. 

Cts.  per  lb. 

Q 

u 

a 

0 

New  York, 

Ots.  per  lb. 

St.  Louis, 

Cts.  per  lb. 

24 

163 

016 

163 

016 

333 

4.86 

6.70 

06.76 

6.66 

05.60 

25 

16 

0163 

16 

0163 

721 

833 

4.86 

6.70 

06.76 

6.66 

05.60 

26 

16 

0163 

16 

0163 

.... 

333 

4.86 

6.70 

06.76 

6.65 

06.60 

28 

16 

0163 

16 

0163 

713 

33 

4.86 

6.70 

06.76 

6.56 

06.60 

29 

16 

016| 

16 

0163 

723 

333 

4.86 

6.70 

06.76 

6.66 

06.60 

30 

16 

0163 

16 

0163 

713 

323 

033 

4.86 

6.70 

06.76 

6.65 

06.60 

London  quotations  are  per  long  ton  (2,240  lb.) 
standard  copper,  which  Is  now  the  equivalent  of  the 
former  g.  m.  b’s.  The  New  York  quotations  for 
electrolytic  copper  are  for  cakes.  Ingots  or  wlrebars. 


Copper. — The  market  has  been  very  un¬ 
settled  during  the  early  part  of  the  week, 
but  a  much  quieter  tone  prevails  at  the 
close.  The  demand  for  early  delivery  has 
subsided,  and  manufacturers  show  a  dis¬ 
inclination  to  engage  themselves  very  far 
ahead  at  the  present  level  of  prices.  The 
market  closes  entirely  nominal  at  i6@ 
i6J4c.  for  both  Lake  and  electrolytic  in 
ingots,  cakes  and  wirebars;  i5H@i5^c. 
for  casting  copper. 

The  speculative  wave  in  the  standard 
market,  about  which  we  reported  last 
week,  carried  prices  for  this  description 
to  £73,  but  at  the  opening  of  this  week  it 
ruled  lower,  and,  with  the  announcement 
of  peace,  broke  sharply  to  £71  5s.  for 
spot,  £71  for  three  months,  the  first  im¬ 
pression  being  that  consumption  would 
be  materially  decreased  on  this  account. 

Refined  and  manufactured  sorts  we 
quote :  English  tough,  £72  ios.@£73 ;  best 
selected,  £74@i74  los. ;  strong  sheets,  £83 ; 
India  sheets,  £78;  yellow  metal,  yd. 


Exports  of  copper  from  New  York  for 
the  week  ending  Aug.  28  are  estimated  at 
4,380  long  tons.  Our  special  correspondent 
states  the  exports  from  Baltimore  for  the 
week  at  1,463  long  tons  of  fine  copper. 

Tin. — After  displaying  strength  during 
the  entire  week,  the  market  at  the  close 
is  very  weak,  owing  to  a  heavy  decline 
in  London,  from  where  •  the  last  quota¬ 
tions  are  cabled  as  £150  ss.  for  spot,  £149 
I2S.  6d.  for  three  months. 

The  market  here,  after  advancing  to 
33^4.  has  declined  at  the  close  tQ  32^@ 
33c. 

Lead. — The  event  of  the  week  was  a 


raise  in  the  schedule  of  the  American 
Smelting  &  Refining  Co.  of  $5  a  ton, 
bringing  the  market  at  St.  Louis  up  to 
477/4,  and  at  New  York  to  4.85. 

The  London  market  is  again  higher,  and 
a  large  business  is  doing  for  both  prompt 
and  future  shipment.  The  quotations  at 
the  close  are  £14  8s.  qd.  for  Spanish  lead, 
£14  IIS.  6d.  for  English  lead. 

St.  Louis  Lead  Market. — The  John 
Wahl  Commission  Co.  telegraphs  us  as 
follows :  Lead  is  strong  at  the  late  ad¬ 
vance.  Sales  of  ordinary  brands  are  on 
the  basis  of  4.77j4@4.8oc.,  East  St.  Louis. 

Spanish  Lead  Market. — Messrs.  Bar¬ 
rington  &  Holt  report  from  Cartagena, 
Spain,  under  date  of  Aug.  12,  that  silver  is 
14.25  reales  per  ounce.  Exchange  is  33.25 
pesetas  to  £1.  Pig  lead  is  76  reales  per 
quintal,  equal,  on  current  exchange,  to 
£12  15s.  qd.  per  long  ton,  f.  o.  b.  Carta¬ 
gena.  Shipments  were  400  tons  desilver¬ 
ized  to  Antwerp,  and  470  tons  argentifer¬ 
ous  lead  to  Marseilles. 

Spelter. — A  good  demand  has  been  in 
evidence  throughout  the  week,  particu¬ 
larly  from  galvanizers,  who  report  a  very 
large  business.  While  an  advance  is  gen¬ 
erally  expected,  quotations  so  far  have 
remained  unchanged  at  5.7o(@5.75c,  New 
York,  5.55(^5.600.,  St.  Louis. 

The  advance  in  the  London  market  has 
made  further  progress,  owing  to  a  con¬ 
tinued  active  inquiry,  on  the  one  hand, 
while  supplies,  on  the  other,  especially  for 
near-by  shipment,  appear  to  be  rather 
scarce.  At  the  close  the  quotations  are 
£25  I2S.  6d.  for  good  ordinaries,  £25  17s. 
6d.  for  specials. 

Zinc  Sheets. — Sheet  zinc  is  quoted  at 
$7.50  per  100  lb.  (less  discount  of  8%), 
f.  o.  b.  cars  Lasalle  and  Peru,  in  6oo-lb. 
casks,  for  gauges  Nos.  9  to  22,  both  in¬ 
clusive,  widths  from  32  to  60  in.,  both 
inclusive,  and  lengths  from  84  to  96  in., 
both  inclusive.  The  freight  rate  to  New 
York  is  27.5c.  per  100  lb.  The  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  the  base  price  for  sheet  zinc  since 
January  i,  1905,  have  been  as  follows: 
December  30,  1904,  $7.25;  January  7,  1905, 
$7.50;  May  12,  $7.25;  June  i,  $7;  July  29, 
$7.25;  August  10,  $7.50. 

St.  Louis  Spelter  Market. — The  John 
Wahl  Commission  Co.  telegraphs  us.  as 
follows :  Spelter  is  unsettled  and  very 
sensitive.  The  latest  sales  here  are  on  a 
basis  of  about  5.65c.  The  majority  of  the 
smelters  have  withdrawn  from  the  market 
until  higher  prices  are  obtainable. 

Spanish  Zinc  Ore  Market. — Messrs. 
Barrington  &  Holt  report  from  Carta¬ 
gena,  Spain,  under  date  of  Aug  12,  that 
prices  are  unchanged  at  75  fr.  per  ton  for 
blende,  35%  zinc,  and  55  fr.  for  cala¬ 
mine,  30%  zinc.  Just  now  there  is  ?. 
special  demand  for  calamine. 

Antimony. — The  market  is  quiet,  and 
the  quotations  are  nominal  at  13^(^145/20., 
depending  upon  brands  and  deliveries. 


Nickel. — Quotations  for  large  lots,  New 
York  or  other  parallel  delivery,  are  40®. 
47c.  per  lb.,  according  to  size  and  condi¬ 
tion  of  order.  For  small  quantities,  prices 
range  from  48  up  to  60c.,  also  according 
to  size  of  order  and  deliveries. 


Platinum. — Quotations  are  firm  at 
$20.50  per  oz.  Gas-engine  sparking  points 
vary  from  87c.  for  “A,”  to  $1.80  for  “B.” 

Platinum  in  manufactured  forms  is 
strong.  Messrs.  Eimer  &  Amend,  of  New 
York,  quote  for  different  forms  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Heavy  sheet  and  rod,  7Sc.  per 
gram;  foil  and  wire,  80c.;  crucibles  and 
dishes,  85c. ;  perforated  wire,  90c. ;  and 
cones  $i  per  gram. 

Quicksilver. — The  market  is  a  little 
easier.  The  New  York  quotation  is  $40 
per  flask  of  75  lb.  for  large  orders,  and 
$40.50(a$4i  for  small  lots.  San  Francisco 
prices  hold  steady  at  $39  for  domestic 
orders,  and  $37.50(g$38  for  export  busi¬ 
ness.  The  London  market  is  5s.  lower, 
£7  2s.  6d.  being  quoted  both  by  first  hands 
and  jobbers. 

Manganese  Alloys. — Prices  for  manga¬ 
nese  alloys  in  Germany  are  given  by  Paul 
Speier  as  below.  The  prices  are  for  or¬ 
ders  of  not  less  than  500  kg.,  delivered  in 
Bremen,  and  are  as  follows,  per  100  kilo- 
groms : 

Marks 


Manganese  Copper,  No.  1,  30^  Mn .  266 

No.  2.28%  Mn .  176 

No.  3,  20  to  25% .  166 

Manganese  Tin,  No.  1,  55%  Mn.,  no  iron .  366 

No.  2,  56%  Mn.,  some  Iron . .  225 

Manganese  Nickel,  No.  1,  free  of  Iron .  460 

No.  2,  traces  of  Iron .  270 


Manganese  metal  is  quoted  at  3.60 
marks  per  kg. — 38.8c.  per  lb. — delivered  in 
Bremen. 

Minor  Metals. — For  minor  metals  and 
their  alloys,  wholesale  prices  are  f.  o.  b. 
works : 


Aluminum.  Per  lb. 

No.  1,  90%  ingots .  33@37c. 

No.  2,  99%  ingots .  31@34c. 

Rolled  Sheets .  4c.  up. 

Aluminum-Bronze .  20@23c. 

Nickel-alum .  33®39c. 

Bismuth .  1|2.10 

Cadmium,  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg .  77c. 

Chromium,  pure  (N.  Y.) .  80c. 

Copper,  red  oxide .  50c. 

Ferro-Molybdenum  (50%) .  95c. 

Ferro-Titanium  (20^23%  N.  Y.)...  75c. 

Ferro-Chrom.  (74%) . 

Ferro-Tungsten  ( 37  % ) .  29c. 

Magnesium,  pure  (N.  Y.) .  $1.60 

Manganese  (98@99%  N.  Y.) .  75c. 

Manganese  Cu.  (30@70%  N.  Y.)...  .40c. 

Molybdenum  (98@99%  N.  Y.) .  $1.75 

Tantalic  acid  (N.  Y.) .  50c. 

Thallium,  f.  o.  b.  Breslau,  Germany.  65@70c. 

Phosphorus,  foreign .  45c. 

Phosphorus.  American .  70c. 

Tungsten  (best),  i>ound  lots .  90c. 

Variations  in  prices  depend  chiefly  upon 
the  size  and  condition  of  orders. 


MisMuri  Ore  Market. 


Joplin,  Aug.  26. 

The  highest  price  reported  paid  for  zinc 
was  $52  per  ton  for  two  bins  of  the  choic¬ 
est  ore  in  Joplin.  The  assay  basis  price 
was  $46(g$48  per  ton  of  60%  zinc,  and  the 
average  price  of  all  ores  was  $47  per 
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ton,  silicate  ores  selling  at  $16  to  $26  per 
ton.  Buyers  announce  a  further  cut  to 
a  $45  basis  for  next  week,  with  the  high¬ 
est  at  $49  per  ton.  As  has  been  pre¬ 
viously  announced  in  the  Journal,  pro¬ 
ducers  have  realized  that  prices  were 
higher  than  spelter  consumption  would 
warrant,  and  there  will  be  no  effort  made 
to  stay  the  decline  announced  for  next 
week,  but  it  is  possible  that  they  may 
take  action  if  a  further  decline  is  an¬ 
nounced  for  the  second  week  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  It  is  assumed  by  the  zinc-ore  pro¬ 
ducers  that  the  spelter  market  will  war¬ 
rant  a  $45  basis  price,  and  believing  they 
hold  the  key  to  the  ore  situation,  they 
may  attempt  to  keep  the  price  to  that  fig¬ 
ure.  The  producers  have  progressed  from 
the  seven-to-one  theory  of  a  couple  of 
years  ago  to  an  eight-to-one  theory — that 
is,  that  the  smelters  can  pay  eight  times 
as  much  per  ton  for  zinc  ore  as  spelter  is 
per  100  pounds,  when  the  metal  market  is 
$5  or  better.  With  the  St.  Louis  market 
at  $5,571/2,  an  equivalent  would  be  $44.60 
for  60%  zinc,  but  it  is  not  the  idea  of  the 
producers  that  the  metal  market  should 
rule  the  ore  market  any  more  than  the 
price  of  flour  rules  the  price  of  wheat,  or 
that  the  price  of  cotton  goods  rules  the 
price  of  cotton.  It  is  believed  that  the 
consumption  of  spelter  will  warrant  a 
price  of  $5.80  per  100  lb.,  St.  Louis,  and 
that  if  the  smelters  will  keep  the  price  at 
this  figure  they  will  make  a  good  profit 
with  ore  on  a  $45  basis. 

Lead  ore  was  the  feature  of  the  week, 
marking  an  advance  of  $3  per  ton  on  all 
grades,  two  of  the  local  smelters  advanc¬ 
ing  the  price  to  $65  per  ton  of  80% 
grades,  with  at  least  one  bin  of  choice 
ore  selling  at  $64  per  ton.  This  is  $12 
per  ton  higher  for  lead  and  $12  per  ton 
higher  for  zinc  than  a  year  ago. 

A  review  of  the  eight  months  ending  to¬ 
day  brings  out  the  fact  that  zinc  ore  has 
averaged  in  price  $44.90  per  ton  and  lead 
$58.54  per  ton.  The  total  value  of  $8,448,- 
780  for  both  ores  is  over  a  million  dollars 
per  month,  or  approximately  $12,600,000 
for  the  year  1905,  a  probable  Increase  of 
$1,200,000  over  1904. 

Following  are  the  shipments  of  zinc  and 
lead  ore  from  the  various  camps  of  the 
district  for  the  week  and  the  district  totals 
for  the  eight  months  ending  today: 


Joplin . I 

Onrtenrillo-Webb  Oity. 

Galenn-Empire . 

Dnonweg . 

Oronogo . 

Aaron . 

Garth 'ige . 

Nook  City . 

Onnby . 

Alba . 

Proaperity . 

Baxter  Springs . 

Sherwood . 

Wentworth . 

Sto^t  City . 

Reeds . 

Zincite . 

Spargeon . 

Totals . 


Zinc,  lb. 

Lead,  lb. 

Value. 

2,713,770 

285  380 

$76,836 

2,128  590 

390,080 

62,300 

915,300 

111,310 

25,110 

736,320 

100,510 

20.440 

314,020 

1,740 

6,835 

675,470 

12,770 

78,650 

2,076 

42,000 

1,110 

231, 0"0 

13,000 

4,000 

214,880 

5,720 

265  300 

98,6t0 

9,330 

124  950 

1,910 

763S0 

1  SSO 

1970 

230,580 

4,830 

302,630 

8,320 

69,920 

1,600 

46,830 

5,790 

1,350 

60,980 

1,340 

9,300,060 

1,010,890 

$247,846 

Zinc  Talae,  the  week,  $216,030  ;  9  months,  $7,272,750 
Lead  ralne,  the  week.  $31,815  ;  9  months,  1,166,130 


The  average  prices  for  zinc  ore  for  the 


week  were  $46.96;  for  the  year,  $44.95  per 


ton.  For  lead  ore  the  average  was  $63 
per  ton  for  the  week,  and  $60.02  for  the 
year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average 
monthly  prices  of  zinc  and  lead  ores  in 
Joplin,  by  months: 


ZINC  ORE  AT  JOPLIN. 


LEAD  ORE  AT  JOPLIN. 


Month. 

1904. 

1906. 

Month. 

1904. 

1906. 

33.33 

52.00 

55.56 

61  50 

Feb . 

33.63 

62.77 

66.37 

67.62 

35.40 

47.40 

57.20 

67.20 

36.75 

42.88 

58.00 

58.00 

May . 

34.87 

43.31 

57.77 

68.27 

32.93 

40.76 

56.60 

67.80 

33.37 

43.00 

July . 

53.00 

58.00 

Wisconsin  Ore  Market. 


Platteville,  Aug.  26. 

The  producers  of  the  Platteville  zinc 
and  lead  district  have  been  making  hay 
while  the  sun  shines.  Every  mill  and 
separating  plant  has  been  running  its 
utmost.  Prices  were  never  so  high  be¬ 
fore;  while  there  was  practically  no  ore 
bought  on  an  assay  basis,  at  the  same  time 
purchasers’  prices  were  equivalent  to 
about  $49  a  ton  for  60%  zinc.  The  En¬ 
terprise  loaded  and  shipped  seven  car¬ 
loads.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
only  two  regular  buyers  in  the  southwest 
Wisconsin  field  there  is  not  much  com¬ 
petition,  as  each  of  them  has  his  regu¬ 
lar  customers.  Lead  holds  its  own  at 
$56,  not  very  much  being  loaded. 


Mining  Stocks. 


New  York.  Aug.  30. 

Speculation  has  been  strong,  with  many 
fluctuations,  and  a  market  rather  uncer¬ 
tain  in  some  directions.  In  spite  of  gen¬ 
erally  favorable  conditions.  Amalgamated 
Copper  had  a  set-back,  losing  several 
points,  though  it  closed  at  $86j^.  The  in¬ 
dustrials  were  generally  strong.  The 
peace  news  had  only  a  moderate  effect. 

On  the  Consolidated  Exchange  there 
were  the  usual  small  dealings  in  the  Com¬ 
stocks.  In  the  Cripple  Creek  stocks,  Port¬ 
land  sold  at  $2.25 ;  Isabella,  30c. ;  Cripple 
Creek  at  8c.  Work  was  quoted  at  I0l4@ 
lie.  In  the  newer  stocks.  Sandstorm  was 
dealt  in  at  60c.,  and  Tonopah  Mining  at 
$3.20  per  share. 

In  the  outside  market  there  was  no  spe¬ 
cial  feature,  and  changes  were  small. 
Greene  Copper  was  a  little  higher,  clos¬ 
ing  at  $26%.  There  were  a  good  many 
sales  of  United  Copper,  closing  prices  be¬ 
ing  $38  for  the  common,  and  $78  for  the 
preferred.  It  was  rather  a  quiet  market. 


Boston.  Aug.  29. 

The  keen  edge  has  worn  off  in  copper 
share  speculation,  although  at  times  the 
blade  is  whetted  by  a  show  of  buoyancy 
in  individual  cases.  There  has  been  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  class  of  stocks  that  are  never 
quoted  except  in  an  active  market  and 
which  are  known  to  have  no  value.  It  is 


easy  to  double  the  value  of  a  stock  which 
has  been  selling  under  $1,  and  this  has 
been  done  in  several  cases  of  late.  There 
is  really  no  significance  to  such  moves 
except  that  perhaps  some  unfortunate  is 
enabled  to  slide  out  while  there  is  a  mar¬ 
ket  on.  The  dire  predictions  made  that 
copper  is  going  to  break  badly,  and  that  the 
shares  will  follow,  are  not  heeded  by  the 
knowing  ones,  although  they  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  restrict  business  in  the  stock 
mark-t.  As  a  proof  that  the  metal  will  go 
off  materially,  it  was  reported  today  that 
the  largest  consumer  of  copper  in  the 
world  had  bought  a  large  amount  of  cop¬ 
per,  deliverable  in  July,  1906,  at  I5J4 
cents. 

Atlantic  mining  has  been  the  special  pet 
of  late,  touching  $23.50,  an  advance  of 
$5  for  the  week.  There  has  been  con¬ 
siderable  buying  by  Lake  people,  who 
always  have  news  early,  as  they  are  on 
the  spot.  Mohawk  had  a  $3-3754  rise  to 
$61.25,  but  is  off  $1.50  from  this  now.  It 
is  thought  that  dividend  payments  will  be 
started  next  year  at  the  rate  of  $4  per 
share.  Osceola  spurted  $3  to  $104.50,  but 
lost  $2  of  it.  Bingham  had  a  day  or  two 
of  activity,  rising  $3  25  to  $33-50.  losing 
$1.75  of  it.  Centennial  rose  $2.25  to  $28.25, 
reacting  $1.50,  and  Franklin  was  favored 
with  a  $1.50  rise  to  $15,  losing  one-half 
the  gain.  Greene  touched  $27,  and  seems 
to  have  recovered  from  the  late  pressure. 
Qunicy  rose  $3  to  $109  on  expectations 
that  the  dividend  will  be  increased,  and 
Wolverine  went  to  $125.  This  company 
has  again  increased  its  semi-annual  divi¬ 
dend,  now  paying  $6.  Six  months  ago  it 
paid  $5,  and  a  year  ago  $4.  Tamarack  rose 
$5  to  $128,  reacting  to  $126.  Utah  had  a 
$1.8754  spurt  to  $47.25,  closing  at  $46.75 
tonight;  and  United  States  rose  $2.3754 
to  $35.25,  closing  a  trifle  below  this.  The 
latter  company’s  smelter  at  its  Mammoth 
property  in  California  will  be  ready  to 
start  early  in  September.  Tecumseh 
touched  $10,  but  is  not  so  active  as  it  was. 
Mass  rose  $i  to  $9.50,  and  Michigan  $1.25 
to  $15.25,  but  both  are  fractionally  lower 
now.  Amalgamated  touched  $88.75  during 
the  week,  but  is  $2.25  lower  than  this  to¬ 
night. 

A  Salt  Lake  report  that  the  United 
States  Mining  Co.  was  negotiating  for  the 
purchase  of  the  Daly  Judge  mine,  is  de¬ 
nied  by  the  parties  interested. 


Colorado  Springs.  Aug.  25. 

The  mining  market  has  been  unusually 
active  during  the  past  week  and  Cripple 
Creek  stocks  have  been  in  good  demand. 
Prices  have  made  an  advance  in  quite  a 
number  of  instances,  but  this  has  not 
brought  out  a  very  large  amount  of  stock. 
Elkton  stockholders  are  receiving  their 
dividend  of  0.5c.  per  share. 

El  Paso  has  been  quite  an  active  trader, 
although  this  stock  has  registered  a  slight 
decline,  selling  today  for  $1.24.  Elkton 
has  advanced,  and  sold  today  for  4454c. 


THE  ENGINEERING  AND  MINING  JOURNAL. 


September  2,  1905. 


Monthly  ATerage  Prices  of  Metals. 


Findley  has  also  made  a  similar  advance 
and  was  traded  in  today  at  74c.  Gold 
Sovereign  has  increased  about  2c.  and 
sold  today  for  13HC.  Isabella  remains 
close  to  29J4c.  Vindicator  sold  during 
the  week  for  85c.  Cripple  Creek  Consoli¬ 
dated  sold  up  to  8c. ;  United  Gold  Mines 
at  i6c.  There  were  no  sales  of  Portland. 


STOCK  QUOTATIONS, 


SILVER. 


NEW  YORK. 


Week  August  29. 


San  Francisco.  Aug.  24. 

A  little  strength  was  shown  in  the  Com¬ 
stocks  early  in  the  week,  but  it  lacked 
backing,  and  the  close  was  rather  weak. 
Ophir  sold  today  at  $6.25;  Hale  &  Nor- 
cross,  $1.35;  Consolidated  California  & 
Virginia,  $1.20;  Mexican,  $1.20  per  share. 

The  Tonopahs  were  not  very  active, 
and  showed  rather  a  pensive  tendency  at 
the  close,  Montana  Tonopah  selling  at 
$3.10,  and  Tonopah  Belmont  at  $1.50  per 
share. 

Oil  stocks  were  a  little  more  active. 
Home  brought  s8c.,  and  Associated  Oil 
S5C.,  with  fair  sales  of  both. 


NEW  YORK  INDUSTRIALS. 


The  New  York  prices  are  In  cents  per  fine 
ounce;  the  London  quotation  Is  In  pence  per 
standard  ounce,  .925  fine. 


COPPER. 


BOSTON, 


Dividends. 


Payable.  Rate.  Amount. 


Company. 


B.  A  H . Aug.  28 

Calumet  A  Arizona . Sept.  20 

Calumet  A  Hecia . Sept.  71 

Federal  Mg.  A  8m . Sept.  15 

Federal  Mg.  A  Sm..  pfd . Sept.  15 

Gen.  Cbemical  pfd . Oct.  2 

National  Lead,  pfd . Nept.  15 

New  Cent ury,  zinc . S-pt.  1 

North  Butte . Sept.  30 

Parrot,  copper . Sept.  12 

Repnbiic  Iron  A  Steel,  pfd  .  Oct.  2 

Standard  Oil . Sept.  15 

Wolverine . Oct.  1 


New  York  prices  are  In  cents  per  pound.  Elec¬ 
trolytic  quotations  are  tor  cakes.  Ingots  or  wire 
bars ;  cathodes  are  usually  0.26c  lower.  The 
London  prices  are  In  pounds  sterling,  per  long 
ton  ot  2,240  lb.,  standard  copper. 


TIN  IN  NEW  YORK. 


•Monthly.  SBi-monthly.  tQuar'erly.  tSemi-A  .nnally. 


Assessments. 


Company. 


Delinq.  Sale.  Amt, 


American . 

Alpha  Con . 

Anaconda  Tonopah. 

Andes . 

beicber . 

Bullion . 

Bunker  Hill . 

Caledonia . 

Con.  Cal.  A  Va . 

Gould  A  Curry . 

Jenny  Lind . 

Julia  Con . 

May  Day . 

Potosi .  , 

Snowflake . 

St.  Louis . 

Scorpion . 

Tonopah  Utah . 

Union  Con . 


Prices  are  In  cents  per  pound. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


LEAD  IN  NEW  YORK. 


PITTSBURG. 


St.  Louis. 


Adams . 

American  Nettle . 

Center  Creek . 

Central  Coal  h  Coke. 


COLORADO  SPRINGS. 


Prices  are  In  cents  per  pound. 


Name  of  Company. 


[First 


Columbia . 

Con.  Coal . 

Doe  Run . 

Granite  Bimetallic 
St.  Joe . 


Elk  ton . 

El.Paso . 

Isabella... . 
Portland. . . 
vindicator. 


St.  Louis. 


Month. 


January... 

February.. 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August . 

September. 
October.... 
November.. 
December . 


LONDON.  (By  Cable.*)  Aug.  30. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Camp  Bird. . 

Consolidated  Gold  Fields. 

De  Beers . 

Dolores . 

Bast  Rand . 

El  Oro . 

Esperanza . 

Modderfonteiii . 

Rand  Mines . 

Rio  Tin  to . 

Simmer  and  Jack . 

Stratton’s  Independence 
Tomboy . . 


New  York  and  St.  Louis  prices  are  In  cents  per 
pound.  The  London  prices  are  In  pounds  sterling 
per  long  ton  (2,240  lb.)  good  ordinary  brands. 


•Ex-div:dend. 

1  Assessment  Paid. 


fist  Instalment  Paid, 
$  2d  Installment  Paid 


Furnished  by  Wm.  P.  Bonbright  A  Oo.,  New  York, 


Month. 

1904. 

1906. 

Month. 

1904.  1906. 

Jan . 

4.347 

4.662 

July . 

4.192  4.624 

Feb . 

4.375 

4.460 

Aug . 

4.111  . 

Mar . 

4.476 

4.470 

Sept . 

4.200  . 

April . 

4.476 

4.500 

Oct . 

4.200  . 

May . 

4.423 

4.600 

Nov . 

4.200  . 

June . 

4.486 

4.500 

Dec _ - _ 

4.600  . 

Av.,  year. 

4.309  . 

Month. 

1904.  1906. 

Month. 

1904.  1906. 

Jan . 

28.846  29.326 

July . 

26.673  31  760 

Feb . 

28.087  29i262 

.August .... 

27.012  . 

Mar . 

28.317  29.623 

Sept... _ 

27.780  . 

April . 

28.132  30.626 

Oct . 

28.596  . 

May . 

27.718  30.049 

Nov . 

29.186  . 

J  une . 

-26.325  30.329 

Dec . 

29.286  . 

Av. ,  yea' . 

27.986  . 

Crucible  steel . 

.  12X 

12)i! 

12 

1,041 

Crucible  Steel,  Pref _ 

.  64)4 

64  1 

64 

940 

0.  Tonopah . 

.  .33 

.30  1 

.30 

1,000 

Cambria  Steel . 

..  27’,' 

27 

27 

2,078 

Philadelphia  Co . 

..  46 

45)4 

4614 

2,320 

Tonopah . 

14 

13)4 

13)4 

1,054 

Best  &  Belcher . 

1.15 

1.15 

1.16 

1.16 

Bullion . 

.32 

..32 

.30 

.31 

Caledonia . 

.36 

.35 

.30 

.30 

Confidence . 

.77 

.77 

.75 

.75 

Con.  Cal.  &  Vu . 

1.16 

1.16 

1.10 

1.10 

Gould  &  Curry . 

.12 

.li 

.11 

.11 

Hale  A  Norcross . 

1.36 

1.35 

1.10 

1.10 

Mexican .  . 

1.20 

1.20 

1.10 

1.15 

Occidental  Con . 

.87 

.87 

.87 

.87 

Ophir . 

6.12 

6.12 

6.76 

6.75 

Savage . . 

.48 

.48 

.45 

.46 

Sierra  Nevada . 

1  .32 

.40 

.31 

.36 

NEW  YOBK. 

Electrolytic. 

Lake. 

1904. 

1906. 

1904. 

1906. 

1904. 

1906. 

Jan . 

12.410 

16.008 

12  663 

16.128 

67.600 

68.262 

Feb . 

12.063 

16.011 

12.246 

16.136 

66.500 

67.963 

March.. 

12.299 

15.126 

12.661 

15.260 

67.321 

68.174 

April.... 

12.923 

14.920 

13.120 

16.045 

68.247 

67.017 

May..  .. 

12.768 

14.627 

13.000 

14.820 

67.321 

64.876 

June  ... 

12.269 

14.673 

12.399 

14.813 

66.398 

66.881 

July ... 

12.380 

14.888 

12.605 

16.006 

67.266 

66.887 

Aug . 

12.343 

12.468 

66.962 

Sept..  .. 

12.496 

12.620 

67.646 

Oct . 

12.993 

13.118 

60.012 

Nov . 

14.284 

14.456 

66.085 

Dec . 

14.661 

14.849 

66.384 

Year.. 

12.823 

12.990 

68.687 

. 

New  York. 

London. 

1904.  1906. 

1904.  1905. 

January . 

.'>7.006  M.690 

•26.423  27.930 

February . 

•>7.892  61.023 

-26.666  28.047 

March . 

■>6.741  68.046 

•26.164  26.794 

April . 

.'>4.202  66.600 

•24.974  26.108 

May . 

.'>6.430  67.832 

26.678  26.664 

Jane . 

.>6.673  58.428 

26.644  26.910 

July . 

.'>8.095  68.915 

26.760  27.163 

August . 

.'>7.806  . 

26.691  . 

September . 

.'>7.120 . 

•26.349  . 

October . 

.'>7.923  . 

26.760  . 

November . 

.'>8.453  . 

•26.952  . 

December . 

60.663  . 

•27.930  . 

Year . 

.57.221 . 

26.3991 . 

Am.  Smelting  &  Ref . 

131*1 

128* 

129’ 

126,600 

Am.  Smelting  A  Ret.,  Pf. 

128 

126 

126 

8,930 

Colorado  Fuel  A  Iron . . . 

47 

46* 

46* 

15,660 

National  Lead . 

44| 

433 

441 

8,160 

Pittsburg  Coal . 

15 

13| 

1,200 

Pittsburg  Coal,  Pf . 

53 

52 

62 

300 

Republic  I.  A  8 . 

22)f 

20! 

2ii 

18,095 

Republic  I.  A  S.,  Pf _ ; 

90 

87l 

88| 

62,150 

Teiin.  Coal  A  Iron . 1 

91| 

89| 

89 

32,900 

U.  8.  Steel . 

37| 

36* 

3^ 

396,800 

U.  8.  Steel,  Pf . 

105? 

104 

104* 

185,935 

Name  of  Company. 

High 

Low 

Clg. 

Sales 

VAmaigamated . 

88| 

86J 

85J 

376,590 

Anaconda . 

116 

117 

6,100 

Arizona  Consolidated.. 

30* 

30* 

30* 

2,300 

British  Col.  Copper . 

9| 

8| 

28,660 

Federal  Min.  A  Smelt. . . 

112 

112 

112 

300 

Federal  Preferred . 

96* 

943 

943 

2,000 

Greene  Copper . 

26| 

24? 

s? 

36,840 

Greene  Gold’. . 

4| 

4* 

4,650 

Mitchell . 

6* 

2,750 

Tennessee  Coopei . 

36? 

34 

34 

6,080 

Union  Copper . 

2* 

2 

16,300 

United  Copper . 

38r 

35? 

37 

48,310 

United  Copper,  Prof. . . . 

783  ■ 

77| 

783 

794 

Ailuuez . 

34>4  1 

3-2)4 

32)4! 

5,301 

Amalgamated . 

88)4 

85)4 

86  ! 

27.402 

Atlantic . 

23s  i 

18)4 

22  ' 

27,190 

Bingham . 

33H 

30’/, 

21)4' 

9,783 

Boston  Consolidated... 

8)4 

7)4 

8)4' 

6,466 

Calumet  A  Hecia . 

676 

660 

666 

106 

tgCentennlal . 

28)4 

26 

26)4 

9,740 

Mercur . 

.60 

.66 

.65 

1,000 

Copper  Range . 

72 

69 

70)4 

13,691 

D^y-West . 

16>i 

14)4 

16 

959 

Franklin . 

15 

13)4 

14)4 

7,423 

Elm  River . 

3V 

3 

3 

1,330 

Granby . 

7)4 

7)4 

7)4 

10,240 

Green  Con.  Copper . 

26)4 

24)4 

25)4 

11,611 

Isle  Royale . 

23)4 

22)4 

2154 

2,080 

JMass . 

9)4 

8)4 

9 

1,736 

Michigan . 

16), 

14 

14)4 

21,987 

Mohawk . . 

61)4 

67)4 

69)4 

7,843 

North  Butte . 

36S 

34)4 

36 

6,940 

Old  Dominion . 

28)4 

27 

27 

2,390 

•Osceola . 

104S 

100)4 

101)4 

6,877 

Parrot . 

27)4 

26*4 

26 

1,776 

•Quincy . 

109 

105 

106 

980 

Shannon  . 

8*4 

7)4 

7)4 

6,295 

Tamarack . 

128 

126 

128 

360 

Tecumseh . 

9)4 

8)4 

9)4 

17,261 

United  Copper,  com .... 

38 

36 

37)4 

14,740 

•United  States  . 

86’4 

32)4 

34 

23,818 

United  States  Coal  A  Oil 

lOV 

10)4 

10)4 

1,000 

•Utah . 

47)4 

46)4 

46)4 

10,466 

Winona . 

12)4 

11)4 

11)4 

1,036 

Wolverine . 

125 

124 

125 

392 

UWbdW> 


B.O... 
B.  C... 
B.  C... 
Bra^.l  I 
B.  O... 
N.F... 
B.  C... 


Gold,  Silver,  Lead, 


Name  of  Company  and 
Location. 


Quicksilver  and  Zinc  Companies — U.  S. 

I  ~  ^  Shares.  DlTiiiends.  ' ' 

Issued  vil  Total  to  Latest, 
capital  Val.  pa.^.  |An.t 

5  t.1,185,381  July  19U6  $  .30  ,  ! 
26  7.8611.000  July  1905  1.00 

100  30,807,629  Aug.  1906  1.26 
liiO  4.376.000  July  1906  1.26  , 
100  18,616,653  July  1906  1.76  ^ 
100  256,000  Sept.  1906  1.60 

100  376,000  Sept.  1906  1.26 

26  26,3.50,000  May  1905  .76  1 

100  466,061  July  1906  .60  : 

.  6,186,826  Apr.  1906  . | 

26  990,000  Feb.  1906  .02 

1  32,000  Aug.  1905  .01 

26  43.026,000  July  1905  10.00 
4,746  000  Aug.  1905  .50 

1,800,000  Feb.  1904  1.00  ; 
2,900.000  Sept.  1906  2.00  i 
90,860,000  Sept.  1906  10.00 
2,060,104  May  1906  .18 

170.000  Oct.  1904  .10 

643,169  July  1906  .07 

1  30,000  July  1904  .02 

1  229,104  Dec.  1904  .01 

26  121.000  July  1905  .60 

100  767,662  July  1906  1.00 

1  173,428  July  1906  .02 

1  180,000  Mar.  1905  .00^ 

20  4,761,000  June  1906  .60 

6  2,926,370  May  1905  .72 

1  21,876  July  1905  .01 

100  762,072  Apr.  1906  1.60 

1  20,419  Feb.  1904  .01 

1  1,491.961  May  1905  .OOJ 

1  961,250  Aug.  1905  .02 

603.750  Sept.  1905  2.60 
1,426,260  Sept.  1905  1.75 
1  60,000  May  1906  .01 

100  1.300,000  Aug.  1906  10.00 

1  1,407  604  May  1905  .01 

1  10.000  Jan.  1906  .00^ 

1  1,031.250  Aug,  1905  .06 

25  350.000  Apr,  1905  .01 

100  13,787,350  Aug.  1905  .60 

26  6.462.000  Mar.  1905  .06 

20  3,300,000  June  1906  .10 

202,100  July  1905  .03 

25,000  July  1905  .01 

780.000  July  1905  .05 

169,441  Oct.  1904  .16 

295,694  Aug.  1906  .06 

46,800  Apr.  1905  12.00 
2  117  Jan.  1906  .20 

1,980  000  Nov.  1904  .05 

1  667,000  Oct.  1904  .03 


Coal,  Iron  and  Other  Industrials — United  States. 


m* 


Wl 


IT!  7. 


m  7 


ir!  iTi 


Utah  Con.,  c . 

Victoria,  Utah _ 

Vindicator  Con.,  g 

Wash  No.  2,  g . 

Wolverine,  c . 

Work,  g . 

Yankee  Con . 

Yellow  Aster,  g. . . . 


25 

4,104.000 

May 

1905 

4.00 

1 

27,124 

Apr. 

1905 

.01 

100 

14,346,780 

Sept. 

1905 

1.76 

1 

61,790 

Feb. 

1904 

.03 

1 

21,000 

July 

1905 

.02 

6 

760,000 

July 

1906 

.30 

100 

8,100,000 

Aug. 

1906 

3.00 

10 

931,366 

July 

1906 

.30 

20.000  Feb.  1904  .05  , 

10,606  Mar.  1904  .06  ' 

1,797,400  July  1904  .26  , 

4,821.200  July  1906  2.00 

12.600  Mar.  1904  .06 

6,347,950  Sept.  1906  .60  I 

47.600  May  1906  . 

284,926  July  1906  .10 

50,000  July  1906  .01^1 

6,167,080  July  1906  .10  , 

1,931,411  May  1903  .60 

16.000  Apr.  1904  .01  , 

16,220.000  Aug.  1906  3.00  I 
72,000  Dec.  1904  .01  ! 

.  3,376  Dec.  1904  .03 

94.000  Jan.  1904  .01 

213,000  Aug.  1904  .01^ 

6.5001 Aug.  1904  .01 

4,069,500  Dec.  1904  .16 

66.800  Aug.  1905  .06 

9.260.000  July  1905  .661 

170  600  Apr.  1904  .01 

166.600  Jan.  1906  .OIJ 

4,160,331  Sept.  1903  .10 

4  605,863  May  1906  .12^ 


Name  of  Company  and 
Location. 


Ala.  Con.,  C.  &  I.,pf..lAla.  .. 
Allis-Ctaalmers,  pf  . . .  U  S . . . 

Alma  Oil . jOal.. .. 

Amer.  Ag.  Cbem.,  pf  .  |u.  S . . . 

American  Cement.  ..  Pa . 

American  Coal . Md _ 

Associated  Oil . lOal _ 

Bon  Air  C.  &  I.,  pf  ....iTenii . 

Cambria  Steel . Pa. _ 

Caribou  Oil . :Cal _ 

Central  C.  &  C..  com..  Mo _ 

Central  C.  &  C..  pf.  ..  Mo _ 

Central  Oil . W.  Va. 

Claremont  Oil . iOal _ 

Col.  b  Hock.  C.  &1...01ilc  .. 

Consolidated  Coal .  ..Illl . 

Consolidated  Coal _ iMd _ 

Empire  8.  &  I.,  pf _ 'N.  J  .. 

Esperanza  Oil . !0al _ 

Fairmont  Coal . W.  Va. 

Four  Oil . .  . . (Osl.  - 

General  Cbem.  Com.,  n.  S  .. 

General  Cbem.,  pf _ iu.  S. .. 

George’s  O’k  Coal _ Md  .  . . 

Home  Oil . jCal..  . 

Ill.  Crude  Oil . |i'al _ 

Imperial  Oil . jCid _ 

Jeff  &  Cl’f  C.  a  1 ,  cm.  Pa . 

Jeff.  &  Cl’f.  C.  &  I.,pf  Pa . 

Keystone  Oil . Colo  . . 

Kern  River  Oil . Cal _ 

Lehigh  Coal  &  Nav. . .  Pa . 

Maryland  Coal.pf _ Md _ 

Monon  R.  Coal,  pf .  . .  Pa . 

Monte  Cristo  Oil . Cal _ 

National  Carbon,  pf  .  U.  S... 

New  Central  Coal _ Md _ 

OH  City  Petroleum. . .  Cal _ 

Pacific  Coast  Borax . .  Cal _ 

Peerless  OH .  al _ 

Penna.  Salt . Pa. _ 

Penna.  stee, . Pa . 

Phila.  Gas,  com . Pa . 

PhUa.  Gas,  pf..  _ Pa . 

Pittsburg  Coal,  pf _ Pa . 

Pocahontas  Coll.,  pf..  W.  Va. 

Sloss-Sheffield,  com..  Ala _ 

Sloss-Sheffield,  pf _ Ala _ 

Somerset  Coal . Pa. . . . . 

Standard  OH . U.  S... 

Tenn.  C.  &  I.,  com  . . .  Tenn  .. 

Tenn.  C.  &  I.,  pf . Tenn . 

Texas  &  Pacific  Coal.l’Texas . 

Thirty-three  011 . |Cal . . . . 

'  Union  OH . Cal _ 

Union  National  Gas..|Pa . 

U.  8.  Steel  Corp.,  cm.iU.  S  .. 
U.  S.  Steel  Corp.,  pf..  U.  8... 
Va.  Carolina  Ch.,  cm .  U.  8. . . 
Va.  Carolina  Ch.,  pf..  U.  S. .. 
Westmoreland  Coal . .  Pa . 


,  Shares.  1 

Author- _ 

„  ,  Par 

Capital,  iggued .  Val.  Date. 

$ 


Date.  lAmt, 


$2,600,000  $24,638 
26,000.000  200,000 
400,000  400,000 
20,000,000  181,360 
2,000,000  200,000 
1,600,000  60,000 
21,000,00021,000,000 
2,600,000  18.803 

60,000.000  900,000 
100,000  80,000 
6,126,000  61,250 

1,876,000  18,760 

1,600,000  60,000 
600,000  460,000 
7.000,000  69,244 

6,000,000  60,000 
10,260,000  102,500 
6,000,000  23,700 

;  126,000  126,000 
I  12,000,000  120,000 

600,000  300,000 
12,500,000  74,103 

12,600,000  100,000 
2,600,000  22.000 
100,000  100,000 
I  200,000  200,000 

i  1,000,000  100,000 

;  1,600,000  16,000 
I  1,600,000  16,000 

i  2,000,0002,000,000 
1  2,000,000  20,000 
!  14,346,660  346,897 
j  2,000,000  18,860 

10,000,000  100,000 

i  600,000  600,000 

I  4,600,000  46,000 

I  1,000,000  60,000 

600.000  600.000 
2,000,000  19,000 

1,000,000  92,000 

3,000,000  60,000 

,  25,000,000  168,214 
!  28,963,029  679,061 
1  6,744,813  114.896 
32,000,000  297,010 
1,600,000  16,000 
7,600,000  76,000 

20,000,000  67,000 

4,000,000  40,000 

100,000,000  970,000 
22,663,600  226,636 
248,000  2,480 

2,000,000  20,000 
600,000  100,000 
10,000,000  100,000 
9,000.000  90,000 

560,000,0005,083,026 
360.281,1003,603.141 
38,000,000  279,844 
20,000,000  180.000 
3,000,000  60,000 


100  $905,266  May  1906  $1.76 

100  3,213,760  Feb.  1904  1.76 
1  ,  67,600  Nov.  1904  .03 

100  I  6,286,790  Apr.  1906  3.00 
10  :  820.000  July  1906  .30 

26  1,682,600  Sept.  1905  1.26 
1  630,000  Aug.  1906  .014 

100  249,767  Oct.  1904  1.60 

60  9,160,000  Aug.  1906  .76 

1  66,000  July  1906  .07 

100  ;  1,089,376  July  1906  1.60 
100  960,933  July  1906  1.26 

26  182,600  May  1904  .25 

1  58,500  June  1906  .01 

100  173,086  Feb.  1906  ,25 

100  360,000  July  1904  1.00 

100  7,356,660  Feb.  1905  4.00 
100  498,000  July  1905  1.60 

1  2,600  Oct.  1904  .01 

100  600,000  Feb.  1905  3.00 

1  106,406  July  1905  .01 

100  1,300,607  Dec.  1903  1.26 
100  3,476,178  July  1905  1.50 
100  1,188,000  July  1904  3.00 
1  607,600  Oct.  1904  .024 

1  12,600  Dec.  1904  .OlJ 

100  880,000  July  1906  .20 

100  330,000  Aug.  1905  6.00 

100  760,500  Aug.  1906  2.60 

1 ,  8,000  July  1904  .OOf 

100  39,600  May  1906  .13 

60  22,8.39.609  May  1906  2.00 
100  1,282,336  June  1906  3.60 
100  2,960,946  Jan.  1905  .77 

1  120,000  July  1905  .01 

100  2,047,600  May  1906  1.76 
20  290,000  May  1904  .40 

1  66,000  July  1906  .OOi 

100  2,086,500  Aug.  1905  1.00 
10  396,320  May  1906  .14 

50  13,928,000  Apr.  1905  3.00 
100  6,271,997  May  1906  3.60 
60  6,249,847  Aug.  1905  .76 

60  1,583.605  Mar.  1906  1.26 
100  11,434,962  Apr.  1905  1.76 
100  347,500  Aug.  1905  1.60 

100  187,600  Apr.  1906  2.60 

100  2,439,600  July  1905  1.75 
100  80,000  Feb.  1904  2.00 

100  270,735.000  Sept.  1905  6.00 
100  1,663,216  Aug.  1906  1.00 
100  360,324  Aug.  1905  2.00 

100  1,930,000  Mar.  1906  2.00 
6  430,000  July  1906  .10 

100  1,118,766  May  1905  .60 

100  1,260,000  Apr.  1906  2.00 
100  63.360,978  Dec.  1903  1.60 
100  137,013,070  Aug.  1906  1  76 
100  3,678,829  June  1903  1.26 
100  9,300,869  July  1906  2.00 
60  8,430,000  Apr.  1905  2.60 


Canada,  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America. 


26 

8,700,000 

July 

1906 

2.00 

26 

437,600 

Jan. 

1904 

1.26 

6 

1,316.000 

Dec. 

1904 

.24 

1 

600,000 

July 

1906 

.26 

1 

76  000 

July 

1906 

.01 

100 

460,000 

July 

1906 

1.00 

100 

760,000 

Nov. 

1904 

3.00 

6 

27,450 

Oct. 

1903 

.06 

26 

197,084 

July 

1906 

.60 

1 

280,071 

Apr. 

1906 

.001 

10 

17,086.322 

Dec. 

1904 

.76 

25 

780,000 

July 

1906 

.76 

10 

226.000 

June 

1904 

.01 

3,636,000  July  1905  2.00 

17,6001  Aug.  1906  .04 

1,302,000  July  1906  .04 

234.679  June  1904  .03 


26  2,430,000  Ang.  1906  6.00 


16,000  May  1906  .OOJ 
100  000  Aug.  1906  .05 

638,789  Feb.  1904  .16 


Name  of  Company  ind 
Location. 


Amlstad  y  Conc’rdia.  I 
Butters’  Salvador,  g. .  I 
Cariboo  McKln’y,  f.. 

Carmen,  g.s . 

Coplapo,  c . 

Crow’s  Nest  Pass . . . . ! 
Dominion  Coal,  com. 
Dominion  Coal,  pf....|: 

Dos  Estrellas,  g.  s _ 

El  Oro,  g.  s . 

Esperansa,  s.  g . i 

Granby  Con . 

Greene  Con.,  copper..; 

Greene  Con.,  gold . 

Guggenheim  Expl.... 

LeRol  No.  2,  g . I 

:  N.  Y.  &  Hond.  Roe....l' 

North  Star . ; 

i  N.  8.  St.  a  Coal,  com., 

'  N.  8.  St.  a  Coal,  pf..., 

^  Penoles . 

Providence,  g.  s . ’ 

Reco,  g.  B.l . 

Slocan  Star . 

St.  John  del  Rey,  g... 

St.  Eugene  Con . 

Tilt  Cove,  c . 

Tyee,  c . 


,  Shares.  Dividends. 

Author-  _ _  _ _ 

_  ,  Par  _  .  , .  Latest. 

Capital,  iggued.  Val.  Total  to - - - 

$  Date.  Date.  I  Amt. 


$480,000 
760,000  1 
1,260,0001,5 
27,600 
1,1’25,000  1 
3,500,00(y  1 
15,000,000  ] 
3,000,000 
160,000' 
6,760,0001,( 
2,276,000  i 
13,363,0301,: 
8,640,000  t 
6,000,000  i 
17,000,000  ] 
3,000,000  ] 
1,600,000  ] 
1,600,0001,; 
6,0(XM)00 
2,000,000 

. 3,i 

200,000 
1,000,000  ! 

600,000  I 
3,000,000  I 
3,600,0003,! 
l.OOO.OOO' 
940,000^  : 


60,  $268, 
6 ;  600, 
1  646, 

26  117, 

10  3,000, 
26  968, 

100  1,060, 
100  3,330, 
60  1,020, 
6  2,706, 
6  1,486, 
10  133, 

10  3,067, 
10  300, 

100  1,837, 
26  403, 

10  2,0i0, 

1  361, 


, 064,  Jan. 
,000!  Apr. 
,837  Feb. 
,437  Jan. 
,900  Oct. 
,947  Apr. 
,000  Dec. 
,000  Jan. 
,5.^6  July 
,800  July 
,349  May 
,6.30' Dec. 
,600!Aug. 
,000  July 
,600  July 
200  Jan. 
,000  Aug. 
,000  Dec. 
,600|Nov. 
,000  Apr. 
,376  July 
,224  Oct. 
,082  Apr. 
,000  Dec. 
.lOllDec. 
,060|Mar. 
,360  Jan. 
,800'Dec. 


1906  $1.71 
1906  .26 

1904  .04 

1906  2.37 
1904  1.204 
1904  2.60 

1903  1.7b 
1906  4.0U 
1906  13.65 

1904  .18 

1906  .12 

1903  .10 

1905  .40 

1906  .20 

1905  1.76 

1906  2.48 

1905  .10 

1904  1.00 
1904  2.00 

1906  2.00 

1906  23.76 
1904  .10 


1904  .12 
1906  .02 
1906  .24 
1904  .48 


NOTE. — These  dividends  are  published  gratuitously.  Readers  are  Invited  to  send  any  additions  or  corrections  which  they  think 
necessary  to  complete  our  list. 


September  2,  1905. 


THE  ENGINEERING  AND  MINING  JOURNAL. 
DIVIDENDS. 


